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NORTH of the United, States the 
moose roams more of the wooded 
country than any other species of antlered 
game. It is as representative of the 
forests as is the caribou typical of the 
barren lands: It is the most imposing, 
the hardiest, the strongest, and the 
largest of any deer in the world, yet none 
is more wary when pursued, none can 
move more noiselessly or cautiously, 
none is more cunning in eluding its en- 
emies or is better equipped for self-pres- 
ervation. Few animals have been able 
to adapt themselves so readily to changed 
conditions and new _ environments. 
This alone is a sufficient reason why the 
species can never become exterminated, 
at least, not for generations to come. 
The moose have not succumbed before 
the encroachments of civilization as did 
the bison, but have merely retreated, 
constantly seeking the protection of 
forests new to them and more secluded. 
Many large wooded regions in Canada, 
where twenty-five years ago moose were 
never known to exist, have been recently 
occupied by them. In fact, they have 
gained about as much territory in the 
far North as they have lost farther 
south and the area of their range is 
to-day very nearly, if not quite, as 
broad as it was half a century ago. 
Throughout all that vast tract lying 
east of the Saguenay and north of the 
St. Lawrence, containing the peninsula 


of Labrador, moose are absent, although 
much of the included territory would 
seem to be well suited to their habits. 
Neither do they occur in the treeless 
stretch known as “ The Barren Grounds,” 
lying between Hudson’s bay and the 
Coppermine river, nor in the rolling 
prairie lands east of the Rockies. With 
these exceptions, however, the animals 
are distributed more or less regularly 
throughout practically all of wooded 
Canada—a range as wide as the con- 
tinent itself, extending from Nova Scotia 
westward to the Alaskan coast, including 
on the south several of the Northern tier 
of states and on the north reaching to the 
very limits of forest growth. 

At present two distinct species have 
been described, namely, Alces gigas, 
of Alaska, and Alces americanus, the 
type occuring throughout eastern Can- 
ada. An immense expanse of territory, 
however, lies between these two widely 
separated regions and but a very meagre 
supply of data, measurements and speci- 
mens has been secured from the inter- 
vening country. Until a careful study 
has been made and the necessary data 
and specimens have been collected from 
many of the intermediate ranges, it 
will be impossible to determine whether 
Alces gigas and Alces americanus are 
clearly defined and separate species 
with well marked boundaries or merely 
geographical races of the same species, 
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losing their individuality as each grad- 
ually blends into the other. One thing, 
however, is certain: the Alaskan moose 
grow superior antlers and are larger 
animals than those found throughout 
eastern Canada. They have been taken 
with an antler spread, from tip to tip, 
of six and one-half feet, and the average 
good bull would approximate a five- 
foot spread. Throughout the Mari- 
time provinces of Canada and Maine, 
on the other hand, a head measuring 
over five feet across is a rarity, while 
four feet would be considered rather 
above than below the average. The 
upper Ontario region produces probably 
the largest antlers of any other locality 
east of Manitoba. 

Many first-rate heads are brought 
down annually from New Brunswick 
and the supply seems to be increasing 
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rather than diminishing. Northern 
Maine and southern Nova Scotia are 
still wellfsupplied, but during the open 
season old bulls are eagerly sought out 
by an army of persistent hunters. As 
a necessary consequence the balance of 
nature has been disturbed, for the 
younger and weaker, not the larger 
animals, are the fittest that survive in 
the struggle for existence and remain 
to do the breeding. Such a condition 
cannot fail in the course of time to 
cause a gradual deterioration of the 
race. The Temiscouata region of lower 
Quebec is naturally a grand moose 
country, but at present not so abund- 
antly supplied as either Maine or New 
Brunswick. September is far too early 
for the commencement of the open 
season in any locality, for at that time 
the animals are still collecting around 
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TOTING OUT—A PICTURE TAKEN 





BY THE 
ponds and watercourses, where they may 
be killed and transported with little 
difficulty. Furthermore, considerable 
illegal pot-hunting is carried on by 
resident French Canadians, who can 
enjoy a fat steak from either a bull, a 
cow or an unweaned calf, at any time 
or season of the year. Throughout 
that portion of northern Quebec stretch- 
ing westerly from Lake Edward. mcose 
are fairly plentiful, becoming more so 
in the Ottawa river, Kippewa and Te- 


miskaming districts, which although 
much overhunted, are all favorite local- 
ities with sportsmen. The country 


lying farther on, around Abbatibi lake 
and westward into upper Ontario is 
still a grand moose range, much of it 
untouched by hunters. Throughout the 
northern half of the province of New 
Brunswick, small as it is and completely 
surrounded by railroads, these animals 
are undoubtedly as plentiful as in any 








AUTHOR IN NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1993 

other equal area of North America. 
We are told that thirty years ago they 
were quite uncommon, except well 
back in the most secluded and unfre- 
quented districts. To-day they range 
right up to the clearings and during the 
fall appear quite frequently in the 
fields on the outskirts of good-sized 
villages. 

It would be extremely difficult to 
select any locality in New Brunswick 
as offering better hunting facilities than 
others, so regularly and abundantly 
do the moose seem to be distributed. 

The reason for this is merely the 
result of certain natural laws which 
govern the supply of any species of 
game animal. In the first place, wolves 
and Indians, both very important factors 
as affecting the decrease of big game 
and equally responsible for its scarcity 
in many localities farther north, have 
practically disappeared from the prov- 
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ince—the former retreating to regions 
more remote, the latter passing before 
a civilization in which they could not 
exist. Is it not fitting that these two 
Savage races, companions in the hunt 
for centuries past, should thus vanish 
together from a region which was once 
their own? In the second place, New 
Brunswick’s game laws are wisely con- 
ceived, carefully drawn, and, what is of 
equal importance, they seem to be 
strongly supported by public sentiment. 
Lastly, the forests of the province, 
with those of the adjacent state of 
Maine, contain an almost inexhaustible 
food supply. Since Maine and New 
Brunswick have lumbered off the orig- 
inal pine growth, the thick tangle of 
maple, birch, and other deciduous trees 
which has taken its place, together 
with certain topographical advantages 
which the region already possessed, 
have combined to form a wonderful 
natural home for moose and deer, 
although not so well adapted for caribou. 
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The latter, however, only a few years 
ago, were very abundantly distributed 
over northern Maine. But whether ow- 
ing to the decrease in the supply of 
moss, their natural food, or to the 
wonderful increase in the number of 
deer, which are constantly pushing 
northward and eastward, or to some 
other strange influence, they have emi- 
grated across the border line to Quebec 
and New Brunswick. I have _ heard 
many hunters of experience say that 
this sudden departure on the part of 
the caribou was due solely to the quar- 
relsome disposition of the buck deer, 
which have literally driven the former 
animals from the state. Whether this 
is the true reason for their disappearance 
is, however, merely a question for spec- 
ulation. 

Ever since the Indians killed their 
moose with spears and arrows, while feed- 
ing in the ponds and rivers, the big timid 
creatures have fallen victims to the in- 
genuity of man in many and divers ways. 
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KILLED BY THE AUTHOR ON THE CLEARWATER, N. B., IN 1902 
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Not only will they stand before a jack- 
light as readily as deer, but the largest 
bull will make for water just as soon as 
he hears the hounds upon his trail. Dur- 
ing mating season (in the East), a cow’s 
call imitated by the aid of a birch-bark 
horn has proved time and again a very 
alluring and successful deception. Spring 
snares set in the runways have often been 
used by pot-hunters. In fact, this wicked 
and inhuman practice is still carried on 
in parts of Nova Scotia, contrary, of 
course, to the laws of the province. An- 
other method perhaps even more bar- 
barous than the preceding, because it re- 
quired no skill whatever, has been termed 
“crusting,” which signifies nothing more 
nor less than running the animals down 
on snowshoes when the snow is so deep 
as to prevent their escape, and then, 
when they are overtaken, thoroughly 
exhausted, slaughtering them at close 
range. These are a few of the methods 


which have been employed in destroying 
thousands of the noblest game animals 
which the American forests produce. At 
present, however, there are only three 


legitimate ways for killing moose in the 
East, namely, “water-hunting” in the 
early autumn, “calling,” during the 
period of the rutting season, and “‘still- 
hunting” on the hardwood ridges later 
in the fall, which latter method is the 
very acme of true sportsmanship. 

The man who unassisted can go out 
into the woods, find the fresh trail of a 
bull moose, and by fair stalking bring 
him to bag, has stood the best test of a 
hunter’s prowess. ’Tis true such a large 
and clearly marked body makes an easy 
target even for an indifferent shot. But 
the realddifficulty does notdepend so much 
upon the sportsman’s skill with the rifle 
as it does upon his ability, first to find a 
bull with passable antlers, and second 
to get within good range. These are the 
two important propositions which face 
one on entering the woods, and it is safe 
to say they are far more responsible in 
explaining unsuccessful trips than is poor 
marksmanship. In a locality where 
white-tailed deer are numerous one is 
certain to get plenty of good shots in a 
two-weeks’ trip. Moose, on the other 
hand, being larger animals, are naturally 














A GOOD PAIR OF ANTLERS SECURED IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK LAST YEAR 


far less abundantly distributed through- 
out an equal area than their smaller rela- 
tions, and the sportsman who obtains 
three or four good chances in a region 
where they are known to be plentiful is 
indeed fortunate. The natural deduc- 
tion, therefore, is this: namely, that the 
first and most important factor in suc- 
cessful moose-hunting is to find them, 
which resolves itself into nothing more 
nor less than a thorough understanding 
of their habits and mode of living during 
the open season. 

In September the finding of moose is 
usually accomplished with little difficulty, 
for the animals are semi-aquatic during 
late summer—not so much, perhaps, as 
earlier in the fly season, but still pretty 
generally gathered around ponds and 
watercourses. So long as the weather 
is warm and the lily-pads soft and suc- 
culent, moose will look to the water for 
comfort and food. From the still green 
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KILLED ON THE CLEARWATER, N. B., 


hills they will steal down to the secluded 
lake or stream, there to quench their 
thirst, to feed, to lie in the sunshine for 
hours, their hot hides cooling in the wet 


well remember the first time 
that I saw one. It was in the Sou’ west 
Miramichi country. A bright October 
sun shone down with true Indian sum- 
mer warmth and softness. We had left 
the camp early in the morning, and cross- 
ing several steep ridges reached a shallow 
pond lying in the hollow and surrounded 
by a rank growth of grass and tall weeds 
—just the kind of place frequented by 
moose. Carefully scanning the surface 
of the lake, we spied two cows with their 
valves and a spikehorn quietly feeding at 
the lower end. Far out in the middle, 
half a mile from shore, stood an immense 
bull, neck deep in the watery muck. For 


mud. I 
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at least two hours we watched him 
through the glasses as he cropped the 
lily-pads and submerged vegetation. He 
cut a strange, uncouth figure out there, 
intent upon his morning meal, now 
eagerly -plunging forward in some five 
feet of mud and water to reach the most 
tempting pads, now thrusting his big 
head into the depths to pull the delicate 
water weeds, then raising it again. his 
long ears wagging contentedly, his mouth 
filled with tender shoots. 

Such sights are not infrequent dur- 
ing the early autumn. The assistance 
of a canoe, however, is indispensable, 
should the region be one fof 5large 
lakes and rivers. jThroughout’?{cen- 
tral New Brunswick one finds no such 
conveniences as water craft of any de- 
scription. He must skirt the edges of 
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the ponds on foot and do his shooting 
from the shore. 

About the third week in September in 
normal seasons, if the sportsman will 
leave his canoe and spend a day or so 
searching in the woods, he will notice 
here and there in the damp earth little 
basin-like depressions some three or four 
feet in diameter, impregnated by an odor 
so strong and unpleasant as to be easily 
detected several yards away. He will 
find young trees torn up bodily and 
tossed perchance into some _ nearby 
thicket, which likely enough has been 
“wracked” and tattered in a fearful 
manner. He will find clumps of bushes 
often ten to fifteen yards across, literally 
trampled into the ground by the infuri- 
ated bulls, who vent their spleen upon 
any unoffending object arousing their 
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anger. Toward nightfall, should he lis- 
ten, he will hear a strange ery which 
rises plaintively and,then dies away‘into 
an almost inaudible gutteral sigh. May- 
hap it issues from the dense tangle of 
spruce’pordering a pond, or from the very 
summit of some neighboring ridge—a 
weird, quavering note, totally different 
from any other sound known to the wil- 
derness. It is the call of the cow search- 
ing for a mate. These are some of the 
unmistakable signs which herald the de- 
parture of the moose from the water 
courses, their arrival in the open hard- 
wood growth, the commencement of the 
rutting period, and the approach of the 
calling season. 

The moose of the Northwest will not 
come to the call of a birch-bark horn. In 
fact, throughout the whole territory 




















A COW AND A CALF MOOSE PHOTOGRAPHED AT LONG RANGE AT MACHIAS LAKE, MAINE, 


beyond Lake Superior, this practice is, 
for the most part, quite unknown, al- 
though in the maritime provinces of the 
East it has been used successfully for 
many years. 

Since cows have been protected by 
law they have increased so rapidly as to 
far outnumber the bulls. As a result 
the latter are not so easily called out as 
formerly, when they were compelled to 
search more industriously for mates. 
During the earlier part of this period in 
New Brunswick it has indeed become 
rather a difficult task to entice a good 
bull within range, because having already 
chosen a companion, very naturally he 
will not budge from her side in answer to 
the most alluring summons from a birch- 
bark horn. “Bill” Carson ranks as one 
of the best callers on the Clearwater. 
Time and again I have known his most 
seductive and enticing calls to bring no 
response. save perhaps an indifferent 
grunt or so from somewhere back on the 
hillside. On such occasions the old hun- 
ter would calmly place his horn upon the 
ground, fold his arms and whisper in my 
ear some choice sentiments about that 
unoffending cow which had thus unwit- 
tingly spoiled our sport. If what Bill 
says is true, every moose cow on the 
Clearwater and the whole race of cows, 
as well as the legislature which protects 
them, are forever and eternally lost in 
perdition. Early in October, however, 
a large majority of the cow moose have 
finished rutting, and in order to escape 
from their still persistent mates, seek 
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protection in the thickest spruce growths, 
where the bulls, encumbered by their 
spreading antlers, cannot follow in pur- 
suit. The bulls are still searching, still 
ranging the woods, traveling day and 
night without rest, without stopping to 
feed, with but one purpose, namely to 
find somewhere in the forest a belated 
cow still in season. This is the time for 
the hunter to be ready with his birch- 
bark horn. 

There is a little marshy pond back on 
the headwaters of the Sou’west Mira- 
machi where the‘ridges clothed in bright- 
est autumn foliage rise on all sides, like 
a huge amphitheatre painted in glorious 
colors. Up near the outlet a narrow 
neck of land, covered with alders, separ- 
ates the four or five acres of muddy water 
from a bogan of about the same area. 
Imagine yourself seated among those 
alders at the close of some bright after- 
noon during the first week in October. 
It is too early to venture a call. and while 
waiting for the sun’s last rays to sink 
beyond yonder hillside you pass the time 
watching a pair of loons or perchance a 
bunch of black ducks paddling about 
among the reeds. The breeze is dying 
out and with it.that peculiar hush of twi- 
light gradually steals over the wilder- 
ness—a silence so intense, so oppressive, 
that the very rustle of a leaf causes you 
to turn, listening intently. At last you 
decide to try a call, very low and muffled; 
for a bull perchance may be lurking near 
at hand, when a loud summons would 
surely betray the deception. Hearing 

















nothing in response, you try another, 
slightly louder, with the horn held in an 
elevated position. Again your ears are 
rewarded only by that all-prevading si- 
lence. You wait a while, and then, rising 
above the surrounding bushes, launch 
one prolonged, quavering blast, which 
floats out over the forest, echoing back- 
ward and forward from the surrounding 
hills. From far across on the opposite 
ridge, perhaps a mile away, comes in 
reply an almost inaudible woujf, so low 
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two-year-old, but a big bull, is picking 
his way slowly and with difficulty through 
the thick spruce growth. Again there is 
a period of prolonged silence. So, stoop- 
ing over, with the mouth of the horn al- 
most touching the ground, you make a 
couple of low, whining calls. Their effect 
is magical, for instantly comes back the 
answer in a series of hoarse grunts, this 
time directly across the pond from a big 
runway which skirts its shore. He is 
traveling rapidly down the open trail. 
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and indistinct that you wonder Whether 
it could really be an answer, or merely 
the sound of some rotten tree falling to 
the ground. For ten minutes, perhaps 
twenty, you wait in alsolute’silence, when 
somewhere on the slope a branch cracks 
ominously and a moment later you can 
just make out a gentle tap, tap, tapping, 
as of someone striking on a pavement 
with acane. It is the noise made by the 
antlers of your bull moose striking the 
trees on either side. No sound is more 
thrilling to the moose hunter, for it tells 
him just as plainly as words that no puny 
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Now you can hear the bushes snap as he 
strides along close at hand but hidden 
from view by a thin fringe of alders at 
the water’s edge. Failing to see the ex- 
pected cow waiting in the water, he 
stops again for some minutes and listens, 
this time with some suspicion. This is 
thecrucial moment which decides whether 
he will step out into open view or sneak 
away cautiously into the forest. You 
must make up your mind to do one of 
two things, and that quickly: either to 
remain hidden and take the chances of 
his approaching nearer, with the possibil- 
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ity of loosing him entirely, or to creep 
ahead and meet him on the open runway, 
with the, probability of at}least* getting 
a glimpse of him in the woods. You de- 
cide on the latter course, for the old fel- 
low is very wary and will not budge 
beyond that sheltering fringe of alders. 
So, crawling quickly under good cover 
you reach the friendly runway, and a 
moment later, rounding a bend, a great 
black body suddenly looms up ahead and 
you see him peering out over the lake. 
Such is an illustration of one of the many 
ways in which the moose come to the 
call. Sometimes over-hasty, oftener 
cautious; at times picking their way so 
silently and mysteriously as to emerge 
in open view of the unsuspecting hunter, 
and then again crashing down a hillside 
in eager haste to reach the lake; it is safe 
to say that no two bulls ever approached 
in precisely the same manner. 

That calling is nothing more nor less 
than a rank deception practiced during 
a season when moose have lost their wits 
vannot be denied even by its most en- 
thusiastic devotees. As such it has been 
justly tabooed by many as being opposed 
to the ethics of true sportsmanship. The 
practice will, however, always remain 
popular with a certain class until pre- 
vented by legislative enactment, for no 
more fascinating experience is known in 
the whole realm of big game hunting. 

With the close of the rut in mid- 
October commences that period best 
loved by sportsmen—the season for 
still-hunting. It is then that most of 
the big heads are killed. It is then that 
stalking is at its best. The forests are 
open, no longer obstructed by the dense 
foliage which a few weeks earlier ren- 
dered this practice difficult in the ex- 
treme. Autumn winds have swept the 
leaves from the trees; in lakes and 
streams the lily-pads have all grown 
tough and sere; the water is forbidding 
and cold; comes a bleak morning when 
patches of thin ice may be seen in shel- 
tered coves around the shores. The 
moose have left their old familiar haunts 
of the summer for more favored fields; 
and high on the ridges in the hardwood 
second growth they may be found 
feeding on tender twigs and branches. 


It would be impossible in a short 
article of this nature to attempt any 
detailed account of the methods and 
various practices employed in_ still- 
hunting. Yet it is just those minute 
details which are all-important, for 
taken together, they combine to make 
up the art—an art which can only be 
learned in the school of actual experi- 
ence in the woods. To become pro- 
ficient one must be more than a good 
shot, more than a mere enthusiast. 
He must possess certain peculiar fac- 
ulties, something of the stealth of the 
Indian following a trail, with a quick eye 
that can differentiate objects that are 
motionless and an ear that understands 
all the strange noises of the forest. In 
short, every successful still-hunter must 
have a sort of natural instinct never 
acquired, for following game in this 
particular way. I once heard an old 
woodsman, in summing up the cardinal 
virtues of hunting, make this remark: 
“The man who can travel the careful- 
est and look the furtherest gets the most 
chances.” No words were ever more 
truly spoken. He who covers no more 
perhaps, than five or six miles between 
daylight and dark, when in a good 
locality, will see more moose than another 
who travels four times the distance at 
a rapid gait. 

It is almost beyond understanding 
how the huge body of a bull, mayhap 
near at hand and only partially con- 
cealed, will sometimes escape detection 
even by a good observer. When thus 
startled the game will generally make 
off with a headlong rush, offering the 
poorest kind of a mark to the surprised 
sportsman. How many times, how- 
ever, he will sneak away like a shadow, 
without betraying his presence or de- 
parture by the slightest sound, only the 
experienced hunter knows. I remember 
one such occasion when I passed within 
seventy yards of a moose without see- 
ing him or being seen, although hunting 
carefully at the time. I was working 
up wind along the course of a runway 
leading through the center of a clump 
of large birches. At its widest part 
this clump could not have been over 
one hundred and fifty yards across 











































surrounded on all sides by several acres 
of open bogan. I traversed that run- 
way from one end to the other, and 
would have sworn that no animal larger 
than a fox could have remained there 
without my seeing it or without my 
being seen in return. What was my 
surprise, when looking backward a few 
moments later, I beheld a bull emerging 
from that very clump and sauntering 
off carelessly across the bogan. Luck- 
ily for him his antlers were poor, as he 
might quickly have received ample 
reason for regretting his lack of vig- 
ilance. 

A breezy day is the best time for 
moose-hunting, as the bluster of the 
wind deadens all other sounds. On 
such a day, and in fact on any when 
the slightest breath is stirring, it is, of 
course, a fatal error to work down 
wind. No animal can catch a man’s 
scent more readily. Just one whiff of 
that strange odor is sufficient to cause 
more consternation than a view of the 
man himself. .Early morning and late 
afternoon are the hours when the ani- 
mals are usually feeding, especially 
should the weather be warm and sultry. 
During the mid-day heat they are very 
apt to lie down and rest. This is also 
the time for the hunter to rest;—all 
save his eyes—they must never rest; and 
the only good eyes are those trained to 
see in the woods. 





In concluding this brief sketch of the 
moose and his country, let me say that 
there is no royal road leading to a 
happy hunting ground. Many a half- 
hearted sportsman, realizing the truth 
of this, is satisfied to search out his bull 
in some store or taxidermist’s shop, 
and there, before the counter, shoot 
him with a few pieces of gold. "Tis 
thus that men have put a price upon 
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the head of the mightest creature of 
the forest. There are to-day hundreds 
and thousands of fine trophies displayed 
in the homes of wealthy men which mean 
no more to their owners than so many 
mere ornaments valued in dollars and 
cents. I often wonder just what the 
ornament moose would think of it himself, 
could he reason. Imagine his humiliation. 
compelled thus to spend his latter days 
gazing down on some worthy person- 
age who called him his, and yet had 
known him not, nor any of his race, 
nor ever trod a trail or blazed a path. 
Oh, the irony of such a fate! But he 
who has striven against unequal odds 
and fairly won has accomplished some- 
thing; not much perhaps, but yet, a 
little. Out there, somewhere in the 
dark wilderness of forest, he has had 
a triumph. Looking backward over 
scenes long past he will recall some 
experiences worth remembering, of those 
rare times when he lived the free life in 
that glorious country to the north; of 
those days, when, following unblazed 
trails, he pitched his lean-to in the silent 
places. He has known something of 
hardship as well, of rough paths, of 
cold nights when the snow drifted in, 
something of the disappointment of 
good chances lost. He has learned the 
lesson of hopefulness and of patience 
sorely tried; the meaning of endurance, 
of perseverance and the fatigue of a 
heavy pack. Sitting by the fireside on 
some wintry evening he will perhaps 
glance upward now and then at a great 
moose head thrust outward from the 
wall and he will smile a little as the 
memories carry him backward. Yes, 
it was worth all the trouble. Up there 
among the shadows the grim-visaged 
old bull may also remember that he is 
looking down upon one who is a hunter; 
and verchance he too may understand. 
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HOW THEY HUNT DEER IN ARKANSAS 


Where Still-Hunting is Fraught with ‘Insurmountables and 


Hounding 


Legitimate 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


HE white-tailed deer is _ pretty 
much the same animal throughout 
its American habitat, but an Arkansas 
buck, born and bred in the cypress 
swamps, with the bear, the panther, the 
timber wolf and the wildcat for his near- 
est neighbors, acquires in due season 
a cunning which is perhaps a shade in 
advance of his more northern kinsman. 
It is not possible now, nor was it ever, 
for a hunter to step out into the woods, 
and, after a few minutes’ walking, bring 
down a monarch of the glen, with ant- 
lers spread and stately head to adorn 
his home in future years. 

Deer hunting in the Southern coun- 
try means preparation, care, time, and 
a fixed strategic plan of campaign. All 
along the tier of counties in Arkansas 
which flank the Mississippi river the 
whitetails are found both in the cypress 
slashes and swamps and on the rolling, 
heavily-wooded rises and swales which 
divide the swamp-lands into shallow 
basins studded thickly with the smooth- 
knobbed and slender cypress knees. 
Cane-brakes fringe these swamps and 
giant trees hang over them somberly 
either by day or night; and here old 
bucks lurk where the water is full of 
rotten and decaying branches and twigs 
and where the crackling of a broken 
stick will give the alarm and"send the 
deer into deeper shadow. 

Nothing seems more unreal than the 
rare glimpse of the buck’s “ flag’—the 
brief view of a patch of white passing 
into the heavy underbrush without a 
sound. You saw no tossing horns, no 
sound comes to your ears, but a white 
streak faded suddenly into the woods 
before you, and as it disappeared you 
knew that some watchful buck heard 
you as you came slyly along that rotten 
log and rising, a grey shadow, disappeared 
like a wraith. 

On the uplands you might have heard 


the green briers rustle, or the pound of 
a hoof where the buck’s feet struck 
some bit of hard ground. But down 
in the swamps the deer fade as uncan- 
nily as spirits, and “still-hunting’”’ be- 
comes a matter of faith, not science. 

The first requisite in deer-hunting in 
the Arkansas glades is to secure reliable 
guides. The second requisite is an am- 
ple supply of camp equipage, provisions, 
and a good cook. The third necessity 
is a pack of staunch dogs. The guides 
will provide the dogs and select the 
spot to pitch camp. 

A man must make up his mind to 
stay out for three weeks or a month in 
the woods if he expects to get game. 
In the fall and winter there is a great 
deal of rain, and often it will fall so 
heavily that hunting is out of the ques- 
tion. It will take half a dozen men 
two full days to make camp as it should 
be done. A sleeping tent, a dining tent, 
a small tent for the dogs, and preferably 
a rough tent to stow miscellaneous 
stuff away in will complete the tent 
space for half a dozen men, guides, cook, 
and supplies. 

Absolute dryness is of prime impor- 
tance in the sleeping tent, and a fly can- 
vas over the tent to take off the rain is 
one of the necessities of this tent. 
Trenches dug at the sides and rear of 
the sleeping tent to carry off the water 
is another precaution which must be 
taken. And finally the bed itself should 
be built up from a foundation of logs, 
clear of the ground, and packed in with 
straw, hay, and small twigs, then bat- 
tened down with strong canvas over 
which the blankets and comforters may 
be thrown. As it gets very cold down 
in the swamps on winter nights, a stove 
in the sleeping tent will add much 
comfort. 

Too much cannot be urged as to the 
importance of getting camp thoroughly 
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arranged before starting out on the 
hunts. A dry bed, a businesslike arrange- 
ment as to meals, and all comforts and 
conveniences possible make a trip to the 
wilderness most enjoyable, where slov- 
enly preparations soon become exceed- 
ingly irksome. You will be anywhere 
from twenty to thirty miles from a rail- 
road, and the provisions for, say nine 
or ten men will be quite an item every 
day. The firewood is another matter 
which must be promptly attended to. 
The provisions, aside from flour, bacon, 
and cornmeal, can be provided by the 
hunters. The firewood must be chopped 
each day, and the men should take 
turn about with the axes} in getting 


If possible camp near some river or 
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small tributary to a river, as water is a 


prime necessity. There is plenty of 
water in the state, both overhead and 
underfoot. 

Once the camp is permanently fixed 
the plans for hunting can be carried 
out from day to day and without con- 
fusion. Deer hunting in Arkansas is done 
chiefly with hounds. There is, of course, 
considerable desultory still-hunting, but 
a still-hunter in the cypress swamps 
would gather in mostly scenery, and a 
gloomy brand at that, for his pains. 
The deer have regular runways through 
the timber and along the edges of and 
into the swamps, and “stands” may be 
taken when the dogs go out, and shots 
almost invariably gotten by some of 
the men stationed at these stands. 
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ARKANSAS DEER HUNTERS TALKING IT OVER 


Note the skull and antlers of a fan-tailed, or gazelle, deer fastened on the tent-pole. 
This should interest those who read “‘ The Fan-tailed Deer,” ,by Josef Brunner, in ‘the 
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Often one of the guides will go horse- 
back, and be close up with the dogs 
when they jump a deer, and then ride 
at a breakneck pace over some of the 
roughest country that ever lay outdoors. 
If a ‘“tenderfoot” is put on a stand he 
should be cautioned not to leave it 
until some one comes to bring him to 
camp. These dense swamps. surround- 
ed with massive and lofty timber, 
studded with wide jungles of almost 
impenetrable green brier thickets, in- 
terspersed with fallen logs, lined with 
cane-brakes, pathless, chartless—except 
for the stars and the hunter’s compass— 
are easy places to get lost in. 

Usually some man who has hunted 
in the swamps before is selected to take 
out any new member of the party. As 
for the guides, whether at noon or mid- 
night, they have the homing instinct 
for camp, and can come as straight as 
a carrier pigeon for the home roost. 

When the dogs are turned loose it 
may be some time before they strike a 
scent, but once they get the trail there 
is music in the shadowy fastnesses of the 
swamp. A hound’s voice carries a long 
way and perhaps there is the blowing 
of a cow-horn to add to the clamor. 

To a man waiting by some huge 
fallen log, or by the side of a monster 
blue-gum which seems almost to break 
against the clouds, the anticipatory 
thrills when a deer is coming resemble 
electric waves playing up and down his 
spinal column. To begin with, he is 
placed at his stand and his companion 
disappears. At first there is nothing 
but the soft waving of leaves, the bark 
of a squirrel possibly, and deeper in the 
timber the resonant tapping of a pileated 
woodpecker and its shrill and piercing 
call. This ceases and the silence folds 
down like a blanket. A stray shaft of 
sunlight flickers down through the leaves 
and gilds for a moment the trunk against 
which he is leaning. He commences 
to feel drowsy, and lingering reminis- 
cences of the warm bed from which he 
was routed float hazily before him. He 
rouses himself and holds his rifle at ‘‘a 
ready” and swings it out after an imag- 
inary fleeing target. The woodpecker 
raps and calls again, and once more the 
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silence deepens, all-pervading, peaceful. 

Suddenly there drifts by a faint bay- 
ing of hounds, and the fainter echo of 
a horn. He is on the qui vive now. 
There is the alertness of the man in am- 
bush, the tense pose, the wandering eye, 
the ear responsive to the slightest sound. 
A perfect babel of hound notes now 
breaks in, some high, some low, and 
underneath the music rings the eager- 
ness of relentless pursuit. The horn is 
no longer blown. There is a gathering 
crash of pursued and pursuers, the yelp 
of excited dogs, the hammering of 
hoofs on the path through theunderbrush, 
the panting of distended nostrils, and a 
buck, his head thrown back and low, 
bounds past the tree. 

The hunter, his nerves steady but 
strung to concert pitch, has fired as the 
deer appeared, and the buck staggers 
to his knees. A second shot rings out 
under the great blue-gum and the buck 
collapses in a heap. There is the flash 
of a knife as the hunter runs towards 
the fallen buck. Close behind come the 
dogs, strung out, and with their tongues 
lolling. The hunter takes a short cow- 
horn from his belt and gives a blast 
that reverberates hollowly and thun- 
derously through the swamp. 

He drives back the whining, clamor- 
ous hounds and examines the buck’s 
horns, and curiously traces the course 
of the bullets. The first one struck 
rather far back, ranged forward and 
would have eventually proved fatal. 
The second was almost a chance shot, 
striking the buck back of the ear, pierc- 
ing the brain, instantly fatal. The 
horns are intact, and the deer, a big one 
for the Southern deer, close onto one 
hundred and ninety pounds. 

It is not always that the ending of a 
chase results so successfully. Some- 
times the buck, hunted hard in former 
runs, takes it into his head to leave 
that part of the country and heading 
for the high ground runs in a straight 
line until he has fairly distanced the 
hounds. Or he may make a detour, 
swim a river and get away in that wise. 
Or, as has happened, the hunter’s bul- 
lets may whiz harmlessly over the buck 
and only the apparition of the bounding 
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animal remains after the dogs go by. 
A deer at full speed is a difficult mark 
for a single bullet, and while the guides 
and men used to shooting at running 
objects with a rifle seem to be able to 
hit almost every shot, the novice will 
shoot high in nearly every instance, if, 
indeed, he retains enough presence of 
mind to pull the trigger at all. If a 
deer is wounded the dogs will trail him 
and raise him again, where the still- 
hunting hunter would lose him. And 
here is where a horseman comes in handy. 
If a deer is wounded as night is approach- 
ing, as happens frequently, the man on 
horseback can follow the dogs at a gal- 
lop and often raise and kill the deer 
miles from camp, disembowel it and 
bring it in that night. 

In Arkansas a deer-hunting outfit 
can vary the bill of fare in the late fall 
and winter with ducks, turkeys, possum, 
swamp rabbits, squirrels and even wood- 
cock. It is a good scheme to take along 
a shotgun and a .22 caliber rifle for the 
small game. 

It is instructing and even interesting 
to still-hunt in the Arkansas swamps 
for deer, but almost as harmless as 
hunting with a camera. The cover is 
so dense in the swales, and the dead 
brush so plentiful about the swamps 
that the deer are up and away before 
you are even aware of their presence. 
I once hunted painstakingly for four 
days in succession and moved slowly 
and with all the caution possible, and 
my reward was the sight of one lone 
disappearing flag at a distance of about 
two hundred yards at which I fired a 
harmless, but speed-provoking shot. 

Sometimes a man may post himself 
on a sand-bar in a stream and get a shot 
at the deer as they cross the river or 
when they come down to drink. Along 
in the evening the bucks will occasionally 
be tempted into slipping down to a river 
to drink, and if a man is patient enough 
to watch the rivers and takes a great 
deal of pains, he may get a fine trophy 
for his trouble. Some of the best deer 
we got in our Arkansas hunts were those 
which had been shot as they came up 
to the river. 

‘As a wounded deer is an ugly cus- 
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STREAM 


tomer at close range, the safest course 
is to put another bullet into it before 
going in to finish up with the knife. 
The sharp hoofs cut like knives, and an 
old buck will fight wickedly, losing all 
his seeming timidity when he gets his 
dander up. In these Arkansas swamps 
are still to be found the gazelle deer, 
or fan-tailed deer, litile fellows scarcely 
larger than a fawn, yet furnished with 
horns and as fully matured as their 
larger brethren. They are very rare, 
but they are there. 

One of the glories of deer hunting is 
the campfire. A blaze springing up in- 
to the night, sending sparks on up to 
the tree-tops, and bringing out in wierd 
silhouette the surrounding wilderness, 
has a charm which smacks of primitive 
and savage man. Here the deer swing 
from a limb stretching from a nearby 
tree; there the dogs lie, some of them 
asleep, whining and grumbling as though 
they were dreaming of the day’s chase. 
The ash logs roar up, and fresh fuel 
added to the blaze sends the flame sky- 
wards. Some of the men are cleaning 
guns and repairing clothing torn and 
rent from the rush through tangled 
cover to head off a flying buck. Here, 
where one of the hunters has come in 
late on horseback, he is telling the story 
of “ how it was done,” viewing a mag- 
nificent buck that is stretched in front 
of the tents and not yet swung to the 
limb where the other deer are hung up. 

Above, the screech-owls and _hoot- 
owls make night hideous, and the guides 
amuse themselves by calling them into 
the trees close to the campfire and pick- 
ing them off with well-directed rifle 
bullets. 

And as the jokes and laughter and 
incidents of the day are drawing to a 
close, perhaps there may come from 
the swamp nearby an electric. thrilling 
“whoosh,” the snort of some wary old 
buck, attracted and yet repelled by 
the glare of the campfire, frightened, 
yet curious, standing back in the dark- 
est shadow, wondering what manner of 
creatures are these who have invaded 
his haunts with rifle and hound, to 
paint®,the timber with such lurid hues 
after the sun has gone down. 
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ALEC AND I! 


A Cruise to the Geese Falls of the Sturgeon River, After a Hand- 


Me-Down 


Moose 


By W. A. BRADSHAW 


FOUND that my fondness for doing 

the unusual was surely being satisfied, 
as I tramped over the Washkigamoy 
road one cold, gray October day. Be- 
fore me into the unending forest stretched 
the twenty-five-mile ribbon of mire 
and water called with brazen affrontery 
a “road.” Behind lay the forlorn little 
station of Markstay, and the dismal 
lumbermen’s ‘hotel {with its rough cell 
of a bedroom where I had passed the 


night. Mile after mile I had floundered 
along that abominable trail, cheered 
only by the thought that I was bound 
for a favored region where royal sport 
and mayhap a good trophy might be 
awaiting me—an inspiring dream that 
rain, mud, and discomfort could not 
dispel. Ahead of me my Indian woods- 
man drove a jolting wagon laden with 
duffle and my precious canoe. Just 
as darkness was settling down, a log 
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storehouse loomed out of the gloom, 
with a leaden sheet of water beyond it. 
Nearby a light was shining from a 
desolate log cabin and I knew that we 
had at last reached our first haven, 
Gordon’s landing on Lake Washki- 
gamoy, a supply depot for neighboring 
lumber camps. 

The cabin was a rough bunkhouse 
and kitchen for teamsters, but it seemed 
to me a veritable palace as I stretched 
my weary frame before the fire and con- 
sumed a generous portion of pork and 
potatoes and drank cup after cup of tea. 
An armful of fresh hay from the store- 
house made a royal couch of one of the 
bunks, into which I soon threw myself 
and slept—I need not say how soundly. 

Next morning I was awakened by my 
faithful woodsman, Alec, asking the 
question, ‘‘Shoot ’em duck?” Yes, 
indeed I would, and, after negotiating 
a dull gray tin basin outside the door 
and a dull gray towel inside it, I 
sat down to breakfast—last night’s 
supper cheered up a bit over the fire. 


Filling my _ pockets with duck 
shells, I followed Alec through the 
cold fog down to the lake, where we 


shoved the canoe into the black water. 
For some time we paddled over the 
colorless mirror, seeing nothing but a 
faint pink glow that marked the coming 
of the dawn, and a few unwary water- 
fowl, several of whom succumbed to 
the deadly crack of the fowling-piece. 


AND 


STREAM 


We paddled and drifted about the lake 
the greater part of the morning, watch- 
ing its virgin shores emerge from the 
fog and rejoicing in the beauty and 
solitude of the scenery. Toward noon 
the bare cabins of the depot camp hove 
in sight again, making with their sur- 
rounding litter an ugly blot on the fair 
landscape. After lunching we took to 
the bush and bagged several grouse, 
which, with the ducks secured in the 
morning, assured a more appetizing sup- 
per than the depot camp would have 
otherwise afforded. 

After discussing our boiled duck and 
grouse, Alec and I spent the evening 
making plans for the morrow, and then, 
taking our blankets to the storehouse, 
we spread out a bale of hay and retired 
to rest upon it. Through the chinks 
in the logs I could see the stars shining 
and feel the cold night air blowing upon 
my face, but the good blankets were thick 
and warm and the silence soon wooed 
me to the soundest of slumber. 

It was still starlight when we turned 
out in the morning and made a so- 
ealled toilet by the light of a smoky 
lantern. In the bunkhouse the air 
was a blue haze from the frying pork 
and potatoes upon which we breakfasted. 
It was gray dawn when our canoe was 
drawn up at the platform back of the 
storehouse to receive its passengers 
and eargo. Alec prepared a seat for 
me in the bow of the canoe that was 

















ON LAKE MAS-KI-NON-GA-WA-GA-MINGUE 























simply luxurious—a bale of tent with 


my old Rocky mountain war-bag 
for a back. With guns and paddle 


beside me we pushed off and soon left 
the dismal depot camp far behind. 

A five-mile paddle through the bracing 
morning air brought us to the head of 
the lake, where we made a short port- 
age around a waterfall into Lake Mas- 
ki-non-gi-wa-ga-mingue. This is another 
beautiful sheet of water, with wooded 
islands and heavily timbered shores, but 
its chief glory is the alphabetic splendor 
of its name. Temagami and Temisk- 
aming pale into bob-tailed insignificance 
beside it, and think of its poetie pos- 
sibilities! For instance, 


The blast across the bog will bringue 
A nasty lot of fog to flingue 
O’er Mas-ki-non-gi-wa-ga-mingue. 


and so on. Another fiv>-mile paddle 
brought us to a bay from which we had 
a three-mile portage to the Sturgeon 
river, where we launched our canoe 
and began our long journey up this 
tortuous stream. The Sturgeon is one 


of the amber-colored rivers so common 





THE GEESE FALLS 





to the Canadian woods, and winds with 
innumerable bends through the unbroken 
forest, its swift current requiring vig- 
orous paddling. Toward dusk we found 
a good camping spot and drawing our 
canoe to the top of the bank for safety, 
we made our first camp. A drizzling 
rain began falling, but the tent was 
soon up and a roaring log fire dispelled 
all thoughts of discomfort. 

It was still raining when we broke 
camp next morning and launched our 
canoe upon the turbid waters of the 
Sturgeon, but some waterproof capes 
that I had picked up in Toronto did us 
splendid service, as they were long 
enough to cover knees and feet and 
loose enough to permit working the 
paddle underneath. About the mid- 
dle of the forenoon the weather cleared 
and at this time we reached the last 
lumber camp on the river, where we 
lunched to save time. Again taking 
to the canoe we continued our monot- 
onous upstream journey. 

When we first launched on the Stur- 
geon the effect of the river winding 
through the dense forest was beautiful 
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and interesting, but as the numberless 
bends succeeded one another, all seem- 
ingly exactly alike, with no landscape 
save the border line of thick timber, the 
journey became irksome after a few 
hours of the vigorous paddling which 
the strong current necessitated. Numer- 
ous moose-tracks were visible, upon 
which my companion commented va- 
riously, “‘ Moose dar las’ week” or 
‘‘ Moose dar yes’day.”’ Occasionally he 
would point out a “minx” or a ‘‘moosh- 
rat’? and once called my attention to a 
beaver tree. 

In spite of all these side-shows, the 
river was getting wearisome and finally 
in a spirit of open mutiny I said, “ See 
here, Alec, where the dickens are we 
going to anyhow? These woods are 
full of moose right here.” 


AND STREAM 


“ Big moose up dar,” said he, waving 


his paddle vaguely in the direction of 
the North Pole, and then digging it 
into the water with renewed vigor. | 
grumbled a bit and again joined in the 
monotonous rhythm. 

As the sun was sinking in the west 
Alec suddenly chirped out, “ Geese 
falls, hear him?” 

Sure enough I could hear the thunder 
of water, but our final camping ground 


was still several long, weary bends 
away. At last, as we rounded a point 


we could see the white foam shooting 
from behind a bend above us and knew 
that our final port, over one hundred 
miles from the railroad, was at hand. 

We landed just below the falls, on 
the right bank, at an ideal camping 
spot, a grove of stately trees free from 
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underbrush. Above us the river poured 
down over a ledge of rock and scattered 
itself on a mass of huge boulders that 
lashed it to a fury of white foam. 
Before us it widened into a pond that 
gave a landscape fully 300 feet deep— 
a magnificent vista for this densely 
forested region. Behind us the land 
rose abruptly to the bench which made 
the falls. It is a most attractive little 
natural park and the ceaseless thunder 
of the river is far from being the least 
of its charms. It lulled me to sleep at 
night—it awoke me in the morning. 
It wooed me to its slippery rocks when 
nething else was .“‘domg”; it fasci- 
nated me at all times. Nature’s grandest 
music is that of the forest-echoed 
cataract. , 

Our canoe was,quickly beached, the 
cargo carried up the bank and we set 
about making camp. The tent was 
soon up and securel¥*pegged, a roaring 
fire kindled and the camp kettles pre- 
pared for business. As we had bagged 
several plump grouse on the way up 
we eschewed the fruit of the “porkbar’!”’ 
and feasted royally in the cheery glow of 
the campfire. After supper we spent 
an hour or so basking in its genial heat, 
for the nights—and in fact the days— 
were pretty cold. Not the least of 
my pleasures were the keen antici- 
pations for the morrow, for here I 
was in the very heart of what I had been 
told was the best moose country on 
earth, a statement that my experiences 
afterward fully verified—so far as my 
requirements of a moose country are 
concerned. 

Alec seemed to fairly scent moose 
in the air, for he asserted with the 
utmost confidence, ‘‘Gittum moose sure 
temorra.” This prediction I was willing 
to discount by several days, but felt 
confident of a shot at a moose in the 
near future. 

Day was not yet breaking when the 
faithful Indian poked his head into the 
tent and said, “Git up, time for gittum 
moose.” 

I was not long in obeying the sum- 
mons, nor in seeking the quickening 
influence of the rubber basin, nor did 
I tarry jong over the morning meal. 


We launched the canoe above the 
falls and paddled upstream about a 
mile, where we debarked and turned 
into the bush. At the top of the steep 
bank Alee began nosing about like a 
pointer and in a short time called out, 
“Moose track— cow, maybe find bull.” 

The trail led over a low ridge, densely 
timbered, and suddenly turned to the 
right. At this point Alec hesitated 
a moment and finally, muttering “No 
good,” dove through the tangled brush 
to the left. I began to notice his tricks 
of Indian woodcraft, breaking twigs 
of bushes now upward, now downward, 
as he passed along, and plucking bits 
of foliage from one tree to drop under 
another of a different kind. The trail 
thus blazed had a system of signboards 
at all its street corners, which he prob- 
ably could have read in the dark. 
Passing through a pretty dense stretch 
of underbrush, we came out upon a 
low, timbered ridge, which we ap- 
proached very cautiously. Beyond the 
ridge lay a long stretch of swamp, with 
a narrow lagoon in the middle of it. 
We skirted the ridge, just peering 
over its crest, to the end of the lagoon, 
and then crossed over the swamp and 
through a little stretch of timber, 
coming out upon a rolling brulee. This 
was perhaps a mile wide and bordered 
with clumps of trees, reminding me 
of the Rocky mountain parks. Here we 
began a consultation, which was sud- 
denly interrupted by a thrilling ejacula- 
tion from Alec. 

“Moose dar!” 

Following the direction of his finger 
toward a group of hillocks, I saw among 
the scanty, leafless young timber, what 
appeared to be a black stump, at per- 
haps three-quarters of a mile’s distance. 
We dodged into the nearest clump of 
timber, and then began a forced march 
through the bush, Alec dodging among 
the trees like a deer, myself lumbering 
along behind. Across the swamp we 
sped. Alec bounding dry-footed from 
hummock to hummock, I going down 
anon into the mire nearly to my knees. 
A circuitous dash through the bush be- 
yond, a noiseless scramble up a hill, 
and carefully peering through the young 
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birches, Alec pointed to the neighboring 
hillock, where we saw a magnificent 


bull moose browsing in blissful un- 
consciousness of danger, his great ant- 
lers gleaming in the sunlight and his 
brown-black side toward us. A more 
ideal spot for a shot could not be im- 
agined, but I was completely winded. 

Alec was eager for the fray, urging 
me to shoot, and against my better 
judgment I leveled my rifle and fired; 
again, again. A clean miss! and the 
moose, becoming uneasy during¥the 
fusillade, although not seeming to know 
whence it came, wandered out of sight 
over the hill. I threw down my gun 
in disgust, and what I said is probably 
not recorded to my credit in the better 
land. Alec said never a word. 


After a few moments of self-con- 
demnation, for I had long ago learned 
the folly of attempting a shot in such 
a condition, I sprang up with determ- 
ination. 

“Come on, Alec, I’ll get that moose if 
we have to follow him for a week!” 

“Yes, s’pose gittum,” said Alec 
dubiously, for he seemed to think he 
had picked up a rank sportsman. 

I was hot with anger and humiliation 
as he led the way down the valley and 
up the hill to the point where we had 
seen the bull. As we reached the 
summit Alec suddenly yelled out, 
“Moose dar—shoot ’im!” and looking 
diagonally to the left, toward another 
hillock, I saw lumbering across it our 
magnificent bull. I have seen antelope 
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scampering over the plains, mule deer 
sealing rocky draws and bear wabbling 
into thickets; one of the finest pictures 
in my memory is a band of bull elk 
dashing along the sky-line of a ridge. 
But as majestic big game they all have 
to yield the palm to that running 
moose. 

“Bang!” A paunch shot! The bull 
flinched a2 moment but swung those 
long legs the faster. The second shot 
struck fairly in his engine-room, dis- 
abling his machinery, and he pitched 
forward with a crash, his great antlers 
throwing up a shower of twigs and 
dirt. 

Did I yell? The echoes of Nipissing 
are resounding yet. I grasped Alec’s 
hand and shook it until his teeth chat- 
tered and then dug up from the depths 
of my hunting jacket a small, sus- 
picious-looking flagon, dividing its con- 
tents with him. 

We hurried across the valley and 
found the moose still breathing, but in 
his last throes. He was a monster, 
measuring seven feet from hoof to 
shoulder, and ten feet from muzzle to 
tail. He had a splendid pair of antlers, 
with twenty-one points, every one long 
and perfect. The palms were over a 
foot wide and rolled upward, making 
an unusually well-rounded and _ high 
basket, and in fact were one of the 
handsomest pair of antlers I had ever 
seen. The bell I found to be twenty 
inches long. 

T took several photographs of the 
moose, after which Alec cut off the 
head, while I dug for the fatal bullet— 
an operation which I always perform 
with a great deal of interest. I found 
that it had mushroomed out until 
its surface area was now over six times 
what it was when it left the rifle. 

After removing the head, Alee took 
off his coat and rubbed it over the 
carcass—to keep off the wolves. He 
then rigged his tump-line for packing 
out the head, while I shouldered a bundle 
of legs and meat, and we made our 
way back totheriver. Arriving there we 
found our canoe had pulled loose its 
moorings and blown across the stream. 
Luckily the wind held it there. for we 
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would have been in a sad plight had it 
gone over the falls and left us stranded 
afoot 110 miles from the railroad. One 
should never take any chances with a 
canoe in the wilderness, but make it an 
invariable rule to haul it ashore when 
leaving it. I sat down with the trophy, 
while Alec went to get across the river 
and recover the runaway. 

I sat up long that night talking it 
all over with my swarthy companion, 
and wondering how it had all happened 
so quickly. One thing was certain: 
my dusky woodsman knew what he 
was about when he kept me paddling 
up the long, wearisome miles of the 
Sturgeon. 

Next morning Alec and I paddled to 
our former landing-place, and he, like 
a true woodsman, led the way by the 
shortest route, straight to my moose. 
We saw no other game on the way, and 
found the carcass just as we had left it. 
After we had removed some good cuts 
of the meat we made our way back to 
camp. 

The next day, our third and last in 
camp, was devoted to photographing 
and skinning the head and getting ready 
for departure. I had accomplished in 
one day what I had thought might take 
me three weeks, but I was nevertheless 
sorry to leave this most attractive 
spot, and really regretted that good luck 
had come to me so quickly. 

Next morning the weather had turned 
very cold. We arose early, and after 
a substantial breakfast launched our 
canoe and started on our long journey 
down the Sturgeon, past the occasional 
lumber camps, past the rapids we could 
run and those we had to portage, among 
the latter the Big Chute; past the 
first farmhouse, to the bridge above 
Smoky Falls, where I was to take wagon 
portage to Sturgeon Falls. whence the 
railway would whirl me and my trophy 
away to the states. And I thought 
me, as I took up my paddle and dipped 
it into the amber flood of the wilder- 
ness river, I should journey a long, 
long way ere I should meet another so 
deserving of my respect as this deft, si- 
lent man of the woods, this humble 
Indian Alec I was to leave behind. 























THE ELK IN JACKSON’S HOLE 


In recent years northwestern Colorado was the home of countless elk, but 
to-day, due to the depredations of unprincipled hunters, and to the emigration to 
Wyoming of many bands of the elk, but few remain. Hundreds of these migrating 
elk poured into the Jackson’s Hole country, to join the Yellowstone Park herds, 
and it is here that they are most plentiful in America to-day. While they seem 
comparatively tame when herded on the open winter ranges and are there so 
easily killed as to offer no sport whatever, they are not easily stalked close 
enough to photograph, usually keeping in the open, away from cover. Among 
the most successful of those who have photographed the elk in the Jackson’s 
Hole country is Mr. 8. N. Leek, of Jackson, Wyo., who made the photographs 
from which the accompanying pictures are reproduced. 



































AT THE END OF THE TRAIL 


Reminiscent of the Maine Woods in the Late Autumn 


By W. A. BARBER 


Illustrated from Photographs by A. W. Grant 


(CCTOBER found me looking forward 
with eager anticipation to a new 
hunting experience—a trip to the great 
forest of Maine under the care of my 
genial sportsman friend, Mr. A. W. 
Grant. The picture painted for me at 
that time by him was indeed charming, 
but the enjoyment of the trip proved far 
beyond my expectations. And _ truth- 


—and what would we not give for a 
picture with the colors reproduced as we 
see them! The sport continues till after 
the limbs are bare, and past the time of 
the first snowfall to almost deep winter. 
Long before November 30, in Maine 
there are snowstorms that make even 
the hardy hunter and guide stay indoors 
close to the big fireplace. The enthu- 

















There had been a nice fall of snow 


fully has it been said that “to know a 
man you must go to the woods with 
him.” 
' “Fortunate is he who has reserved a 
few weeks of the late fall or early winter 
for his playtime. He shall come home 
tanned by wind and weather, well repaid 
in improvement of health and having 
acquired some of the imperturbable se- 
renity of the silent world; he shall return 
to his bread-winning possessed of reserve 
force sufficient to meetany peremptory 
demand, and his work"shall be as play. 
Che hunting seasonin Maine begins 
wnen the trees are adorned with the rich 
browns and yellows and reds of autumn 





siasts wil] ‘ ~ you that there is no sport 
to be comp.zed with still-hunting. That 
is very true, for there is no other sport 
which is so invigorating. The long walks 
~—-their distances unnoticed in the con- 
stant look-out for game—through the 
crisp, bracing air, so tire a man that after 
a day’s hunt he can go to his camp and 
eat enough for any three ordinary city 
men and sleep so soundly that the com- 
bined snores of a shack-full of companions 
cannot awaken him. After a man comes 
home from this strenuous life he looks 
as if he had been training for a few 
months, and his friends remark on the 
healthy glow of his face. 


























ON IRON BOUND LAKE 


Three guarantees go with each trip to ness man, the guarantee that you won't 
Maine: If you are a young bachelor, the once think of the “balance of trade”: 
guarantee that you will forget for two and if you are an elderly man, the assur- 
whole weeks that some other fellow is ance that in your first night’s sleep on a 
perhaps spending his evenings with the balsam bed you will lose exactly}thirty 
girl you most admire. If you are a busi- years. 




















THE ROAD LEAVING JACKMAN 























ON ALDER 


“A flutter of wakeful leaves—a smothered 
surge in the tasseled pines—the sweet song of 
running water! It’s a Maine woods lullaby 
with rest in every breath.” 


As I con over friend Grant’s charming 
photos of the road leaving Jackman and 


BROOK LAKE 


the Heald Pond Camps, the penetrating 
October smell of the backwoods, the 
smell of burning wood in the old-fash- 
ioned stone fireplaces at the camps are 
in my nostrils and I feel on my face the 
chilly, windless evening air. Do you 

















A VIEW ON THE SOUTH BRANCH OF THE PENOBSCOT RIVER 
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know the distinctive autumn smells of 
the backwoods settlements? The smells 
which, once enjoyed, can never lose their 
potency, their power over the most secret 
springs of memory and longing? They 
call up scenes of harsh, darkening upland 
pastures, dotted with ragged stumps and 
backed by ragged forests. But is that 
all? 

My welcome to camp at Heald pond was 
just like going back home. Mr. Hughy 


written description must fall so far short 
of conveying an impression of the glories 
of these matchless woods that it were 
mere labor lost. 

I wish I were able to portray the scene 
I looked upon that first evening. Bald 
mountain, rising one mile above sea level, 
the verdure of its upper half white and 
beautiful under a new mantle of snow, 
then the green of the intervening spruce 
studding the shore of the lake. 
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made from balsam boughs 


and his good wife greeted me with warm 
handshakes. They made me feel truly 
welcome to one of the simplest, yet 
grandest, places in the world. 

The charms of this vast region are’ be- 
coming well known to lovers ofZnature 
and of outdoor life; its healthfulness is 
unsurpassed. The pure mountain air, 
balmy with odors of cedar and spruce; 
the cool sparkling lakes, added to the 
freshness and charm of unchanged na- 
ture, make this whole region one of in- 
comparable beauty and just the place 
one seeks for rest and health. Any 


and covered with blankets 


The trip from Jackman to the South 
branch of the Penobscot river is thirty- 
one miles, attended, of course, by some 
hardships, but is through one of the wild- 
est, most beautiful and picturesque sec- 
tions of the state. Civilization is prac- 
tically left behind’ at Jackman, on the 
St. John and Halifax branch of the_rail- 
way. The canoe and the trail succeed 
the parlor car. A new route to our per- 
manent camp on the Penobscot river was 
by way of Iron Bound lake, one of the 
many beautiful little sheets of water that 
lie all about this section, and in which the 
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AT THE END OF THE TRAIL 


trout rise in doubles and triples. This 
way 4 journeyedjon foot with a pack on 
my back, and ate my luncheon at the 
lake. The welcome I was accorded by 
Mr. Grant and the guide on reaching 
camp well repaid me for the lonesome 
tramp through the forest, with only an 
almost extinct lumber road to guide me. 
Charlie knew how far I had jouineyed 
and was not to be outdone, for the table 
was all ‘‘sot,’”’ and the best of the season 
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was that there was no great fireplace to 
spread about that cheerful glow that we 
cannot secure in any other way. There 
are a couple of rough looking tables and 
some benches and chairs with rustic legs. 
The bunks along the walls are made from 
balsam boughs and are covered with 
blankets; and much to the amusement 
of our guides, I insisted upon putting on 
sheets. 


The hunt itself is the thing. There is 




















the sweet song of running water 


was included in his spread. The camp 
looked natural, the comfortable beds, 
made as though by the artistic hand of a 
“Bridget,” looked inviting; the pine 
wood snapping in the cook-stove sug- 
gested the part it would play in making 
our visit to camp a pleasant one. 

_ {The old log cabin which was our home 
stands on the edge of the clearing—the 
log shanty, the guides call it. It is a 
rough looking place, outside, and there 
is little to brag about on the inside, per- 
haps. My only disappointment in it 


a fascination in still-hunting—for even 
astray cat in your pigeon loft back home. 
But when the hunt is carried on with the 
hunter surrounded by the wonderful 
beauties of the forest—no wonder we 
travel over a thousand miles to enjoy it. 

It was just breaking dayas I shouldered 
the .30-30 and struck out for Alder 
Brook lake where deer were said to 
abound. There had been a nice fall of 
snow, making good tracking. Out in 
the cold, gray dawn I marched for my 
first try at big game—and quite alone, 
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unincumbered by a guide. I had in mind 
just the kind of deer I wanted—one that 
made very big tracks and wore a rocking- 
chair on his head. I took up over a hill, 
and actually, it soon became so steep, 
for a mile (or less), that when I was 
standing up I was almost lying down on 
the side of the hill. I tramped all fore- 
noon, ate a hearty cold lunch, started 
again, and about four o’clock I was taking 
in things in general, somewhat tired, a 
little discouraged. ’Way out a turn in 
the tote-road my eye caught sight of an 
object, which on second thought re- 
minded me of something I had seen be- 
fore. I dropped down on one knee to 
get a better view. Yes—another good 
squint—he was a dandy! But three 
hundred yards away, and an open place 
between us. There were some pretty 
high bushes intervening, so I decided 
to crawl closer. Away I went, like a 
snail, keeping bushes between myself and 
the unsuspecting deer all the time. A 
hundred and fifty yards—pretty long 
shot for a greenie; suppose I get just a 
little closer. Next move I broke a twig; 
up,,went the buck’s head! Now or 


never—one moment more and he would 
be gone. I chucked the new rifle to my 
shoulder, made my}ffirst request of it, 
and away went my deer, giving his white 
flag what seemed a distressing flirt. 
Surely I did not miss entirely. I started 
after him: his tracks indicated confusion 
of their maker. I noted a few crimson 
spots on the snow—and there, no more 
than twenty yards from where he had 
stood listening, he lay—a_ beautiful 
specimen. 

As you are speeding homeward with 
your muscles strong from glorious work, 
and your skin tanned by the mountain 
air, you will think over every moment of 
your outing; of the splendor of the sun- 
rise, the magnificence of the scenery, 
the glaciers, the torrents, and the thou- 
sand and one marvels of the wonderland 
you have left. Your beautiful trophies 
are with you, and, as you take your last 
backward glance and your straining 
eyes catch the last glint of the snow-clad 
hills, you will promise yourself many an- 
other outing among them, and perhaps, 
as the writer did, you will wish yourself 
back at the end of the trail. 





























ON THE BACK TRAIL 
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BUTTERMILK barren was made 

during the last glacial epoch, 
in the wilds of New Brunswick. It 
is not known by this name to sa- 
vants, but, locally and colloquially, 
Buttermilk barren it is, and Buttermilk 
barren it will be. There are many others, 
but only one Buttermilk barren. 

The charm of distant mountains, the 
grandeur and stillness of the surround- 
ing forest, the tales of exciting and 
thrilling adventure, and the magnif- 
icent trophies secured upon its exten- 
sive areas, tell the reason why. Fortu- 
nate indeed is the nimrod seeking ad- 
venture and ambitious for glory, whose 
snowshoes work high art in repousse 
and intaglio upon the spotless and spark- 
ling snow that gives the barren its 
bucolic name. 

Buttermilk, like most other barrens, 
is overgrown with stunted spruce, 
gnarled and unshapely, the branches 
of which are, 


“Bearded with moss, and in garments green, 
indistinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of Eld, with voices sad 
and prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that 
rest on their bosoms.”’ 


Beneath the carpet of the light 
fluffy snow, and within easy reach by 
the snow-shovel hoofs with which nature 
has provided Rangifer caribou, is abund- 
ance of reindeer moss, lichens, and other 
arctic and subarctic food to attract 
and satisfy the ravenous appetite of 
its winter visitors. 

In contour, Buttermilk barren re- 
sembles a huge pair of eye-glasses. 
It is surrounded by three mountains, 
the central one penetrating almost 
across the barren and nearly dividing it 
into two of equal size. 










, It was my good fortune to share 
the pleasures of a winter camp with 
congenial companions upon a spur of 
this central mountain, which was 
within easy reach of either end of the 
bog, and which afforded an excellent op- 
portunity to take advantage of the 
wind without making long journeys, 
blow from whichever point of the com- 
pass it might. Beads had been suc- 
cessfully drawn upon the quarry, and 
the shambles groaned with the well- 
earned trophy of every sportsman of 
the party—the limit allowed by law. 
Their huge carcasses made a _ weird 
picture by moonlight, and their shad- 
ows, silhouetted upon the virgin snow, 
looked uncanny. But the Monarch of 
them all, he of the mighty antler-spread; 
he who was the target of the shrewdest, 
the most persistent and skilled visitor to 
these solitudes; the one of all others the 
most desired and sought after, and of 
whom almost fabulous tales were told, 
still roamed Buttermilk barren un- 
scathed. Here was a foeman worthy of 
our steel. The difficult is always fasci- 
nating. Hither must we return. 
Correspondence during the following 
season only confirmed our factotum and 
camp manager more fully in his oft- 
expressed opinion that as skill and endur- 
ance had been tried—and tried in vain, 
times without number—his Royal High- 
ness led a charmed life, and that some- 
thing more than either or both must 
be resorted to, to insure hiscapture. This 
was only pooh-poohed at by my com- 
panions, but knowing the crotchets 


and whims of hunters and guides, I 
deemed it best to humor his predilections, 
and so gave him carte blanche to plan 
for me as his better judgment approved, 
promising on my part to be satisfied 
with results. 
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Another twelve months had swiftly 
sped the way of all others when the 
campfire was again lighted in the 
fireplace of the same old camp. Its 
ruddy glow showed a new face in the 
person of Lucky Dan among the guides, 
a child of the woods, to whose reputation 
for prowess and success had been ad- 
ded the undefinable quality of “lucky.” 
But a few years beyond the period that 
divides youth from manhood, his close- 
knit and well-developed frame—lithe 
and sinewy—told of physical devel- 
opment at its best, and the play of the 
campfire upon his features made clear- 
ly manifest the strains of blood that 
united in his person. Love of advent- 
ure drove his Hibernian father from the 
“ould sod,” and his journeyings only 
ended among the Micmacs in the wil- 
derness. Heeding the admonition im- 
plied in the words of scripture, which 
say that “it is not well for man to be 
alone,” he joined his fortunes to a 
copper-colored Venus of the woods— 
and Lucky Dan is a living proof of the 
union. The national traits of wit and 
humor, which were transmitted by 
the father, blended with the shrewd- 
ness and cunning of the redman, were 
all clearly legible in his physiognomy 
and demeanor. His words were few 
and apposite. ‘We are all born, but 
not dead yet,” was his frequent solace 
at any ill-timed event, and at the close 
of an unsuccessful day—another way 
of saying “while there’s life there’s 
hope.” 

Lucky Dan had been secured from a 
distance for my special benefit, and al- 
ready the days of the Monarch of But- 
termilk barren were numbered. Cast- 
ing lots for choice of locations for hunt- 
ing on the barren, it was the good 
fortune of my friend to win, and he 
very naturally chose the leeward end. 
Somewhat downcast, Dan and I started 
out, my friend and his guide making 
a long detour to the further end of the 
barren so as to have the wind in their 
favor. Setting forth in the opposite 
direction, I gave expression to my dis- 
appointment at this frown of Fortune, 
and for the first time I was somewhat 
comforted and reassured at Lucky Dan’s 


“We are all born, but not dead yet.” 

Travel as cautiously as we might, 
a puff of wind seemed always seeking an 
opportunity to annoy us by speeding 
down the barren and destroying any 
chance for getting a shot in even the 
most likely places. 

“Seems as if the holes in the clouds 
were all in the wrong place to-day,” 
was Lucky Dan’s remark when a small 
herd—two cows and a small bull— 
that we had patiently stalked for a 
long time, caught our scent while still 
out of range and wildly dashed away. 
To these remarks I made no reply; but 
I mentally sought to reconcile matters 
with the flattering prefix to my guide’s 
name. 

Somewhat tired and disappointed, we 
returned to camp and “boiled the 
kettle” for dinner. The adverse ex- 
perience of the forenoon and the un- 
favorable wind caused us to linger in 
the camp after dinner. But presently 
the sharp crack of a rifle a long distance 
down the wind broke the stillness, and 
this was soon followed by another and 
another. 

Hastily grasping my rifle, Lucky 
Dan hurriedly led the way to the barren 
at its narrowest part. We soon took 
a commanding position, but no caribou 
hove in sight. Later, I whispered to 
my guide that the shots were probably 
fired at the herd we had started earlier 
in the day. ‘May be so, may be not,” 
was the double-acting, either-way, 
neither-way, non-committal reply. 

Having remained painfully quiet for 
some time, Lucky Dan suggested that 
we go over nearer to the opposite border 
of the barren, to a more attractive- 
looking spot that promised to be a better 
place to reconnoitre. I handed him 
my rifle and we started along. We had 
gone a little more than half the distance 
when another rifle shot rang out near 
by, sharp and seeming like a peal of 
thunder. Lucky Dan essayed to wheel 
about to hand me my rifle, when the 
toe of one of his snowshoes caught 
in the loop of a twig that was frozen 
in the ice, and awayywent my rifle in 
one direction, Lucky§Danffin another. 
Then a herd of five caribou thundered 
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THE MONARCH OF BUTTERMILK BARREN 


by with all the speed and noise of a 
passing railway train, and within easy 
shot of our first location—and the 
Monarch of Buttermilk barren or his 
very good counterpart led the van! 

Neither the Eight Beatitudes, 
comforting words of holy Job, 
early Sunday school lessons were re- 
called just then, but but ! 

Tension was relieved, if my feelings 
were not wholly assuaged, when I 
learned that my hunting comrade, us- 
ually holding a deadly rifle, had made two 
ineffectual shots at His Majesty, which 
tended to confirm the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that he led a charmed 
existence, and that more than en- 
durance and skill were required for his 
capture. 

We have roamed the woods too much, 
experienced its uncertainties too often, 
and tasted the blended cup of success 
and disappointment too many times, 
to let the untoward depress and em- 
bitter, and I took my departure that 
night to the land of dreams, still trying 
to extract comfort from Lucky Dan’s 
aphorism. 

Tired from the unusual fatigue of our 
first day’s adventure, the following 
morning was well advanced before we 
turned out to do justice to our cook’s 
ample and toothsome breakfast of young 
caribou steaks, fried onions, potatoes 
au naturel, hot cornmeal muffins and 
creamery butter, and fragrant coffee 
that would extort praise from an old 
epicure. The morning sun shone glo- 
riously above the treetops, and not a 
breath of air stirred the mosses on the 
stunted spruces of the barren. To-day 
there would be no wind to aid the Mon- 
arch—and his massive antlered head 
would surely grace our camp before 
night. With all the courage and as- 
surance born of seeming certainty, we 
sallied forth; but returning to camp 
in the darkening shadows of night, we 
were sadly reminded of a very old say- 
ing that is too well known to need rep- 
etition here, and that we had reckoned 
without our host—the Monarch still 
wore his crown. 

Days filled with adventures and pleas- 
ures rapidly followed each other; but 
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ever and anon the thorns of disappoint- 
ment, the{damaged¥reputation of Lucky 
Dan,* and the freedom of the Monarch, 
would obtrude ‘themselves and throw 
darkening shadows over an otherwise 
fair picture. To record but a summary 
of our adventures and pleasures, our 
successes and failures, would extend 
this article to undue length. I shall, 
therefore, eliminate all down to the 
last day. 

It is but fair to Lucky Dan to say that 
he was not at all self-conscious and 
egotistical, and that he did not proudly 
wear the laurels so generously accorded 
to him. While optimistic to the last 
degree, and hopeful ever, it was the op- 
timism and hope born of experience 
and observation, rather than the un- 
warranted assumptions born of pre- 
sumption and ignorance. His frank- 
ness and hopefulness were as much in 
evidence the last night in camp as they 
were the first night; and yet to none 
other did it seem possible to add to the 
pleasures and success that had already 
been ours—and that would have been 
ample for the most exacting did not the 
knowledge that the Monarch of them 
all still roamed at liberty, which gave 
to us a twinge of regret. 

Long before daylight, on the day of 
our departure, our breakfast was dis- 
posed of, and at the suggestion of 
Lucky Dan, he and I “hit the trail” 
for the settlement, thirty miles away, 
while the rest of the party were pack- 
ing the dunnage of the camp for trans- 
portation by the tote team. We had 
journeyed several miles before day- 
light, and compassed nearly the whole 
of the distance around the end of the 
bog, when we met a team, driven by a 
man well beyond mid-life, on his way 
from one of his logging camps in the 
woods to another. He told us of en- 
countering a herd of caribou, but a 
short distance back, the bull carrying 
the most magnificent set of antlers that 
he had ever seen. In answer to our 
inquiries he said that they left the 
road about a half mile back, that they 
ran leisurely away to the right, heading 
for the upper end of Buttermilk barren. 
Here was an opportunity not to be 
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neglected. Hastily taking an old en- 
velope from my pocket, I wrote the 
facts of the case thereon and#stuck it 
into a split stick by the wayside, where 
it would be seen by our party on their 
way out. 

Lucky Dan’s advice now given, boiled 
down, was absolute stillness, alertness, 
speed. Soon we were behind a clump 
of evergreen bushes on a crest over- 
looking the bog, and the stillness of that 
early morning hour, blending with our 
earnestness and anxiety, was thrilling 
and impressive. The gloom of the 
morning had not yet given way to the 
light of day, and keen and practiced 
vision was necessary to discern any- 
thing so nearly allied in color as the 
quarry we sought and the surround- 
ing barren. 

I was soon gently touchedfby my 
guide, who pointed to a spot out on the 
barren a few hundred yards away. I 
could see nothing, and in a whisper 
told him so. “They are there—they’re 
feeding,” he whispered back. Look as 
best I might, I could not discern them, 
but Lucky Dan bowed and bowed his 
head in the most positive manner. 
Keeping a sharp lookout, I thought I 
saw something move,—but in another 
moment I felt sure it was the swaying 
of a bush in the morning breeze. As 
we had the advantage of the wind, we 
had nothing to fear from our scent, but 
as time hurried rapidly away, we, must 
soon get in our work so as not to delay 
the team too long waiting for our return. 

It was soon decided that I was to 
remain. where I was, as my position 
gave good command of the barren, and 
Lucky Dan was to do his best at stalk- 
ing to arouse the attention of the feeding 
herd without frightening’ them away. 
He noiselessly took his departure, dodg- 
ing from one bunch of undergrowth 
to another. Soon getting a line on the 
general direction that he followed, and 
with increasing light, I now saw the 
herd pawing the snow away and eating 


their breakfast. Their heads being down 
I was unable to see which one carried the 
massive, branching antlers, and who 
was just then the only one that was in- 
teresting to me. 


Lucky Dan had covered about one-half . 


the distance and was concealed behind 
a bunch of scrub spruce from near the 
center of which had grown a fairly tall 
tree, now only a dead trunk and limbs. 
He made efforts to reconnoitre from 
either side but did not dare expose him- 
self lest the herd take fright and scamper 
wildly away. Finally, he penetrated to 
the dead trunk and keeping directly be- 
hind it, he reached upwards, and laying 
hold of one of the limbs essayed to pull 
himself above the top of the bushes for 
a better view. No sooner had his coon- 
skin cap showed above the surround- 
ing bushes than snap went the limb 
and up went the heads of the herd. 
Landseer never painted a more strik- 
ing picture than that made by the mas- 
sive antlered bull, as he stood at at- 
tention, giving me an excellent quar- 
tering shot. The old reliable .45-70 
quickly spoke out, and with one mighty 
bound the Monarch of Buttermilk bar- 
ren fell limp in death. 

The reverberating echoes had scarce- 
ly died away before cheers upon cheers 
fell gratefully upon our ears. The tote 
team having received the wayside mail, 
my companion and his guide took up 
our trail and were near at hand when 
the report of my rifle told of my suc- 
cess. 

Stretched upon the snow, the mighty 
carcass of my caribou and his huge, 
spreading. and well-balanced antlers of 
fifty-six points, did not belie his repu- 
tation; nor, under the circumstances, 
did his killing, in the least, detract from 
the reputation of Lucky Dan. 

- “Well, Dan,” said I, “there he lies! 
Do you ever expect to do a better day’s 
work?” 

“We are all born, but not dead yet,” 
said Lucky Dan. 
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A Tale of a Trip into the Winter Woods in Northern Ontario 


After 


Moose 


By EVERETT DUFOUR 


ERSONS who have never visited the 
deep forests of the North can have 
scarce any idea of the meaning of the word 
“forest” in its actual sense. The great 
forest,or as the settlers call it, the “‘ bush,” 
of Ontario north of the Rainy river, be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and 
Rainy lake, is beyond description, and 
in late fall and early winter its charms 
put to shame the imaginations of the 
painter and the poet. Though the dis- 
trict along the Rainy river and the line 
of the railway is laid out in townships six 
miles square for a possible twenty miles 
north of the international boundary, the 
vast sylvan forest beyond is not often in- 
vaded by the hunter or trapper. This 
vast, silent haven of the wild things is 
reached by pack train from the little 
village of Wabagoon or Emo in a day or 
two. 

Any one contemplating a sojourn in 
this vast hunting ground will do well to 
get himself in the best possible physical 
condition before starting. It requires 
iron muscles, backed by the greatest de- 
termination, to withstand the trip through 
the dense cedar and tamarac swamps, the 
vast wastes of mossy lowlands known 
as ‘“‘muskegs,” the thickets of ghostlike 
white poplars, the balsam and spruce 
wind-falls so thick as to be almost im- 
passable, and last but by no means least, 
the temperature of this country in win- 
ter. A bed of balsam boughs under a 
brush ‘‘lean-to” before a campfire with 
the thermometer thirty-five degrees below 
zero is no easy berth. Moose-steak or 
venison cooked in the coals, with a dry 
or frozen piece of bread for supper after 
a hard day’s hunt, might not be particu- 
larly agreeable to some—especially if 
there should be no moose-steak or ven- 
ison. 

My friend and I reached Emo in ad- 
vance of some of our party, so concluded 


to hunt in the vicinity of the town until 
their arrival. There were quite a num- 
ber of white-tail deer within a radius of 
two or three miles, we were told, so at 
daybreak the next morning, with several 
others, we started out. After several 
hours’ hunt we returned empty-handed, 
save for one white rabbit. Dinner over, 
we again took our rifles, and this time 
went up the railroad about three-fourths 
of a mile and off in the direction of the 
Rainy river, into a very thickly grown-up 
country with some few open ‘“ deaden- 
ings.” 

Very fresh signs of deer were soon dis- 
covered, and one of our party and I took 
up positions on a well beaten runway 
while Mr. McCowan, the leader of the 
party and a gentleman of wide experi- 
ence in the woods, in company with some 
of the others went on down into the brush 
to ‘‘play dog,” as they expressed it, “and 
run the deer out into the open.” 

After I had remained in this position 
for about an hour, a rifle shot rang out 
down in the dead timber on my left, and 
again all was quiet. An hour more 
passed, and as I was becoming very cold, 
and had already arrived at the conclu- 
sion that there were no deer about (hav- 
ing once or twice heard men’s voices on 
my right), I thought it best to go fur- 
ther up the open and take up another 
position. I took off my cap to turn down 
the ear-flaps, when I caught sight of 
something gray in the bushes across a 
large ravine. Another moment and an 
enormous buck jumped over a fallen tree 
and stood erect, looking out into the open 
towards me. My rifle was on him in an 
instant, and as it rang out he fell for- 
ward on his knees, but was up again 
even quicker than he went down, and 
running across the open at a broken gal- 
lop, coming out towards me and a little 
to the right. Momentarily expecting 
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him to fall, I sat perfectly still, but as he 
recovered from the first shock of the bul- 
let his speed materially increased, and I 
was soon convinced that another shot 
was necessary. Holding as near as I 
could on the poirit of his shoulder I fired 
a second shot, whereupon he turned a 
complete somersault down the hill. 
When I reached him he was dead: the 
second shot, having shattered his right 
shoulder and torn his heart to pieces, had 
lodged under the skin on the other side. 

The vitality of these fleet animals is 
something wonderful. The first shot had 
struck him squarely in the chest, and 
ranging slightly to the left had almost 
completely severed that fore leg from the 
body and had cut off all the ribs on that 
side, yet he was able to cover the ground 
very fast, there being not more than four 
or five seconds from the time the first 
shot was fired at one hundred and sixty 
yards until he fell at ninety yards. 

I went back to town after a team to 
bring in the buck, but was so long con- 
vincing them at the house that I had 
killed a deer that my friends who were 
left in the woods stopped a farmer’s 
wagon coming in and brought the quarry 
in. He must have weighed about three 
hundred pounds, and when the old hun- 
ters around the village saw him they 
declared him to be “‘the largest deer ever 
killed on the Rainy river.” 

Everything was in readiness for the 
trip into the forest on the next day, and 
at. daybreak we were off on our twenty- 
five mile drive; carrying with us pro- 
visions enough for a month’s sojourn, 
and rifles and ammunition enough to have 
killed all the moose in the province of 
Ontario. Although the weather was fair 
the trail was very rough, and I soon found 
it much easier to walk than to try to stay 
on the wagon. I consequently walked 
the greater part of the distance. 

We arrived at the log cabin, or“‘shack,”’ 
as it was more familiarly known, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon; having 
upset the wagon two or three different 
times, and spilled our provisions out 
as many more. Notwithstanding, the 
driver informed us that the road was 
particularly good, which later on we 
found to be a fact compared with some 


other trails we followed on that trip. 

After dinner we walked out into the 
woods a little way, not more than half a 
mile, where we saw numerous traces of 
moose, and some of deer and caribou. 

Starting out with the coming of the 
first gray streaks of dawn the next morn- 
ing, the seven of us kept together for 
probably half a mile, and then we sep- 
arated, two going to the left and two to 
the right, while three, including myself, 
went straight ahead up an old trail that 
had been used for nothing but to bring 
out the moose that had fallen to the rifle 
in the years gone by. After tramping 
along this trail for about two miles, over 
logs and fallen timber, rocks and mossy 
swamps, the latter now pretty well frozen 
up, I came upon the track of an old moose 
that had crossed the trail and taken a 
southwesterly course back down through 
the denser timber in the direction of the 
men who had gone off to the left. The 
boys with me circled well out to the west 
in an endeavor to turn the moose and 
drive him on to the others, for it was next 
to impossible to get close enough to get 
a shot ourselves, as the bushes were so 
very dry we were obliged to make a great 
deal of noise in passing through them. I 
followed as best I could, and as fast, on 
the tracks of the big fellow, and was for- 
tunate in getting close enough to hear 
him going through the brush, but al- 
though I was at times not more than fifty 
or sixty yards from the bull, I could not 
catch a glimpse of him, the bush was so 
dense. Suddenly I heard a crash as he 
broke through some fallen timber, and 
almost simultaneously two bullets skipped 
over my -head, followed closely by the 
reports of two rifles. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause and five more shots rang 
out in rapid succession: the moose had 
run up to within ten steps of the two 
hunters on our left, who were at the time 
sitting on a log waiting for us; and the 
first and only shot fired by one of them 
passed entirely over the animal. A car- 
tridge jammed and prevented the young 
man from firing a second shot. The six 
shots from the second rifle all took effect 
in vital places before the bull went down, 
a hundred yards further on. 

The shooting attracted the attention 
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of the rest of the party, and in a little 
while all seven were proudly at work on 
the first moose of the hunt—a full grown 
bull. But his antlers had not yet begun 
to web. 

I think we all had enough of bringing 
in a moose the same day killed, for this 
was the first and last time we tried it. It 
is usual in this country to take an entire 
day to bring the quarry in, and not in- 
frequently it takes more than a day to cut 
a trail to the carcass so that it can be 
packed out on a horse, a quarter at a 
time. 

Having killed a moose the first day, 
and taking into consideration the signs 
we saw, we thought it would be only a 
matter of a few days before each of our 
party would have a fine specimen; but it 
was not to be. We hunted from day- 
break until dark each day for a week 
before the next moose was killed, and 
this one was found lying down in a dense 
cedar swamp and shot before it scarcely 
had time to get out of its bed. 

The few shots that were fired during 
this first week of the hunt seemed to have 
driven the moose further back into the 
forest, as we discovered from a fresh fall 
of snow; so we decided to carry rations 
enough for a day or two and go up six or 
seven miles further into the woods. Early 
the next morning found us winding our 
way up the trail, and when night came 
we had thrown up a brush and bark lean- 
to about five miles west of the Northwest 
bay, Rainy lake. On our way out from 
the shack the only pail we had in which 
to make tea was lost, and even if it had 
not been, it would have been but very 
little use, as we could find no water, and 
the snow as yet was not deep enough to 
amount to anything. After we had fin- 
ished a particularly dry supper we gath- 
ered together a sufficient quantity of 
wood to last over night,and as theweather 
was quite cold we had to take turns watch- 
ing the fire. 

As dawn appeared the next morning 
we were ready for the hunt and made our 
way down the rocks in a southeasterly 
direction, toward where we had heard 
the distant call of a moose. It is un- 
usual to hear them call this late in the 
season. We had not gone very far when 
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the wolves began to howl nearby, but 
they were very shy and did not allow us 
to catch .sight of them. The Ontario 
government offers a bounty of $15 for 
their pelts, and they are consequently 
hunted, trapped, and poisoned to a great 
extent. Although we saw a great many 
signs of moose that day and the next, we 
neither saw nor heard one, and as two 
days were about as long as we cared to be 
without water, the next morning found 
us on our way towards the shack, where 
we arrived, tired and hungry, about sun- 
down. We shot the heads off a few 
grouse as we neared the cabin, and these 
birds, together with moose-steak and 
venison, were cooked for supper. The 
cook was entirely out of bread and wanted 
us to wait until he could make biscuits, 
but we promptly overruled this idea, 
and proceeded to dine on that which 
could be prepared in the shortest time. 
The well at the side of the hut was only 
about ten feet deep, and after climbing 
down into it and cutting five or six inches 
of ice, I succeeded in having the first 
drink of water I had had in three days. 
After supper we soon sought our bunks 


‘and were sound asleep. The cook, in the 


meantime, had commenced making bis- 
cuits, and about nine o’clock I was awak- 
ened by my bunkmate climbing out of the 
bunk over me—the first pan of biscuits 
were done and all of us made a rush to 
grab as many as we could hold, only to 
find that we could not hold any, they 
were so very hot. As soon as they cooled 
a little we enjoyed them very much. I 
really think they were the best I ever 
ate. 

Our supply of venison was getting very 
low, so we decided to try for deer in the 
smaller timber to the west of the shanty, 
and early next morning made our way 
through the woods to a poplar thicket, 
which we hunted thoroughly, and al- 
though one of our party had two shots 
we did not succeed in getting a deer. 

The snow was now about six inches 
deep, and as we noticed quite a number of 
moose and caribou tracks in the neigh- 
borhood, we decided to hunt in the timber 
close to the hut and rest for a few days. 
On the second day out one of the party 
shot a fine buck not forty yards from me. 
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I was sitting on a log eating my lunch 
when four shots rang out in rapid succes- 
sion. My friend whistled and I answered 
by simply walking a few steps, which 
brought me in full view of both the hunter 
and his deer. The deer had been feeding 
on a survey line, and the hunter had 
walked up to within twenty-five vards of 
it without being noticed. We cleaned it 
and laid it across a log so that when 
frozen it would be the more easily packed 
on a horse. The thermometer was now 
about thirty degrees below zero, and it 
would be a very short while before the 
deer would be frozen hard. This buck 
had but one perfect antler, the other being 
but a sharp prong, while the deer I had 
killed before coming out into the forest 
had the most perfect and magnificent 
antlers I have ever seen. 

During our hunt near the shack the 
party bagged two moose and several deer, 
but although I caught sight of two of 
the big fellows and heard one deer, I 
did not so much as fire a shot. 

We now concluded to go further back 
than ever into the forest and made ready 
the tent, the sheet-iron stove, and such 
cooking utensils, blankets, provisions, 
ete., as we deemed necessary for a week’s 
sojourn in the most ,remote place we 
could possibly find. The tent was 
pitched at sundown about ten miles 
west of the northern end of Rainy lake, 
on the edge of a large muskeg, and a 
lean-to made of balsam boughs for the 
horses, which were sent back to the 
shanty on the following day. We were 
now in the depths of the forest, and the 
place was literally tracked up by moose 
and caribou, but scarcely a single deer 
track could be found. The reason for 
this is that the deer are afraid of the 
wolves and will not go so far back into 
the woods, but prefer to stay out near 
the settlements. 

During this week’s hunt our party 
killed two moose and two caribou, but 
as yet I had not fired my rifle. Once or 
twice while tracking a moose in the snow 
I succeeded in getting close enough to 
hear him breaking through the bushes, 
but I could not get a sight of the quarry. 

Every man in the party had now killed 
a moose, with the single exception of 
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myself. Two had each a caribou, to say 
nothing of the deer that had fallen. | 
carried the most powerful rifle in the 
party, a .405, and this, in view of the fact 
that I had killed but one deer, and that 
before coming out into the woods, brought 
forth a great deal of merriment. Try as 
I would I could not get a shot, although 
at places the moose had made “yards” 
in the dense timber. Occasionally, after 
tracking one for several hours, I would 
come up with him when it was too dark 
to see, and by the next morning the place 
would be tracked up so that one track 
could not be distinguished from another. 
I began to realize that to kill a moose re- 
quired persistence in the extreme, unless 
a person happened to be more or less for- 
tunate, and made up my mind to keep 
everlastingly at it until I brought about 
success. 

Four of our party were now called away 
and, as a very severe snow storm had set 
in, we decided to drive west over a trail 
some five or six miles to another hut and 
hunt frem there for a few days. Day- 
light next morning found us riding on a 
drag sleigh in the direction of this shanty, 
where we arrived about nine o’clock, and 
after a few minutes’ talk with the old 
hunter who lived there we drove on back 
into the woods to a place at which he 
assured us we “could not help but get a 
shot at a moose.” It was ten o’clock 
when we arrived at the moose grounds, 
and upon leaving the sleigh we separated 
and pushed into a dense cedar swamp. 
The snow was falling so fast it was im- 
possible to see fifty yards ahead, except 
at intervals when the wind would blow 
the snow from one side to the other. It 
was very cold, too, the thermometer 
having registered thirty-seven degrees 
below zero as we passed the hut. In all 
it was an ideal day for hunting the moose. 

I had gone about half a mile when I 
came across the tracks of five moose cross- 
ing an open muskeg. I followed them 
for about an hour, when two turned off 
to the right. I continued to follow the 
three, and as they neared a dense poplar 
thicket I noticed where they had been 
feeding, the tops of the young trees more 
than an inch in diameter being snapped 
off and partially eaten. I now proceeded 
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very carefully, stopping every few mo- 
ments to listen, and at last I could hear 
the moose ahead of me in the bushes; 
the rattle of their antlers and the snap- 
ping of the branches as they fed were dis- 
tinctly audible. At times they would 
snap so large a branch as to make a noise 
not unlike a pistol shot. The wind being 
in the wrong direction, I dared not at- 
tempt to get closer, and laid down in the 
snow for a moment’s reflection. My first 
thought was of the boys and how easy it 
would be to surround these brutes if they 
were only with me. It was useless to 
think of this, however, so I arose stealth- 
ily and, after taking in the surroundings 
very quietly, followed my tracks back 
about two hundred yards and then cir- 
cled around so as to get down the wind 
from the moose. 

As I neared that part of the thicket 
in which I left the moose feeding (my 
only mark being a dead tamarac), I got 
down on my hands and knees and crawled 
along. They were still feeding, as the 
sound of the rattling bushes was at times 
very distinct. But although they were 


not over fifty or sixty yards distant I 
could not see them; the driving snow- 


storm being simply blinding. There was 
a slight opening in the thicket, and as I 
crawled to it I noticed a well worn moose 
road, about two feet deep, leading in the 
direction of the moose. I lost no time 
in getting into this, and keeping as close 
to the ground as possible made my way 
slowly on, pushing the rifle in front. Sud- 
denly the sharp crack of a frozen bush on 
my right drew my attention, and rising 
slightly I beheld an enormous bull eating 
the top of a poplar he had just broken. 
As I drew my rifle around it touched a 
limb, knocking the snow off and covering 
the sights completely. The moose was 
so close I had no time to spare and took 
a snap shot at his shoulder, but the bullet 
struck a small tree and deflected. The 
big animal lunged into the thicket, at the 
same time knocking the snow from the 
trees, and this, together with that which 
was falling, completely hid him from 
view. Instantly two others, both bulls, 
rushed from the thicket in towards the 
first moose, and as they did not locate 
the shot they became confused, whirling 
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and turning in every direction I had 
time to fire but one shot at the largest of 
these two before they were out of sight 
in the snow, which fell in showers as they 
rushed through the thicket. 

It was alloverin an instant. Refilling 
the magazine of my rifle, I took up the 
track of the moose that had gone off to 
the southeast at a gallop. I followed this 
track down through the thick brush and 
fallen timber for about two hundred 
yards, but as he kept up either a trot or 
gallop and I saw that he was losing no 
blood I came back and took up the track 
of the one that had gone off to the 
north. This one started off at a trot but 
soon came to a walk, and now blood was 
scattered profusely all along. I was sure 
I was on the track of the only one I had 
shot. It was not long before I came upon 
a place where he had been lying down, 
and the bed was crimson with blood. 
Greatly encouraged by this I pushed on 
as fast as I could, through dense thickets. 
through mossy swamps and over fallen 
timber, until I was almost exhausted. 
Several times, in an effort to get over the 
timber, I had rather severe falls; once | 
caught my foot as I fell and for a while 
thought some one of the bones was 
broken. The places where the moose 
had lain down were now very much 
closer together, and I taerefore knew he 
was growing very much weaker. Yet, 
while at times I could hear him break- 
ing through the bushes, try as I would 
1 could not get sight of him, due prin- 
cipally to the falling snow. At last | 
saw where he had attempted to cross over 
a ledge of rocks, but being very weak 
had slipped and, falling back, had gone 
around it. Climbing as quickly as pos- 
sible to the top of this ledge, I looked 
carefully into the bushes on the other 
side, knowing that if he was lving down 
it would be very difficult to see him, as 
the moose are covered with frost during 
the very cold weather. Not seeing him 
I started on, only to slip and fall forward 
in the snow. As I fell I saw the moose 
rise slowly to his feet and stand looking 
back down his trail, not forty yards dis 
tant. He was broadside to me, and al- 
though so near to me, it was snowing so 
fast I could only see him at intervals. He 
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had been unable to locate the sound, and 
as he stood looking back through the 
woods a well-directed shot behind the ear 
brought him to the ground. I did not 
attempt to rise, but fired from my posi- 
tion in the snow. 

As I supposed my friends had heard 
the firing and would soon arrive, I started 
in to skin the head of my moose, the 
antlers of which measured fifty-four 
inches from tip to tip. This task I found 
not so easy as I had supposed. I was 
obliged to take the entire neck off down 
close to the shoulders and then turn the 
skin back. This done, I proceeded to 
clean the moose, but as I had no axe this 
could not be accomplished very satis- 
factorily. It was now too dark to at- 
tempt to find my way back to the trail, 
and as the boys had not come up, I went 
to the top of the rock from where I had 
fired the last shot and fired two shots in 
rapid succession (a call for assistance), 
but as no reply came I concluded there 
was but one thing to do—make a good 
fire and spend the night. I had no blan- 
ket, no tea, no axe, but I had my rifle, a 
hunting knife and plenty of meat. It 
was intensely cold, for my woolen gloves 
would stick to the rifle—something they 
had not done before, although it had been 
nearly forty degrees below zero on one 
oceasion. An axe was not very neces- 
sary for the making of a fire, as the fallen 
timber was so thick in places as to make 
the forest almost impassable. So I 
pulled down some large pieces of birch- 
bark, and pushing them well back under 
some logs and brush I soon had a fire 
roaring. Some slices of the moose’s 
heart were soon cooking on the coals, and 
as I had had nothing to eat since early in 
the morning they were much enjoyed. 
After a little while I made another fire 
and amused myself piling wood first on 
one and then the other all during the 
night. It was too cold to think of going 
to sleep. The wind blew hard all the 
while, causing the trees to moan and sigh, 
with occasionally a sharp crack due to 
the intense cold. About half-past one 
o’clock in the morning several wolves 
began to howl, but though they came 
quite close the cunning fellows kept out 
of sight. They made noise enough to 


reflect credit on twenty-five or thirty, 
but I judge there were about six or 
seven of them. The night was very long 
and tiresome. 

Knowing that the boys would be out 
early the next morning to look for me, 
and that it would be impossible for them 
to follow my tracks, since the snow had 
fallen fast all night, I gave them time to 
get well back into the woods, and then 
went up to my signal station again. This 
time I fired three shots in rapid succes- 
sion (asignal that one is lost), but though 
the wind was blowing in their direction 
and the echo seemed to roll away through 
the forest for miles, no response came. 

There was no time to be lost, unless I 
wanted to spend another night in the 
woods, so I put several slices of frozen 
moose meat into my pocket, and slinging 
the rifle on my back, proceeded to blaze 
a trail out to the Barwick trail with my 
hunting knife, to enable us to locate the 
quarry when we returned. I had blazed 
the bushes for possibly two hundred 
yards, when I heard my companions 
coming. They had heard my shots and 
answered, but as I was up the wind from 
them I did not hear their rifles. They 
had gone back to the shanty the evening 
before, thinking I had gone in, but were 
alarmed when I did not return, as the 
thermometer was more than forty-five 
degrees below zero! 

Having made our way out to the Bar- 
wick trail, which was distant about a mile 
and a half, with thebig head and cut some 
balsam boughs and thrown over it (which 
in turn would soon be covered with snow, 
now falling faster than ever), we started 
back to the shack, where we arrived early 
in the afternoon. 

Immediately after dinner the boys 
went back with the sleigh to bring in the 
head ; for I had to leave for Winnipeg the 
next morning and wanted to have it 
packed and shipped before I left. 

My friends now had enough meat to 
last them all winter: they were going 
back on the morrow after the carcass of 
my big moose. As there was but one 
team of horses at the hut and these the 
boys used to the sleigh, I was obliged to 
walk back to Emo—twenty miles or 
more—arriving long after dark. 
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Though I had had no sleep for more 
than thirty-six hours, and had worked 
hard all the while, I felt more than 
pleased with the success I had attained 
at the last moment. For more than 
three weeks I had not fired a single shot, 
except occasionally at a grouse, and on 
the very first and the very last days I 
had secured the finest trophies of the 
entire hunt. The boys did not arrive in 
town until about one o’clock at night. 
I had a large box made in the meanwhile 
and the trophies were packed well in hay 
and straw, and early next morning were 
at the station ready for their long jour- 
ney. After bidding the boys who had 
hunted with me an affectionate farewell, I 
left on the morning train for Winnipeg. 

The sportsman contemplating a trip 
into these great forests with the expec- 
tation of bagging a moose must bear in 
mind that first of all he must possess a 
vast amount of persistence; fortune does 
not come to one in an endeavor of this 
kind more readily than in other affairs 
of man. The pursuit of this, the king of 
the Cervidae, in the wilds of Canada with- 


out a guide in early winter is no child’s 
play. To be successful, a man must be 
a good shot, he must possess iron nerves 
and unflinching determination, and be 
strong enough to stand rough work, for 
the latter is frequently necessary before 
the game can be found, and the former 
is often essential when the quarry is over- 
taken. 

No pen, nor brush, nor tongue can 
convey the proper idea of the sublimity 
of these vast forests inhabited by the 
giant moose; they must be seen, studied, 
lived in, to be appreciated. The bush 
beautiful—aye, the bush most beautiful 
—is none other than that far forest home 
of the lordly moose where and when the 
wildering chorus of the gray wolves comes 
at night echoing through ermine-carpeted 
aisles on dry, crystal air, cold forty de- 
grees below zero. Then and there are 
the time and place to acquaint yourself 
with the true majesty of Nature. There 
the sharp ring of the rifle, and tne echo 
thereof through the deep wilds will ever 
cause a tingle in the blood of those who 
are lovers of nature and the hunting trail. 
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Riding After the Bear Dogs 


Wharton 


the Colorado River Jungle in 
County 


By F. M. B. HUGES 


OUR camp was pitched in the cane- 

brakes of Wharton county where 
we had succeeded in making a clearing 
large enough for our requirements. 
There were miles and miles of good 
hunting ground before us which seemed to 
have been created for the game we were 
after. This jungle, on the banks of the 
Colorado river, had never been touched 
by the woodman’s axe; it was crossed 
only by trails cut with the hunter’s 
hack-knife. It had rained for two days, 
a slow, drizzling January rain such as 
only falls in southern Texas but, some- 


time during the night the wind shifted 
and came back with the terrific force 
known to Texans as “a blue norther.” 
Soon every brown twig was covered with 
an ice coating; long pendants of ice 
hung from the branches which rattled 
as the wind blew. Now the day broke 
cold and clear and the sunshine was 
most welcome, even if it did bring old 
Borealis with it. 

There was a large party who were 
guests of my father; some were tender- 
feet, others renowned sportsmen. So 
far, there had been positively no ex- 
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citement whatever. The visitors were 
disappointed and blamed their luck. 

Fortune was now beginning to smile 
on us, and father and I were determined 
to take advantage of it while it lasted. 
We bustled everybody onto his mount 
and at once began preparations to ex- 
plore the country. After a considerable 
ride we struck the tracks of a large bear; 
on examination, my father assured us 
the tracks were quite old but he decided 
to let old Rattler try to work it out. 
So the old “start-dog” was called to the 
front and put on the trail. Experience 
had taught him patience and _perse- 
verance; slowly he began to work the 
trail, track by track, barking now and 
then, as if to say, ‘ It is doubtful, but 
I'll persevere.” 

The confidence of those who knew 
old Rattler was unbounded, and this 
confidence enthused the visitors with 
hope. From the tracks, we knew the 
bear was a monster and that we should 
have to camp on histrack. Old Rattler’s 
bark, slow and at intervals at first, now 
became shorter, quicker, and more reg- 
ular, indicating that each track was 
getting warmer. In anticipation of a 
jump, preparations were hurried to get 
the other dogs in the chase. Quicker 
and quicker became Rattler’s bark, 
until he started on a dead run, opening 
every jump. 

The game was up! The other dogs 
were turned loose, and now the fun be- 
gan. Every dog was in full ery; every 
nerve was strung to the highest tension. 
Each man examined his rifle and felt 
to see if his cartridge-belt was securely 
buckled in place. Though only a boy, 
I made up my mind the meat was to be 
mine, unconditionally. Jim, an old ex- 
perienced bear-hunter, was sent ahead 
to follow the dogs. I offered to go with 
him, but he said I was not as experi- 
enced as he, and he thought that, with 
the dogs, he would succeed in an hour 
either in bringing the bear to bay, or in 
steering him to the open, where the men 
were to take their stands so as to be 
able to make a cross fire. We were all 
well mounted, but the going was terrible 
—through mud and water—the» cold 
nipping our ears and noses; but we 


worried along in the bear’s trail wherever 
it was accessible. 

Soon the trail crossed over into the 
brusn; it was impossible for a rider to 
follow longer. As the trail evidently 
was leading through denser thickets, 
we decided to go around, following as 
best we could, guided by the chorus of 
the dogs. Jim knew the only sports- 
manlike way to get that bear was to 
dismount and follow through brush and 
briars, over logs and ridges. until the 
dogs could bring the bear to bay. In 
less than an hour we heard the dogs 
barking far up in the thicket. We be- 
gan to work our way up to them. Fi- 
nally we were close enough to hear, above 
the yelling of the dogs, a low, rumbling 
growl, but could not catch a glimpse of 
the bear. 

Dismounting and tying my horse to a 
sapling at the edge of the trail, I began 
working my way through the brush, 
when the deafening crash of Jim’s gun 
rose above the racket. I was now more 
determined than ever to be in the fight: 
under the excitement of the moment I 
lost all precaution. I had just about 
succeeded in working my way to the 
scene of battle, when I heard a second 
shot. Then I lunged into full view of 
the fight: there was a great commotion. 
The bear, a big one, was putting up a 
stiff fight for his life. Old Ship, a 
catch dog, had fastened on his hind leg; 
the other dogs were baying and barking 
in crazy fury, every now and tnen get- 
ting in a hold, to be rebuffed by the 
great, swift paws of the bear. 

Jim was the only other spectator, and 
I wondered at this. As the fight was 
now going on, it was almost impossible 
to get in a shot without hitting the dogs; 
so we left them to the fight, knowing 
they would soon worry the bear down, 
and that he would then take to flight. 
We stood guard, Jim on one side, I on 
the other, waiting our time. 

“Look out! He is coming!” yelled 
Jim. As I looked, my ambition to 
claim the trophy began to wane. I felt 
lots more like taking to a tree. A man 
don’t know anytning about “buck ague” 
until he looks into the face of an on- 
coming irate bear and notes its big 
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Then 


teeth and red, slobbering mouth. 
his imagination runs riot and he can 
almost feel himself being hugged to 


death. I raised my rifle to fire, but had 
lost my nerve entirely. However, the 
report had the effect of causing the bear 
to immediately turn and make tracks 
for the open. 

My mental equilibrium being restored, 
I became thoroughly angry with myself 


and determined to get one shot at 
least. I took after the bear! The 
warning from Jim was unheeded; I 


had lost my chance at my first bear, and, 
what was more significant, I had my 
reputation to restore. What did I 
care if;he was a big bear, and did fight 
hard and die slow! 

After a long, and of course, futile 
chase, I sat down on the root of a tree, 
very sore over my misfortune. I had 
lost all hope of killing a bear, nor was 
that all; I realized what fun the party 
would have at my expense. I felt very 
much like turning my back on the whole 
business and going home. 

Suddenly I heard a rattling in the 
brush just behind me. I turned and 
saw another big bear hustling out of 
the cane! No doubt this was the mate 
of the one the dogs were chasing. I 
did not dare risk a shot at the uncer- 
tain distance, so cautiously concealed 
myself behind the trunk of the tree, 
pointing my rifle ready to fire when the 
bear came to a point at aright angle. 
That bear almost ran over me! When 
it was about twelve feet from me I 
pressed the trigger. This time I did 
not lose my nerve: the aim was true 
and the bullet entered between the neck 
and the shoulders. The bear stopped, 
furious, its hair fairly bristling. Again 
I fired, this time sending a bullet crash- 
ing through the bear’s brain. I waited 
a few moments to see if my bear were 
really dead, then cautiously walked up 
and found it was indeed the female, and 
she was quite done for. Then I began 
0 speculate on how I was to get her to 
vamp. I had retrieved my self-respect 
«nd wanted to spring a surprise on the 
party. Finally, I decided to give the 
«unter’s call, three long blows on the 
orn. Fortunately Jim was near and 
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answered with one blow, which means 
“IT am coming.” 

The underbrush was so dense that we 
knew it would be impossible to get a 
pack-horse nearer than three-fourths of 
a mile, so at Jim’s suggestion we set to 
work to cut out a trial to where we had 
left our horses. After two hours hard 
work the trail was finished and we led 
my horse back to the bear. Jim was 
an adept in packing, as he had served 
as boss of a pack train, and soon the 
bear was securely strapped and we had 
started for camp. 

As we drew near, we could see a roar- 
ing log fire, and smell the broiling bear 
meat: for after I lost sight of the first 
bear he made to the open and was im- 
mediately dispatched by a dozen or more 
cross-fires. 

All were greatly surprised to see us 
bringing in another bear, and congratu- 
lated me on my good luck. We had a 
good supper of broiled bear tenderloin, 
bread and a strong cup of coffee. All 
were delighted and were now as enthus- 
iastic in lauding the region as they had 
been energetic in condemning the place 
and blaming their luck. 

The ancient rites and ceremonials of 
the fraternity were yet to be observed. 
I prepared myself for the ordeal. With 
imposing dignity, Jim baptized me in 
the blood I had spilled. All hands 
joined in the “fun,” and by the time 
they were done with me I looked as 
though I had fallen into a vat of blood 
and been fished out with a boat-hook. 
The logs were heaped on; and, in 


the glare of the blaze, pipes were filled 
and all seated themselves comfortably; 


then yarn-spinning was begun. At bed- 
time each reported himself thoroughly 
satisfied with the hunt and it was de- 
cided to break camp the following day. 
I overheard Father surreptitiously con- 
fiding to Jim that it was just as well to 
get me back home. There would be no 
living with me, he said, if I should kill 
another bear. As I remember it now, 


I suppose I was just a bit “puffed up.” 
But that was a prime robe Jim took off 
that old she bear for me, and I didn’t 
tell anyone how close she was to me 
when I shot her. 
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Ill-fated head, there bolted to the wall, 


How proudly once you toss’d; 





When through the forest rang your mating call! ( 
{ 

*Twas long ago; can you remember ndw 
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Mhe lake within the wood, E 

Where browsing in the thicket stood your cow? 
\ 

Long years on guard, within the dining hall; , 
‘ 

But surely, dreams must come, ] 
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Of quiet river and of roaring fall? , 
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( Of battle with your rival, hoof and tine, ‘ 
ch . The while the cow stood by : 
Se Unknowing whose she was, or his or thine. e 
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The charge, the mighty clash, the warm blood’s rush, b 
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And you had won your mate; 

Then turned to woo her in the tall pines’ hush sh 
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loo late the veering winds of danger tell— a 

Of arméd man’s approach— 
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Then prone to earth the high-held antlers fell. ar 
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Men bore your head, a prizéd trophy, here, to 
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But your proud spirit freed, hi 

In Shadow Land still rings its challenge clear. ga 
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AMERICAN GAME PARKS AND PRESERVES 


Part V—The Organization of a Game Club 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON 


(Author of “Our Feathered Game," “Our Big Game,” etc.) 


ON E afternoon a few years ago, I was 
seated by a car window looking 
out at the likely fields and the alternating 
thickets and woodlands which we passed 
rapidly, when a man addressed me by 
name, introduced himself and asked if 
he might be seated and talk with me: He 
said he knew I was much interested in 
field sports and that he wished to ask me 
how a man, “like himself, for example,’’ 
was to get any shooting. We were trav- 
eling westwardly through northern Ohio 
and were not far from the city of Cleve- 
land, where my new acquaintance re- 
sided. He spoke of the complete occu- 
pation of the Lake Erie marshes by.the 
duck clubs, and referred to the posting 
of the uplands by individuals as well as 
clubs, adding that for a man who could 
not go far from home or be away many 
days at a time the shooting seemed to be 
ended. He spoke with much feeling 
about being ordered out of a little wet 
woodland where he had yearly made a 
bag of cock, and ended by again asking 
what he should do to get any shooting. 
I told him that if he wished duck- 
shooting he must join one of the shooting 
clubs or go some distance away from 
home; if, however, he preferred upland 
shooting, I would advise him to organize 
a club, or at least get a few friends to join 
him and lease some shooting rights in 
one of the several counties which I named 
where I knew the ruffed grouse were 
fairly plentiful and the partridges (quail) 
and rabbits were abundant. I assured 
him that the farmers would, no doubt, 
lease the shooting for an amount equal 
to the taxes, and that the taxes in the 
counties named were very small. I told 
him, also, in a general way, how to or- 
ganize a club and how to lease the land. 
Since my conversation on the train I 
have visited a large number of shooting 
clubs and know that the open shooting 





area is rapidly diminishing everywhere. 

I have before me on the table where 
I write a large number of books and 
booklets which contain the rules and 
regulations of many of the best clubs in 
America. This library of club books re- 
minds me that in the opening paper of 
this series I promised to say something 
about the organization of a game club, 
the shooting and fishing rules, and other 
regulations governing the conduct of 
members, the admission of guests, and 
the employment of guides and punters. 

I select, at random, from my collection, 
the books of the Carcajou Shooting Club 
(Wisconsin), The Robin’s Island Club 
(N. Y.), The Megantic Game Corpora- 
tion (Me.), The St. Clair Flats Shooting 
Co. (Canada), The Ottawa Shooting Club 
(Ohio), The Southside Sportsman’s Club, 
and the Wyandanch Club (Long Island), 
The Anawan Club (R. I.), The Princess 
Anne Club (Virg.), The East Haddam 
Fishing and Game Club (Conn.), The 
Grand Island Lodge and the Beebe 
Lake Duck Island Club (Ill.). Some of 
these books are handsomely bound in 
cloth and gold and contain good illustra- 
tions, others are small booklets giving 
only the rules and by-laws of the clubs. 
Many of the books contain the articles of 
incorporation, and this suggests that all 
shooting clubs should be incorporated 
under the state laws, since the corporate 
form of organization is for many reasons 
better than a partnership. A corporation 
never dies; its shares are easily trans- 
ferred and are inherited, etc., while the 
death of a partner is a serious matter 
often leading to complications. 

The articles of incorporation of a game 
club are very simple. They contain the 
name or title by which the club or society 
shall be known; a declaration of the pur- 
poses for which it is formed, for ex- 
ample: 
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“The club is established for the use and 
maintenance of a clubhouse and grounds con- 
nected therewith, at Robins island, in the 
county of Suffolk, for hunting and sporting 
purposes, the supplying of such grounds with 
game and providing its members with mutual 
facilities for social enjoyment and for hunting 
and fishing and other sporting purposes.” 


In some states the directors who shall 
manage the association for the first year 
are named in the articles of incorporation. 

These articles should, of course, be 
drawn by an attorney, and most clubs 
have one or more attorneys among their 
members who act as counsel for the club. 
The constitution and by-laws of a game 
club provide for the board of directors, 
the election of members and officers, and 
prescribe the duties of the last-named. 
One black ball is made sufficient for the 
rejection of a candidate for membership. 
In the books we find, also, provisions for 
the number of members and shares of 
stock; for the meetings of the members 
and officers, and rules governing the con- 
duct of members, the admission of guests, 
etc. 

At the outset we are often asked how 


many members there should be in a 


shooting club. My answer is: twenty 
or twenty-five. I am aware that there 
are many successful clubs which have 
fifty or more members; one on my 
list (selected, as I have observed, at ran- 
dom) shows a membership of 250. I 
prefer a small club since the members 
of a shooting club should be acquaint- 
ences and friends. They are thrown 
together for days at a time at a place 
where they see no persons except club- 
men and servants, and where they live 
in the same house. One uncongenial 
spirit can make a vast amount of trouble, 
as some clubmen know. There is, be- 
sides, less chance for the forming of 
cliques or antagonistic factions in a small 
club, and the chances of a small club 
surviving seem to be better. I have 
known two large clubs which went to 
pieces from causes such as those sug- 
gested. The superintendent of one of 
them told me about the internal strife, 
and said that he had entirely too many 
masters who gave conflicting orders, 
and that he did not wonder that the club 
came to grief. I recall only one of the 
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smaller clubs which disbanded, and they 
did so for the reason that the ownership 
of their lands changed and they were 
unable to renew their leases. 

The number twenty-five seems to be 
a popular number. Glancing again at 
my sample booklets I find that out of the 
twelve clubs selected for examination, 
seven have twenty-five members. | 
made this count after expressing my 
preference for this number. Of the re- 
maining five clubs two (the Ottawa 
club and the East Haddam club) have 
a membership of fifty; one has forty-five, 
one has one hundred and one, the 
Megantic Game Corporation, has two 
hundred and fifty members. I may say 
in passing, that the last named club 
is‘ very successful and is, possibly. the 
exception to prove the rule. The Me- 
gantic club owns thousands of acres 
in northern Maine and Canada, and 
leases enough more to make its shooting 
and fishing area two hundred and fifty 
square miles, so that it will be observed 
there is exactly one square mile of 
territory for each member. Few clubs 
control anything like this amount of 
ground and it would be impossible to 
secure such a tract anywhere near a 
large city. The most serviceable clubs 
are those not too far away, where the 
members can run down for a day or two 
to shoot or fish, and where they can be 
in touch with their business by tel- 
ephone and able to return to it in a few 
hours, if necessary. 

The great Megantic club controls a 
magnificent wilderness well worth travel- 
ing miles to see. Here there are three 
large lakes, twenty-two ponds, six rivers, 
nine smaller streams and brooks and 
eight bogs. Deer and ruffed grouse are 
abundant and there are some moose. 
In the streams and lakes the land- 
locked salmon, trout and bass are plenti- 
ful, and large catches are easily made. 
This club was incorporated in 1877 and 
is, therefore, no longer an experiment. 
Many of the members reside in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, and many 
other cities and towns are represented. 
Each member carries a card by which he 
is known to the superintendent and other 
members who may be on the grounds. 
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There are, in addition to a spacious 
clubhouse, a number of private camps 
which have been erected by members. 
These occupy charming sites by the 
lakes and streams and are architecturally 
beautiful. There are also a number of 
club-camps, miles away from the club- 
house, where clubmen are entertained, 
and at some of these the superintendent 
keeps a cow. 

There is a danger always attendant 
upon the leasing of such a vast territory. 
A surveying party for a railway has al- 
ready approached the Megantic pre- 
serve, and a railway through a game 
preserve is most undesirable. 

The South Side Sportsman’s club, one 
of the oldest and best of all the clubs, has 
a membership of one hundred. This 
club owns about twenty-five hundred 
acres, and leases over a thousand acres 
adjoining, and the preserve extends 
from the south side northwardly, to the 
middle of Long Island. The lands of 
this club lie on both sides of the Con- 
netquot brook and ponds, which have 
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long been famous for their trout. The 
membership seems large when com- 
pared with that of many clubs, but I 
learned, when visiting this club, that the 
daily attendance is not very large, ex- 
cepting on the first few days of the trout 
season. After all, it is the attending 
members who count. This brings to 
mind a remark recently made to the 
writer by a gentleman who is a member 
of several of the Canadian clubs. In 
speaking of one of them and the small 
attendance, he observed that they had 
a good number of “preferred stock- 
holders” —“‘men who paid their dues 
promptly but never came.” Such mem- 
bers are most desirable in a shooting 
club where the area is small, since 
twenty-five men would soon make a 
small bag limit necessary if all attended 
regularly. 

A man in New England who conducts 
what he calls a club (leasing the shooting 
over a large area and selling shooting 
rights to his “members” who board with 
him) said that at the start he secured 
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CLUB BUILDINGS OF THE BEEBE LAKE DUCK ISLAND CLUB, ILLINOIS 


























SOME VIEWS ON THE PRESERVE OF THE MEGANTIC GAME CORPORATION, MAINE. 


1—Great Pond; 2—Trout Fishing: 2--A Private Camp; 4—A Dining Camp: 5—Outlet of South Ronundary 
Pond; 6—Northwest Pond 
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too Many dead shots, and that the re- 
sults were disastrous to his grouse and 
partridges. The second year he invited 
only men who did not shoot well to be- 
come “members,” and finally by elimi- 
nation, he secured a “club” of men who 
could not shoot at all and left all the 
game for him. A small area and a very 
few birds will answer very well for a club 
of men who shoot badly. The point is 
well illustrated by the story of the En- 
glishman who enjoyed shooting at the 
single woodcock which lived on his place, 
and often invited his friends out for the 
day’s shooting, until finally the fatal mis- 
take was made of inviting a man who 
could shoot. At the first discharge of 
the gun the cock fell dead and the host 
exclaimed : ‘‘ The season’s sport is ended!” 
There can be no objection, of course, to 
a club of fifty members, provided there 
is a fair proportion of “preferred stock- 
holders” and of men who do not shoot 
well. 

Many of the shooting clubs have good 
fishing for trout and bass, and some men 
care only to fish. At the South Side 
Sportsman’s Club the fishermen are in 
the majority. The deer on this pre- 
serve have become very tame and are 
increasing rapidly. At the time of the 
writer’s visit no fewer than seventy of 
these graceful animals were seen from 
the windows in an open field quite near 
the house, and it is a well known fact that 
the deer run to the club-preservefor safety 
when the shooting begins outside. In 
addition to the trout fishing the South 
Side men often have excellent striped 
bass fishing in the stream which flows 
from the preserve to the Great South bay. 
This elub also controls some duck shoot- 
ing on the bay, and the shooting is for 
the most part at ducks and at the traps, 
the deer being unmolested. 

The Wyandanch Club has forty-five 
members, and I learn from my copy of 
its book (an old one), that the club owns 
2.000 acres of land adjoining the club- 
house, and leases the shooting and fishing 
rights over more than ten thousand acres. 
This club owns four ponds, two brooks, 
and partly owns the fishing rights of the 
Nissequogue river above tidewater. It 
leases, also, Stump pond and several other 
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ponds which constitute one of the finest 
trout preserves. The members of this 
club are only permitted to take thirty 
trout and twenty-five partridges, or 
“quail” in a week. It will be observed 
that the catch and bag iimit are smal) at 
this club of forty-five members, although 
the area of the preserve is large. The 
story of my visit to the Wyandanch Club 
appeared in the July number of Fre.p 
AND STREAM. 

The Beebe Lake Duck Island Club, 
one of the Illinois river group of clubs, 
has sixty members. The preserve. which 
is situated on the west bank of the Illinois 
river, about thirty miles below the city 
of Peoria, contains four thousand acres 
including some splendid marshes, where 
wildfowl are abundant in the autumn 
and some good upland where the bob- 
whites are plentiful. Wild rice and celery 
grow in the marshes, which are bordered 
by woodlands containing many oaks 
which produce a heavy yield of mast. The 
abundance of food attracts the shoal 
water ducks and the mallard, and tea- 
shooting is exceptionally fine. This club 
has a pumping station, and the depth of 
the water in the marsh can be regulated 
to suit the “most fastidious duck.” 

A by-law provides that “the member- 
ship shall be divided into two classes,”’ 
designated as “Hunting and Fishing 
Memberships” and “Fishing Member- 
ships.” Those in the first-named class 
are entitled to all the privileges of the 
club, and those in the last-named class 
to all the privileges of the club “except 
that they shall have no right to hunt.” 
The annual dues for the hunting and 
fishing members are thirty-five dollars. 
The annual dues for the “fishing mem- 
bers” are twenty dollars. For twenty- 
five years this club has kept, very care- 
fully, a register of all game killed, show- 
ing the number and kind of birds taken, 
by whom, the gauge and weight of th 
gun used, the state of the weather an 
the state of the water. There are als 
full notes of all matters of special import 
incident to the day’s shooting. 

I hope later to write more fully of the 
shooting at the Illinois river group of 
clubs. 

Although the by-laws of the State 
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Game Reserve Association (another Llli- 
nois club) provide for twenty-five mem- 
bers, it was decided at the last meeting 
of the club to limit the membership to 
ten. This club leases the shooting rights 
to 12,000 acres of land situated in San- 
gamon and the adjoining counties. The 
club was organized to protect the upland 
gameand has the friendship and co-opera- 
tion of the farmers whose lands it leases. 
The printed form of lease used by the 
club contains the following preamble: 


‘*Whereas the farmers and land holders of 
Sangamon and the adjoining counties are now 
and for years have been greatly annoyed, 
harassed and often damaged ~ unauthorized 
persons trespassing upon their lands, shooting 
at and pursuing game in and out ‘of season 
upon their premises and upon the highways 
adjacent thereto; and, whereas the State Game 
Reserve Association has been regularly char- 
tered by the state of Illinois for the express 

se of giving absolute protection to land 
as eagh in the full enjoyment of their rights 
under the state law against trespassers and un- 
authorized hunters and for the further purpose 
of purchasing, propagating and placing on 
these and contiguous lands all kinds of pheas- 
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ants, game birds and game that will not be in- 
jurious to crops and that will thrive in this 
climate,’and for the protection of{such propa- 
gated game and such natural game as is now 
or will hereafter be placed or found upon such 
lands; therefore, 

“This Indenture made this day of 1905,’ 


Here follow the formal clauses of a 
lease made for ten years in consideration 
of one dollar, and the covenants of the 
lease mentioned below. It should not 
be difficult for a farmer to sign a lease 
with such an attractive preamble. The 
covenants of the lease are equally attrac- 
tive and provide that the lessees will in- 
demnify the farmer for all damage which 
he may suffer by reason of any act of any 
officer or member of the club or by any 
person bearing a permit regularly issued 
by such officer in accordance with the 
rules of the club, “‘it being the purpose 
of the association to stand between the 
party of the first part and all persons 
trespassing on such lands.” 

The association further agrees to em- 
ploy legal counsel to aid in protecting 
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the lands from trespassers, and such 
number of wardens as is necessary to 
watch and protect the game, and agrees 
to post the land as required by the state 
law. The signs of the club are black, 
sanded, with gilt letters. and cost ninety 
cents each. 

I have quoted the preamble and im- 
portant covenants of the lease at some 
length since I wish to emphasize the im- 
portance, in organizing a club, of getting 
the shooting rights cheaply and the good- 
will of the farmers at the same time. All 
clubs should own at least a part of their 
preserve and, as I have at other times 
suggested, it is well to have a privilege 
of purchase in the leases when it can be 
obtained. 

The State Game Reserve Association 
has experimented with the Chinese pheas- 
ants, with indifferent success, however, 
since the birds scattered badly, and a 
severe hailstorm, the first year, killed 
many of the young birds. They have, 
however, the bobwhites, much better 
birds than pheasants in abundance, and 
would do well, in the writer’s opinion, to 
restore and protect the pinnated grouse, 
or prairie hen, which is a native of Illi- 
nois and in every way a far better game 
bird than the imported pheasant. Neg- 
lect. will soon lose the prairie hen for- 
ever to Illinois. 

The Robins Tsland Club, as its name 


ISLAND COUNTRY CLUB 


would indicate, owns an insular game 
preserve. Robins island is beautifully 
situated at the entrance to Great Peconic 
bay. It is about a mile and one-half 
long and a little over a half-mile in width 
at the widest part. The membership of 
this club is twenty-five. The par value 
of the shares is $1,000. The initiation 
fee is $100, and the annual dues are $250 
payable semi-annually. 

An examination of the booklets before 
me shows that the annual dues of the 
great Megantic Club (which has 250 mem- 
bers), are only $30 per annum. The 
stock is issued at $50. The par value 
of the shares in the Princess Anne Club 
(Virginia) and the St. Clair Shooting Club 
(Canada) and some of the others is $1,000, 
whicn seems to be a fashionable amount. 
The par value of the shares of the South 
Side Sportsman’s Club is $500; the initia- 
tion is $250; the annual dues are $250. 
The value of the shares in the Carcajou 
Club (Wisconsin) is $300. Annual assess- 
ments are made to meet the expenses. 
From these figures the reader may learn 
the amount usually subscribed by the 
members of the first-class clubs which own 
club houses and game preserves. The 
shares of many of theclubs have increased 
in value, and in most of them are hard 
to obtain, since few die and none resign. 

At many of the clubs the superin- 
tendent has charge of the entertainment 

















CLUBHOUSE OF THE SOUTH SIDE SPORTSMAN’S CLUB 


of the members and receives from two 
to three dollars per diem for their board. 


Some clubs pay the superintendent a 
salary, and the house committee has 
charge of the expenses incident to the 
entertainment of the members. The 


superintendent usually has a house where 
he resides with nis family throughout the 
year. At the Grand Island Lodge the 
superintendent receives, in addition to 
his house and grounds, $40 per month 
and the members pay board at a rate 
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fixed by the club. The terms of em- 
ployment of the superintendent are, of 
course, a matter of contract and vary 
much according to the work and the 
benefit derived. In many cases the 
superintendent has the use of a farm, 
rent free. 

There are many clubs throughout the 
country which are organized upon a 
much cheaper basis. I find only two of 
these among the booklets used in the 
preparation of this paper, and am in- 
clined to think they are less common 
than the more expensive clubs. The 
Anawan Club (R. I.), twenty-five mem- 
bers, has a membership fee of $100. The 
annual dues are $25. The booklet of the 
East Haddam Fishing and Game Club 
(Conn.), provides that “‘each member on 
joining the club shall pay a membership 
fee of $5.” The yearly dues in this club 
are $30, payable quarterly. Each mem- 
ber is furnished with a card which, a rule 
provides, “‘shall be presented to the 
warden to be punched for fishing in the 
brooks or hunting.’’ Another rule says 


that “there shall be ten opportunities (ten 


days) to fish and ten days to hunt for 
each season designated.” 

In Hartford, last summer, I learned 
of another club, composed of Hartford 
men, which has no clubhouse, the mem- 
bers being entertained at the house of 
a man who leases the shooting over 
many farms and sublets the right to 
the members who pay $5.00 each per 
annum for the right to shoot. Each 
member has a card on which is printed 
the names of all the farmers whose 
lands are leased and the number of acres 
owned by each. The member carries 
this card as his passport to shoot. He 
pays his board to the lessee, who, I 
am told, fills out the year with his 
violin at one of the summer resorts 
on Long Island. 

The incorporated clubs are governed 
by a board of directors elected by the 
members. The executive officers are a 
president, who presides at the meetings, 
signs the stock certificates and performs 
the usual duties of the executive officer 
of a club, and a vice-president, who 
acts in the absence or disability of the 
president.. The duties of the secretary 
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and treasurer are similar to those of 
such officers in social clubs. The last- 
named officer has the custody of the 
title papers and leases. The duties of 
the house committee are also similar 
to those of a social club committee, ex- 
cepting that they are often required to 
see that no loaded guns are brought 
into the house, and at some clubs that 
dogs are not admitted. One of the club 
rules, I observe, provides that the 
music of the piano shall cease at an 
early hour and not begin too soon, and 
the house committee, no doubt, is 
charged with the enforcing of this rule. 

Two important committees of the 
shooting club are the game and fish com- 
mittees. These committees are com- 
posed of one or more members, appointed 
from the board of directors. One, I 
think, is best. The game committee 
has charge of the lands and the game, 
and at some clubs is required to see 
that grain is planted and distributed 
for the upland birds, and that wild rice 
and celery are planted for the ducks. 
This committee should employ and dis- 
miss the warden, game keepers and 
other field servants. My observation has 
led me to believe that all club servants 
work best for one master, without in- 
terference from any other officer or 
member, and the game committee of one 
is best on that account. The ap- 
propriation for the game committee 
should be made by the board of direct- 
ors upon» the recommendation of the 
committee, stating the amount required. 
He should have charge of the purchase 
of birds for restocking the preserve, and 
of the hatcheries and all matters re- 
lating to the game and field, subject to 
the general rules regulating the shoot- 
ing, the bag limit, ete. 

At the South Side Sportsman’s Club 
a rule provides that the house com- 
mittee (of three members) shall have 
charge of the clubhouse, the annex. 
the stables, barns, outbuildings, garden 
and lands used for farming. They reg- 
ulate prices, order purchases, audit 
bills, receive complaints, redress griev- 
ances and appoint and dismiss all em- 
plovees .of the club connected with the 
departments in their charee 
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The fish committee of this club 
(three members) have charge of the 
propagation and distribution of fish, 
the hatchery and buildings connected 
therewith, and the ponds and streams 
belonging to the club. They also em- 
ploy and dismiss all employees connected 
with the departments in their charge. 
The game committee (three mem- 
bers) have charge of the uncultivated 
lands of the club and the game there- 
on, and employ and dismiss employees. 
At the South Side Club dogs are al- 
lowed in the billiard room, when ac- 
companied by their owners. They are 
not allowed in other parts of the house. 
I like much this rule admitting dogs. 
It is a pleasure to see any one’s faith- 
ful companion in the field stretched 
out before the fire after a hard day’s 
work. At least one of the living rooms 


at all sportsman’s clubs should be large 
enough for the dogs. 

In previous papers I have repeatedly 
pointed out the! desirability of a club 
register, and of having it properly kept. 
Selecting as being representative of the 


most successful clubs the handsome new 
rule book of the Castalia Trout Club 
(Ohio), I find a rule which provides that, 
a register being furnished by the club, it 
shall be the duty of each and every mem- 
ber, upon visiting the stream, to register 
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therein, and carefully fill out in detail 
the different columns of said register. 

I place this rule ahead of any other 
governing the conduct of members while 
in the clubhouse. For members and 
their various idiosyncrasies, their guests, 
and their dogs will come and go, but a 
good club register lives on, growing more 
interesting and more valuable with each 
passing season. 

Other good rules of this last-named 
club are to the effect that, if a member 
shall neglect for the period of thirty days 
to pay any assessment made in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the club upon 
the share of stock standing in his name, 
he shall be suspended from all club priv- 
ileges until same is paid, and all dues, 
assessments and indebtedness from or 
upon stock of the company, or the holder 
thereof, to the club, shall constitute a 
lien upon such stock. 

The rule books of the clubs contain 
very many interesting and instructive 
rules relating to the conduct'of mem- 
bers, the admission of guests, the em- 
ployment of guides and punters, the 
bag and catch limit, ete. I shall con- 
sider these rules and others in my next 


paper. 
Errata: The illustration on page 575 of the October 


number shows the clubhouse of the!Back Bay Gunning 
Club, no the Princess Anne Club. 
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THE DECEPTIVE TENDERFOOT 


By FRANK E. CLUTE 


‘6 Y OU have just brought 

in another goat,” said 
my friend, Professor Church; 
“when are you going to make 
good your promise to take me 
on a hunt? I have been in 
British Columbia almost two 
years, yet have never been so 
much as a mile from the shores 
of Kootenay lake.” 





night about two miles from 
the shore, at the only suitable 
grounds between the lake and 
our destination, which was 
7,000 feet above the lake and 
six miles distant. We reached 
our permanent camp the next 
afternoon, with our two tender- 
feet still ambitious and uncom- 
plaining. Our camp was pitched 





“Which serves you right,” 
said I. ‘“‘Who was it told you that you 
had to stay so close to your easy chair 
and your feather bed?” 

“Well, if you look " 

“Took here, Professor; if you are 
not bluffing about your being so anxious 
to get out of town, my tent is pitched 
in the shadow of that peak,’’—pointing 
almost directly across the lake from 
Kaslo—‘‘on the north side, and I am 
going back to-morrow. If you can get 
your two hundred-pound, stall-fed self 
up the side of that mountain—there 
is no trail—I will promise to show you 
goats within a half mile of the tent.” 

“Tll just go you!” said the Pro- 
fessor, making off to get ready. 

Now, be it said, Professor Church’s 
specialty is music, and the writer, being 
just a plain man of the mountains, 
could not imagine a_ fiddle-playing, 
psalm-singing, two-hundred-pounder in 
patent-leathers and ‘‘Sunday” clothes 
as capable of an active interest in hunt- 
ing the shy white goats of the almost 
impassable mountains where my part- 
ner, Lewis, and I prospected of occasion. 
But I did not then know that the Pro- 
fessor was an old veteran with the fly- 
rod and an expert rifle shot. 

My brother Bob, who was just up 
from Louisiana and a tenderfoot in 
the mountains, was the next to im- 
portune me to take him back with 
me; he only asked to be shown goat 
country, when he would do the rest! 
So Bob, the Professor, Lewis and 
I crossed the lake the next afternoon 
in a rowboat and made camp for the 


in what Lewis and I had named 
“Shady basin,” a small basin a half mile 
in length, on the north side of a perpen- 
dicular cliff nearly a thousand feet 
high, and consequently in shadow save 
for an hour or so before sunset, when 
the sun peeped in from the west. This 
was indeed a grand camping ground, and 
I had picked off not a few fine goats 
from the surrounding crags, as had my 
good partner also. 

We did no hunting that first evening, 
but spent the time trigging up camp, 
getting supper, and then listening to 
the Professor’s stories, of which he had 
an inexhaustible supply. We rolled up 
in our blankets early, and all save my- 
self were soon asleep, as I knew from 
their deep, regular breathing. My brain 
seemed unusually active that night and 
I found it hard to go to sleep, despite 
bodily fatigue. And meanwhile my ear 
caught the sound of sliding, falling bits of 
rock and shale, close to camp. The 
noise became suddenly louder, and the 
Professor awoke with a start. ‘‘What’s 
that?” he asked. 

“Goats,” said Lewis, sitting up. 

“Keep still!” I cautioned, as Bob 
rolled over and reached for his rifle. 

A whispered discussion took place, 
and after convincing our tenderfeet that 
only animals with hoofs could make 
such noises, that there was no chance 
of their being caused by a bear, we all 
laid down again to sleep till morning. 
If undisturbed, the goats would, no 
doubt, be in the basin at daybreak. 
But the goats would not let us sleep. 
Nearer and still nearer drew the sounds 
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of clattering, scraping hoofs and rolling 
rocks, and echoed back and forth across 
the narrow basin in the intense stillness 
of the night, threatened at any moment 
to send a boulder crashing into the 
tent, until even Lewis became uneasy. 
As for myself, I could scarcely refrain 
from yelling “Shoo!” 

At last the sounds stopped at about 
one hundred and fifty feet distant, and 
I knew the goats were on a bed of short, 
thick grass. Then we could hear heavy 
breathing and grunting. They had evi- 
dently grazed along the foot of the 
cliff, till they were as full as ticks, and 
coming to the level, grassy bed, laid 
down to rest and chew their cuds. Our 
sleep was light the rest of the night. 

As soon as we could see the sights of 
our rifles the next morning we cau- 
tiously crept out; but not a goat could 
we see. We felt certain they were 
near by, as we had heard no sound of 
their moving off, so the Professor and 
I started up the basin, while Lewis and 
Bob started down. After going a hun- 
dred yards, we were startled by asudden 
crashing and rolling of rocks. We both 
wheeled around, and saw five goats 
just disappearing around a sharp point 
of rock. We were so taken by sur- 
prise that neither of us fired a shot. 
Lewis and Bob also heard them, but 
were unable to see anything, as there 
was a bunch of trees between them 
and the goats. 

How we had passed them by within 
fifty or sixty feet without seeing them 
was a mystery, for there was scarcely 
enough short brush to shield a rabbit. 
They must have been lying down and 
did not see us till we got above them. 
And how saucily they peeped over at us 
when they got on top of the cliff! It 
was useless to try to follow them, as they 
quickly got to where a man could not 
think of going. 

After breakfast, we started out, each 
with a lunch tied to his belt, for a day’s 
hunt, Bob and Lewis again going down 
the basin, and Church and I going up. 
We had proceeded but a short distance 
when a large blue grouse rose up almost 
from under our feet, and perched high on 
a dead balsam tree. 
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“Take a shot at him,” said Church. 

“No,” I wisely answered, “he is too 
high to shoot in the head, and if we 
hit him in the body he will be too badly 
torn by the bullet.” 

“T will try him, just for fun, 
he, and raising his rifle, fired. 

To my surprise, down came the 

grouse. I was even more astonished 
to find, on picking up the grouse, its 
head hanging in shreds. 
“At the head of the basin is a steep hill, 
covered with bunches of juniper and 
small balsams. When we were half way 
up this hill a goat suddenly got up, 
about fifty yards to our left, and before 
it had finished its fourth jump, the 
Professor caught it square in the should- 
er. Over and over it rolled, and stopped 
almost at the foot of the hill. When 
we reached it we found it a fine young 
billy. 

We returned to the tent, each carry- 
ing half a goat, and the Professor bagged 
two more grouse on the way. Lewis 
came in before three o’clock with two 
fine grouse, and said Bob was too much 
of a mountain climber for him, and had 
gone on farther in quest of game. 

The Professor and I again took a trip 
up the basin, after four o’clock. When 
near the head of the basin we noticed 
a white spot on the face of the cliff, and 
after watching it a moment, saw it 
move, sO were convinced it was a goat. 
We made our way opposite, but were 
too close to the cliff to see the game. 
We then climbed the opposite hill until 
we came in full view of the unsuspect- 
ing goat. The Professor took a rest, 
and fired; there was a puff of dust 
fully six feet too low. He raised the 
sight this time—a puff of dust a foot 
above. Adjusting the sight again, he 
fired once more, with the effect that the 
goat came tumbling down. He seemed 
to touch the rocks only a few times in 
falling several hundred feet. We found 
this also a billy. One horn was broken off, 
his under jaw was smashed, one leg was 
broken and he was otherwise bruised 
and scarred. The bullet had passed 
through him just back of the shoulders. 
The Professor said he had held a little 
high, with the sights set. at 200 vards 


” said 
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Bob came into camp about six in the 
evening, without game. He was met 
with a shower of questions! 

* “Where have you been?” 

“Did you see anything?” 

I was over on the other side of the 
ridge to the north” said this tenderfoot. 
“Ya-a-s, saw something; saw two caribou. 
Ya-a-s, I shot at them. Got them both.” 

I had been taken aback by the Pro- 
fessor’s shooting. But here now stood 
Bob, who on his first trip in the moun- 
tains and after goats, had killed” two 
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large bull caribou! I mentally resolved 
in the future to be very discreet in my 
conversation with tenderfeet. 

The next morning the Professor and 
I started for Kaslo, leaving Bob and 
Lewis to care for the game. We reached 
home late in the afternoon, stopping to 
have the Professor weighed on the 
hardware dealer’s scales. He had not 
lost one ounce of flesh, for all his hard 
climbing. 

Is it safe to talk “down” to a tender- 
foot? 


AT THE BIG BLOWDOWN 


By S. B. CONDON 


NGALL’S Siding is but a jumping- 
off place, deep in the Maine forest; 
the only sign of civilization is a cluster 
of lumber shanties, and trains have to be 
flagged or notice given to the conductor, 
if you would stop at or leave the place. 
I had written my favorite guide to 
meet me here on September 30th, and 
here I was. And bright and early the 
next morning the guide made his ap- 
pearance. It was indeed a pleasure 
to grasp his hand, and to lock into his 
honest, smiling face once more. 

The particular object of this trip was 
to visit Ragged mountain stream, a 
noted trout brook, lying back five or six 
miles in the forest, where a good string 
of trout may be taken at any time in 
season. On this first morning my hunt- 
ing comrade, Mr. E. C. Perkins, found 
himself attacked by rheumatism, and did 
not dare undertake so long a tramp, but 
as this was the last day that trout could 
be legally caught, we were obliged to 
start without him. It was a cloudy, 
overcast morning, with every indication 
of rain, but nevertheless an ideal day 
for trout fishing. 

As we reached the top of a beech 


ridge, over which the trail wound, we 


came upon a covey of ruffed grouse, 
which took flight at our approach, three 
of them alighting in trees Within easy 
shooting distance. Here was a chance 
to try my new rifle, and I succeeded in 
bagging all three in a manner that 
brought praise from my guide. Hang- 
ing them in a tree beside the trail. to be 
taken on our return, we resumed our 
journey and soon came in sight of 

mountain camp. This camp, 
built by the guide the previous summer, 
stood on a spruce knoll overlooking 
Ragged mountain pond, a long, narrow 
sheet of water lying at the base of 
Ragged mountain. The shores of the 
pond are densely wooded. 

The camp was a cozy affair about 
10 x 12, with a bunk on one side filled 
with fir boughs. We stopped here for 
lunch and a short rest, after which we 
started for the brook, now distant about 
two miles. The woods seemed to be 
alive with ruffed grouse, and, as we 
approached the brook, a flock of ducks 
arose from one of the trout pools. 

Our lines were soon adjusted, and 
then followed an hour of the most ex- 
citing sport it has ever been my good 
fortune to enjov. The rain that had been 
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POSED IN MAINE—BUT MILADY DIDN’T SHOOT HIM, AH, no! 


threatening all day now began to fall, and it was nearly dark when we arrived 
so reluctantly we wound up our lines back at the little camp, tired and wet, 
and started back to camp. but happy. We soon had a roaring 

Signs of deer and moose were every- fire started in the little cook-stove, and 
where, promising great sport for the our outside clothing hanging around 
morrow. We dallied along the way, it to dry. We sat down to/a supper 
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of fried trout, baked potatoes, tea and 
cold biscuit, and never has any meal, 
before or since, tasted one-half so good. 

Supper over and our pipes filled, we 
sat before the cheerful fire and dis- 
cussed the prospects of a deer-hunt on 
the morrow. I was somewhat anxious, 
fearing the storm might last several days 
and ruin my prospect of shooting a deer, 
but was cheered by my guide’s assurance 
that we would “get a deer to-morrow, 
rain or shine.” The rain beat down 
incessantly on our tight roof, while the 
wind howled mournfully through the 
spruces overhead. Inside, the warmth 
and comfort of the camp, the aroma of 
burning tobacco, the interesting tales of 
the guide, of marvelous shots and un- 
accountable misses, made the evening 
pass very quickly, and we finally sought 
rest on our bed of fragrant boughs, 
soon to be lulled to sleep by the howl- 
ing of the storm. 

It was broad daylight when I awoke, 
and hastily springing from my bed, I 
opened the cabin door. To my joy the 


storm had ceased. The sky was still 
overcast, but great masses of flying 


scud, rolling out over the mountain be- 
fore a strong wind, gave promise of a 
beautiful day. 

After a hasty breakfast, we started off 
up the shore of the pond, through a 
magnificent growth of spruce and Nor- 
way pine. From a little beach at the 
head of the pond we looked back, and 
a magnificent view was presented to our 
eyes: the little camp on the bluff, a thin 
wreath of smoke ascending from its 
stove-pipe chimney, the sparkling waters 
of the little lake, and on the opposite 
shore the mountain, with its rugged 
sides bathed in the sunlight of that 
glorious October morning. 

We now entered a dark swamp, and 
picking our way carefully across, we 
began to ascend to higher ground. 
About half way up the ridge we came 
to one of the big blowdowns, for which 
this locality is famous. The ground 
was literally covered with fallen mon- 
archs of the forest, making progress 
extremely difficult. if not dangerous. 

Topping the ridge, eventually, we 
had just entered a little swale, such 


as are usually found on hardwood 
ridges, when the guide stopped and 
grasped my shoulder: “There’s your 
deer!” he said, “A big spike-horn 
buck looking right at us.” 

I looked vainly for a deer’s head, 
but to save my life I could not see one. 
I did, however, see a spot of brownish 
gray—something about as big as my 
hat—and fired. At the report, I saw 
some grayish-white legs fly into the air, 
and running forward, I saw to my joy 
that my aim had been true. There lay 
a fine buck. Yes, his dear life had been 
given that my cup of happiness might 
be filled! Ah, well, so be it—his was 
an easy death after all. Not every 
deer drops dead in his tracks when shot 
the first time. 

After dressing the deer and admiring 
his size and beauty, we dragged him out 
to near the railroad, where we hung 
him up on a birch sapling. 

We now returned to the camp by the 
pond, going by a direct route. Then we 
took our traps and what trout we had 
not eaten and started for the Siding, 
stopping on the way to secure the grouse 
I had shot the day before. Arriving 
just before night, we found that friend 
Perkins, in spite of his lameness, had 
not been idle during our absence, he 
having had the good fortune to secure 
a fine deer early that morning. 

The following morning the guide left 
us, to fill another engagement, after 
promising to accompany me on another 
trip later in the season. We spent the 
most of the forenoon in bringing in our 
game, and after dinner we took a shot- 
gun and started for a beech ridge near- 
by in quest of grouse. We secured a 
half dozen of these plump birds and 
filled our pockets with beechnuts, which 
were unusually plenty. 

At 10 o’clock the next morning a 
train, in response to our red flag, stopped 
to take us and our deer aboard, but as 
we walked forward to a comfortable 
seat in the smoker, I would have ex- 
changed all the seats in that train for 
“standing room,” wet and _ slippery, 
whatsoever it might be, back there 
under Ragged mountain at the big 
blowdown. 


























OUT FO’ ’POSSUM 


W’en de silb’ry moon am shinin’ in huh splendeh obebhaid, 
An’ de night mists am arisin’ lak de speerits ob de daid; 

W’en dar ain’t no win’ a-stirrin’, an’ de night am ca’m ’n’ still, 
An’ de rabbits am in frolic obeh on de berry hill; 

W’en de ol’ owl am a-hootin’ in de pin-oak tree till mo’n, 

An’ de raccoon am a-searchin’ fo’ de juicies’ eahs 0’ co’n; 
W’en de crickets am a-chirpin’, an’ katydids am hummin’,— 
Hit’s time t’ be a-stahtin’, fo’ de ’possum am a-runnin’ 


Geo’ge Was’in’tawn he a-nosin’ ’neaf de ’simmon-tree fo’ sign, 
Jus’ bahkin’ eb’ry li’l’ bit, wif now ’n’ den a whine, 

An’ a-snifflin’ ’n’ a-snufflin’, anxious fo’ to fin’ de track, 

Lak ol’ Massa long-eah bah-dog huntin’ bah sign fo’ de pack, 
An’ yo’ heah de banjo trummin’ from ol’ Petah cabin doah, 
Whah de niggahs am a-dancin’ ’n’ a-stompin’ on de floah, 
Dar shouts ob laughter ringin’ cl’ar acrost de ol’ plantation— 
Lak dey ain’t no tribilashun in de dahky creation. 


By an’ bye yo’ feels so lonesombly, an’ feah de hants am out, 

An’ yo’ tetch yo’ rabbit’s-foot so dat de hoodoo mus’ get out! 

Den yo’ heah a somet’in’ rustle in de branches ob de pine- 

An’ yo’ knows hit’s shuah a-conjuhr ob a ebil omen sign! 

Suddently yo’ heaht’s a-boundin’ an de spooky spell am gone, 

Fo’ yo’s heahd de deep-froat yolpin’ ob yo’ dawg, Geo’ge Was’in’tawn 
W’en yo’ got yo’ two fat ’possum an’ am comin’ home at dawn- 

Den yo’ mighty glad ’n’ thankful dat yo’ happened t’ be bo’n! 


—Will Cumback Ludlow. 
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Chapter XIV. —Accidents: their Backwoods Treatment 


By HORACE KEPHART 


HE present chapter is_ boiled 
down for the use of men of no 
surgical experience, who may suddenly 
find themselves wounded, or with an 
injured companion on their hands, when 
far from any physician, and with no 
special surgical appliances. 

In operating upon a comrade, the 
main things are to keep cool, act prompt- 
ly, and make him feel that you have 
no doubt that you can pull him through 
all right. Place him in a comfortable 
position, and expose the wound. If 
you cannot otherwise remove the cloth- 
ing quickly and without hurting him, rip 
it up the seam. First stop the bleeding, 
if there is any; then cleanse the wound; 
then close it, if a cut or torn wound; 
then apply a sterilized dressing; then 
bandage it in place. Of course, if the 


injury is serious, you will immediately 


send a messenger hot-footed for a 
surgeon, provided there is any chance 
of getting one. 

As for the patient himself, let him 
never say die. Pluck has carried many 
a man triumphantly through what 
seemed the forlornest hope. Let me 
take space for an example or two. 

Kit Carson once helped to amputate 
a comrade’s limb when the only in- 
struments available were a razor, a 
handsaw, and the kingbolt of a wagon. 
Not a man in the party knew how to 
take up an artery. Fine teeth were 
filed in the back of the saw, the iron was 
made white-hot, the arm was removed, 
the stump seared so as to close the 
blood-vessels, and—the patient recov- 
ered. 

Charles F. Lummis, having fractured 
his right arm so badly that the bone 
protruded, and being alone in the desert, 
gave his canteen strap two flat turns 
about the wrist, buckled it around a 
cedar tree, mounted a nearby rock, set 
his heels upon the edge, and threw him- 
self backward. He fainted; but the 


bone was set. Then, having rigged 
splints to the injured member with his 
left hand and teeth, he walked 52 miles 
without resting, before he could get food, 
and finished the 700-mile tramp to 
Los Angeles with the broken arm slung 
in a bandanna. 

Richardson tells of a Montana trapper 
who, having his leg shattered in an 
Indian fight, and finding that gangrene 
was setting in, whetted one edge of his 
big hunting-knife, filed the other into 
a saw, and with his own hands cut the 
flesh, sawed the bone, and seared the 
arteries with a hot iron. He survived. 

To Check Bleeding.—Stop it tempo- 
rarily by raising the injured part as high 
as you can above the heart, and pressing 
very firmly with thumb or finger either 
on or into the wound. The patient 
can do this for himself, and can control 
the bleeding until his hand gives out. 
There is record of an Austrian soldier 
who stopped bleeding from the great 
artery of the thigh for four hours by 
plugging the wound with his thumb; 
if he had let go for a minute he would 
have bled to death. 

Observe whether the bleeding is ar- 
terial or venous. If it comes from a 
vein, the blood will be dark red or 
purplish, and will flow in a steady 
stream. Press upon the vein below the 
wound; then prepare a clean pad (com- 
press) and bind it upon the wound 
firmly enough to stop the bleeding per- 
manently. 

If an artery is cut, the blood will 
be bright red, and it will probably 
spurt in jets. Try to locate the artery 
above the wound (between it and the 
heart) by pressing very hard where you 
think the artery may pass close to a 
bone, and watch if this checks the flow. 
When you find the artery, then, if the 
wound be in leg, arm, head, or any 
other place where a tourniquet can be 
applied, proceed as follows: 
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Tie a strong bandage (handkerchief, 
belt, suspender, rope, strip of clothing) 
around the wounded member and be- 
tween the wound and the heart. Under 
it, and directly over the artery, place 
a smooth pebble, a cartridge, piece of 
stick, or other hard lump. Then thrust 
a stout stick under the bandage, and 
twist until the wound stops bleeding. 
The lump serves two purposes: it 
brings the most pressure where it will 
do the most good, and it allows passage 
of enough blood on either side to keep 
the limb from being strangled to death. 

If the position of the artery above 
the wound cannot be determined, then, 
in case of a gaping wound that would 
be hard to plug, apply the tourniquet 
without any lump, and twist it very 
tight indeed. This can only be done 
for a short time, while you are preparing 
to ligate the artery; if prolonged, it 
will kill the limb, and gangrene will en- 
sue. In case of a punctured wound, 
such as a bullet hole, it is better to push 
a plug hard down in the wound itself, 
leaving the outer end projecting so that 
a bandage will hold the plug firmly on 
the artery. This must be done, any- 
way, wherever a tourniquet cannot be 
used. 

The above expedients are only tem- 
porary; for a cut artery, if of any con- 
siderable size, must be ligated—that is 
to say, permanently closed by tying 
one or both of the severed ends. To do 
this you must have at least a pair of 
sharp-pointed forceps or strong tweezers. 
Perhaps you may have to extemporize 
them—if you have no iron, make a little 
pair of tongs by heating the middle of 
a green hardwood stick, bending over, 
and then shaping and _fire-hardening 
the ends. Get hold of the end of the 
artery with this, draw it out, and have 
someone hold it. Then take a piece of 
strong thread that has been sterilized 
in boiling salt water, make a loop in it 
as for a common knot, but pass the right 
hand end of the thread twice around the 
other, instead of once (surgeon’s knot— 
it will never slip). Slip this loop down 
over the forceps and around the end of 
the artery, and draw tight. If the 
vessel bleeds from both ends, ligate 


both. When an artery is merely rup- 
tured, not severed, cut it clean in two 
before operating; it will close better. 

Powdered alum, tamped hard into a 
wound will stop bleeding from all but 
a large artery. So will substances rich 
in tannin, such as powdered sumac leaves 
(dried over the fire, if green) and pul- 
verized oak or hemlock bark. Do not 
use cobwebs, nor the woolly inside of 
puffballs—these old-fashioned  styptics 
are likely to infect a wound with micro- 
organisms, and thus do more harm than 
good. 

If a finger or toe is cut off, as with an 
axe, clap it quickly into place and bind 
it there; it may grow on again. 

Noseblood is sometimes uncontroll- 
able by ordinary means. Try lifting 
the arms above the head and snuffing 
up alum water or salt water. If this 
fails, make a plug by rolling up part of 
a half-inch strip of cloth, leaving one 
end dangling. Push this plug as far up 
the nose as it will go, pack the rest of the 
strip tightly into the nostril, and let the 
end protrude. If there is leakage back- 
ward into the mouth, pack the lower 
part of plug more tightly. Leave the 
plug in place several hours; then loosen 
with warm water or oil, and remove 
very gently. 

Cleansing Wounds.—After stopping the 
flow of blood, cleanse the wound of any 
foreign substances that may have entered 
it. To remove a splinter, slip the point 
of a small knife blade under the pro- 
truding end and catch it with the thumb 
nail. A fish-hook imbedded in the flesh 
should be pushed on through; then 
nip or file off the barb, and withdraw. 
If a bullet is deeply imbedded, let it alone; 
the chances are that it will do no harm. 

After picking out dirt, bits of cloth, 
or other matter that would make the 
wound sore and slow to heal, wash the 
injured part with perfectly clean water. 
If there be any doubt about the water, 
boil it. Do not mop the wound with a 
rag. Hold the water a few inches above 
it and let a small stream gently trickle 
down upon it. A clean cut needs no 
washing; simply draw the edges to- 
gether and fasten them in place. Hair 
around the wound should be shaved 
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off, or at least clipped short, if prac- 
ticable. 

Closing Wounds.—Never cover a 
wound with court plaster. It prevents 
the free escape of suppuration, inflames 
the part, and makes the place difficult 
to cleanse thereafter. The only legiti- 
mate uses for sticking plaster are to hold 
dressings in place where bandaging is 
difficult (as on the buttock), or, in case 
of a cut, to keep the edges closed without 
sewing the skin. In the latter case the 
cut may be crossed with narrow strips 
of plaster, leaving spaces between; but 
a better way, if you have regular sur- 
geon’s plaster, is as follows: Lay a 
broad strip on each side of the cut, half 
an inch apart, and extending beyond 
the wound at each end. Stick these 
strips firmly in place, except about a 
quarter of an inch of the inner margins, 
which are left loose for the present. 
With needle and thread lace the strips 
(deep stitches, so they’ll not pull out.) 
so as to draw the edges of the wound 
together, and then stick the inner mar- 
gins down, not covering the wound. 

Sewing a wound should be avoided 
by inexperienced persons, unless it is 
really necessary, as in the case of a foot 
almost severed by an axe cut. It is 
hard to do unless you have a curved 
surgeon’s needle. If an ordinary needle 
and thread must be used, sterilize them 
by soaking in a boiling solution of salt 
and water. (It is here assumed that no 
better antiseptic agents are available. 
Sugar and water, or vinegar, will do in 
a pinch.) Do not sew continuously 
over and over, but make a deep stitch 
and snip off the thread, leaving enough 
at each end to tie with by and by. Re- 
peat this at proper intervals, until 
enough stitches have been taken; then, 
go back and tie them, one after another, 
with surgeon’s knot. Such sewing is 
easy to remove when the proper time 
comes, say within about six days. 

Dressing Wounds.—Above all things, 
cleanliness! That means sterilize every- 
thing used about a wound (by heat, if 
you have no antiseptics), not trusting 
that anything is germ-free merely be- 
cause it looks clean. The micro-organ- 
isms that cause inflammation of a wound, 
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fever, putrefaction, cannot be seen with 
the eye, and they may lurk anywhere. 
The unparalleled medical and surgical 
record of the Japanese in their late war 
was chiefly due to unparalleled clean- 
liness in camp and field. 

Do not use a mere bandage directly 
on an open wound. First, cover the 
injury with a compress (soft pad, made 
by folding a strip of cloth in several 
layers); then bandage. Unless you have 
a first-aid packet, or are otherwise pro- 
vided with sterilized dressings or antisep- 
tics, hold the material of the compress 
over a clear fire until it is fairly scorched ; 
then let it cool. A little charring of the 
surface will do no harm; in fact, charcoal 
is itself a good application to the surface 
of a wound. Of course the compress 
is to be renewed every time that the 
wound is dressed. 

Directions for bandaging cannot be 
given here from lack of space. The 
cuts printed on the triangular bandage 
in a soldier’s first-aid packet show, at a 
glance, how to bandage any part of the 
body. I cannot too highly recommend 
that every woodsman carry one of these 
packets in his pouch or pocket. It costs 
but a quarter, is no larger than a purse, 
and weighs practically nothing. 

Burns.—If clothing sticks to the burn, 
do not try to remove it, but cut around 
it and flood it with oil. Prick blisters 
at both ends with a perfectly clean 
needle, and remove the water by gentle 
pressure, being careful not to break the 
skin. The best application for a burn 
including sunburn, is carron oil (equal 
parts linseed oil and limewater). Drug- 
gists supply an ointment known as 
“solidified carron oil” that is easier to 
carry. Lacking this, the next best 
thing is common baking soda.* Dis- 
solve some in as little water as is re- 
quired to take it up; saturate a cloth 
with this, and apply. Another good ap- 
plication for burns is the scrapings of a 
raw potato, renewed when it feels hot. 
If you have none of these, use any kind 
of clean oil or unsalted grease, or dust 
flour over the burn, or use moist earth, 

* Baking soda is the bicarbonate; washing 
soda, or plain soda, is the carbonate: do not 
confuse them. 
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preferably clay; then cover with cotton 
cloth. Do not remove the dead skin 
until new skin has formed underneath. 

Bruises.—Ordinary bruises are best 
treated with cold, wet cloths. Raw, 
lean meat applied to the part will pre- 
vent discoloration. Severe bruises, 
which are likely to form abscesses, should 
be covered with cloth wrung out in water 
as hot as can be borne, to be reheated 
as it cools; afterwards with hot poul- 
tices. 

Poultices may be needed not only 
for bruises but for felons, boils, car- 
buncles, etc. They are easily made 
from cornmeal or oatmeal. Mix by 
adding a little at a time to boiling 
water and stirring to a thick paste; 
then spread on cloth. Renew from 
time to time as it cools. The woods 
themselves afford plenty of materials 
for good poultices. Chief of these is 
slippery elm, the mucilaginous inner 
bark of which, boiled in water and 
kneaded into a poultice, is soothing to 
inflammation and softens the tissues. 
Good poultices can also be made from 
the soft rind of tamarack, the root bark 
of basswood or cottonwood, and many 
other trees or plants. Our frontiers- 
men, like the Indians, often treated 
wounds by merely applying the chewed 
fresh leaves of alder, striped maple 
(moosewood), or sassafras. You may 
remember Leatherstocking (he was a 
“Hawkeye” then) advising a wounded 
companion that “a little bruised alder 
will work like a charm.” 

To prevent a poultice from sticking, 
cover the under surface with clean 
mosquito netting, or smear the bruise 
with oil. It is a good idea to dust 
some charcoal over a sore before put- 
ting the poultice on. 

Sore Feet.—Treat blisters as recom- 
mended for burns. Rub the feet with 
whiskey, or soak in salt water or alum 
water. Grease them before starting on 
the march. Corns may be removed by 
a plaster of pine turpentine (not spirits, 
but the raw sap of the tree). 

Sprains.—The regular medical treat- 
ment is to plunge a sprained ankle, 
wrist, or finger, into water as hot as can 
be borne at the start, and to raise the 


heat gradually thereafter to the limit 
of endurance. Continue for half. an 
hour, then put the joint in a hot, wet 
bandage, reheat from time to time, 
and support the limb in an elevated 
position, the leg being stretched as high 
as the hip, or the arm carried in a sling. 
In a day or two begin gently moving 
and kneading the joint, and rub with 
liniment, oil, or vaseline. 

In case of necessity a sprain of the 
ankle can be walked off. You may 
shudder, but the thing has been done 
more than once. Similarly I have over- 
come, in a few hours, an attack of lum- 
bagd, though I had to start almost on 
all-fours. It was better than lying 
around a damp camp for a week, de- 
cidedly better after I got limbered up. 

As a soothing application for sprains, 
bruises, ete., the virtues of witch hazel 
are well known. A decoction (strong 
tea) of the bark is easily made, or a 
poultice can be made from it. The 
inner bark of kinnikinick, otherwise 
known as red willow or silky cornel, 
makes an excellent astringent poultice 
for. sprains. 

Dislocations—A_ dislocation of the 
finger can generally be reduced by 
pulling strongly and at the same time 
pushing the tip of the finger backward. 
If a shoulder is thrown out of joint, 
have the man lie down, place a pad in 
his armpit, remove your shoe, and 
seat yourself by his side, facing him; 
then put your foot in his armpit, grasp 
the dislocated arm in both hands, and 
simultaneously push with your foot, 
pull on his arm, and swing the arm 
toward ‘his body, till a snap is heard 
or felt. 

For any other dislocation, if you can 
possibly get a surgeon, do not meddle 
with the joint, but surround it with 
flannel cloths, wrung out in hot water, 
and support with soft pads. 

Broken Bones.—Here, again, if 4 
surgeon can be summoned within a 
couple of days, do not try to reduce the 
fracture, for unskilled handling may do 
more harm than good. Place the man 
in a comfortable position, the injured 
part resting on a pad, and keep him 
perfectly quiet. 
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It may be, however, that you must 
act the surgeon yourself. If the bone 
is broken in only one place, and it does 
not protrude, the injury is not serious. 
Get splints and bandages ready. Rip 
the clothing up the seam, and steadily 
pull the broken parts in opposite direc- 
tions, without the slightest twisting. 
Begin gently, and gradually increase 
the strain. It may take a strong pull. 
When the two pieces are end to end, 
an assistant must gently work them 
till they fit. This will be announced by 
a slight thud. Then apply splints, 
and bandage them so as to hold the in- 
jured member immovable while the 
fracture heals. 

Bark, when it can be peeled, makes 
the best splints for an arm or leg. Pick 
out a sapling (chestnut, basswood, elm, 
cedar, spruce) as near the size of the 
limb as possible. Remove the bark in 
two equal pieces by vertical slits. It 
is well, in some cases, to have these 
somewhat longer than the bone that is 
broken, so as to clamp the connecting 
joints as well. Cover the concave in- 
sides with cloth, dry moss, crumpled 
grass, or other soft padding, to cushion 
the limb and prevent irritation. The 
edges of splints should not quite meet 
around the limb. Then get a long 
bandage, about two inches wide. Hay- 
ing set the bone, apply the splints on 
each side, and bandage them firmly 
enough to hold in place, but by no means 
so tightly as to impede circulation. 

In default of bark, almost anything 
will do for splints that is stiff enough 
to hold the parts in place—barrel staves, 
thin boards, sticks, bundles of rushes, 
ete. 

If a bone is broken in more than one 
place, or if it protrudes through the 
skin, and you cannot fetch a surgeon 
to the patient, then get him out of the 
woods at all hazards. The utmost 
pains must be taken in transporting 
him, lest the sharp edges of the bones 
saw off an artery or pierce an important 
organ. The best litter is a big trough of 
bark, padded, and attached to a frame 
swung between two poles. A_ two- 
horse litter is better than a travois; but 
if the latter must be used, then make 
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one shaft a little shorter than the other, 
so that, in, crossing uneven places,,the 
shock will not. all come at one jolt. 

Fainting.—Lay’ the patient on his 
back, with feet higher than his head. 
Loosen tight clothing, and let him have 
plenty of fresh air. Sprinkle his face 
with cold water. When consciousness 
returns, give him a stimulant. 

Shock (collapse following an accident, 
operation, fright).—Treat first as for 
fainting. Then rub the limbs with 
flannel, stroking the extremities toward 
the heart. Apply hot plates, stones, 
or bottles of hot water, wrapped in 
towels, to the extremities and over 
the stomach. Then give hot tea or 
coffee, or, if there is no bleeding, a 
tablespoonful of whiskey and hot water, 
repeating three or four times an hour. 

Stunning (concussion of the brain).— 
Lay the man on his back, with head 
somewhat raised. Apply heat, as for 
shock, but keep the head cool with wet 
cloths. Do not give any stimulant— 
that would drive blood to the brain, 
where it is not wanted. 

Sunstroke.—Lay the patient in a cool 
place, position same as for stunning. If 
the skin is hot, remove clothing, or at 
least loosen it. Hold a vessel or hatful 
of cold water four or five feet above him 
and pour a stream first on his head, then 
on his body, and last on his extremities. 
Continue until consciousness returns. 
Renew if symptoms recur. 

If the skin is cool (a bad sign) apply 
warmth, and give stimulating drinks. 

Excessive Fatigue-—Take a stimulant 
or hot drink when you get to camp 
(but not until then), and immediately 
eat something. Then rest between blank- 
ets to avoid catching cold. 

Famishing.—Do not let a starved 
person eat much at a time. Pre- 
pare some broth, or a gruel of cornmeal 
or oatmeal thoroughly cooked, and feed 
but a small spoonful, repeating at in- 
tervals of a few minutes. Give very lit- 
tle the first day, or there will be bloating 
and nausea. 

Thirst.—Only a spoonful of water at 
a time, but at frequent intervals. Bathe, 
if possible. 

Freezing.—Keep away from heat. Rub 
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the frozen part with snow, or with ice- 
cold water, until the natural color of the 
skin is restored. Then treat as a burn. 

Chilblains should be rubbed with 
whiskey or alum water. 

Poisonous Plants.—The specific for 
poison ivy or poison sumac is tincture 
of grindelia. I have cured cases two 
of three days old, where both eyes were 
swollen shut and other parts correspond- 
ingly affected. Prompt application of 
a saturated solution of baking soda will 
generally check the trouble at the start. 
Dissolve plenty of the soda in hot water, 
and let it stand until cool, when the 
excess will be precipitated, and the 
liquor will be a saturated solution. A 
hot decoction of the green bark of witch 
hazel is useful; apply as hot as can be 
borne. Other woodland remedies are 
decoctions of sassafras root, or of the 
bark and berries of common spice bush, 
taken both internally and externally. 
The druggist’s prescription is: add 
powdered sugar of lead (lead acetate) 
to weak alcohol (50 to 75%) until no 
more will dissolve; strain, and wash the 
affected parts with it several times a 
day. To render the skin proof against 
these irritant poisons, bathe face and 
hands freely, before going out, in salt 
water or the baking soda solution. 

If one swallows a vegetable poison, 
the remedy is an emetic, followed by 
whiskey or strong coffee, and, if necessary, 
artificial respiration as for drowning. 
To make an emetic, add a tablespoonful 
of common salt, or powdered mustard, 
to a tumblerful of lukewarm water. 

Insect Stings.—Extract the sting, if 
left in the wound, and apply a solution 
of baking soda, or a slice of raw onion, 
or a paste of clay, mixed with saliva, or 
a moist quid of tobacco. Ammonia is 
the common remedy, but oil of sassafras 
is better. A watch key or other small 
hollow tube pressed with force over 
the puncture and held there several 
minutes will expel a good deal of the 
poison. 

Bite of Rabid Animal.—tThe bite of a 
mad dog, wolf, skunk, or other animal 
subject to rabies, requires instant and 
heroic treatment. Immediately twist a 
tourniquet very tight above the wound, 


and then cut out the whole wound with 
a knife, or cauterize it to the bottom 
with a hot iron; then drink enough 
whiskey to counteract the shock. 

Snakebite.—The only dangerous snakes 
in our country are the rattlesnake, the 
copperhead, and the cottonmouth moe- 
easin. A bite from either of these js 
dangerous, in proportion to the size oj 
the snake, and to the amount of venom 
that enters the circulation. A bite that 
does not pierce an important blood ves- 
sel is seldom fatal, even if no treatment 
is given, unless the snake be quite 
large. 

When a man is bitten he should in- 
stantly twist a tourniquet very tightly 
between the wound and the heart, to 
keep the poison, as far as possible, from 
entering the system. Then cut the 
wound wide open, so it may bleed freely, 
and suck the wound, if practicable 
(the poison is harmless, if swallowed). 
Loosen the ligature before long to ad- 
mit fresh blood to the injured part, but 
tighten it again very soon, and repeat 
this alternate tightening and loosening 
for a considerable time. The object is 
to admit only a little of the poison at a 
time into the general circulation. Mean- 
time drink whiskey in moderate doses, 
but at frequent intervals. If a great 
quantity is guzzled all at once it will do 
more harm than good. Whiskey is not 
an antidote; it has no effect at all on 
the venom; its service is simply as 4 
stimulant for the heart and lungs, thus 
helping the system itself to throw off 
the poison, and as a bracer to the victim's 
nerves, helping him over the crisis. 

The only known positive antidotes 
for snake venom, in the form of drugs, 
are chromic acid, potassium perman- 
ganate, and strychnine, .administered 
hypodermically. As this article is al- 
ready too long, I will refer the reader, 
regarding the use of the syringe, to 4 
short article by Dr. H. Plympton, in 
Abercrombie & Fitch’s catalogue. 

Drowning.—Directions for rescue and 
resuscitation, prepared by the U. 5. 
Volunteer Life Saving Corps, were pub- 
lished some months ago in this magazine. 
I can do no better than recommend that 
they be studied. 
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So long as there have been game laws in these 
United States, so long it has been an axiom of 
those laws that game was 
AN ARGUMENT the‘ property of the state,” 
FOR FEDERAL or, in other words, of the 
GAME LAWS people of the state. No 
one inhabitant of a state 
could lay claim to any of the game as personal 
property, until, to use a legal phrase, it was ‘‘re- 
duced to possession’’ by capture in such ways, 
and in such times or seasons as might be desig- 
nated by the statutes ‘‘for such cases made and 
provided.” Game killed or captured in accord- 
ance with those statutes became personal prop- 
erty. Now, here is a rule in law to be carefully 
considered. We all know that much of the 
great depletion of game (though not all), is. or 
has been due to the enormous quantities 
slaughtered in past years for the markets. Can 
this evil be corrected? If game must be held 
to be “‘the property of the state,’”’ or people, 
then every citizen has the right to take it. If, 
after ‘‘reducing it to possession,” it becomes 
“personal property,” then the owner thereof 
surely has the right to use it as he so sees fit, 
just as he has the right to do with any of his 
other belongings; and I do not believe that 
any law would be held by our highest courts 
to be constitutional, if it attempted to deny 
the owner of the game such right or rights; for 
if the rule held good as to one kind of personal 
property, why should it not apply to other be- 
longings? 

For this reason, I do not believe that the 
killing of game for sale (much as it is to be de- 
plored), can ever be stopped as our laws are 
now. The nearest approach we can make to 
it is, in my opinion, to limit the amount of 
game to be taken in a season by any one person. 
Some claim that the law should say how many 
head of any one kind of game should be taken 
in one day. I look upon this as a half-way 
measure. Under such a law, a crack shot. in 
a well-stocked game country, if he elected to 
shoot six days in each week of the open season, 
could kill an enormous quantity of game; but, 
if limited as to the number to be brought to 
bag each season, he would still have the right 


to choose whether he would do all his shooting 
in one day or week, or extend it throughout the 
entire season. 

Now, as to the question of non-resident 
licenses: I am in favor of them so long as we 
have state game laws. If any state, through the 
efforts of its citizens, protects its game during 
the closed seasons then I hold that the citizens of 
that state have the first right to say who shall 
and who shall not kill or capture its game dur- 
ing the open season; just as a fruit grower has 
the right to say to the outsider who comes into 
his orchard and selects a basket of apples or 
other fruit, whether he may buy them or not. 
The sportsman from another state is an alien, 
and should pay for his privileges, just as the 
would-be fruit purchaser should pay for his 
apples. 

All killing of game (speaking of my own state, 
New Jersey, and her neighbors) should end for 
the season with the ending of each year. No 
game birds, squirrels, or cotton-tail hares (or 
in vulgar phrase, rabbits), should be killed, 
captured, or had in possession except in the 
open season as named in the statutes; and no 
open season should cover more than six weeks. 
All shooting of ducks, geese, brant, Wilson’s 
snipe, or of any other migratory game bird, or any 
game animal, should be entirely prohibited at 
all other. times in the year; and the summer 
shooting of woodcock should be stopped. As 
for my native state, New Jersey, could I have 
the making of the game laws, no Bob White, 
partridge, or quail (call him what you please), 
should be shot in this state for the next ten 
years. 

But will the enactment of laws by state legis- 
lation remedy these evils? I do not think they 
will, for legislative bodies will, and do pass 
almost any game law, no matter how absurd, 
to please their constituents and gain their 
votes at the next election; just as a mother 
offers a bit of candy to stop a crying child’s 
noise. I may be all wrong in my view of the 
question, but I do believe that the only way to 
have effective game laws is to put the whole 
matter into the hands of the federal govern- 
ment, just as has been done in many other in- 
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stances. If I am wrong in so thinking, will 
someone “‘learned in the law”’ enlighten me? 
Our game is fast disappearing; how, and by 
what powers it can most effectively be pro- 
tected and saved for coming generations, is 
an important question. If it is not solved 
soon, it will be ‘‘locking the stable door after 
the horse is stolen ” 
Thomas C. Abbott. 


Hon. Hu Maxwell of Morgantown, W. Va., 

has again favored FreLp AND STREAM with a 

letter concerning the dis- 

ALAS! POOR appearance of West Vir- 

WEST VIRGINIA ginia game and fish. It 

will be found printed on 

another page in this issue and to all persons 

not thoroughly awake to the value of efficient 

and well enforced forest, fish and game laws, 
we recommend.its careful perusal. 

Mr. Maxwell informs us that during a re- 
cent journey of 342 miles, the greater part of 
it on foot through the wildest part of the state, 
he saw never a sign of deer or bear, not one 
pheasant (ruffed grouse), no wild turkeys, no 
quail, no wild ducks, not one rabbit, only one 
gray squirrel and two snipe! ‘‘Fish were no 
less scarce.” 

We believe this is the fourth time within 
the past few months that uncomplimentary 
mention has been made of West Virginia in 
this department of FreLp AND Srream. Last 
month Mr. Mitchell ascribed the disgraceful 
condition of the West Virginia forests and 
streams to the leather trust, and perhaps in 
the abstract he was right. The concrete rea- 
son, and no doubt our various correspondents 
have realized it, still remains where we first 
indicated it, 7. e.,with the people of West Vir- 
ginia. Any one of various agencies may de- 
stroy the game and fish of even a larger and 
more favored state than West Virginia. Only 
efficient legislation can save them, and not 
then if there be graft abroad instead of game 
wardens. West Virginia needs a Walmsley 
and a Fullerton, but lacking them she still has 
a fair quota of sportsmen, who can accomplish 
a great deal if they will wake up and act. We 
suggest to the sportsmen of West Virginia that 
they, each and every one of them, request 
Mr. Maxwell, by letter, to act for them and 
petition the legislature to provide a_ state 
forestry commission to act with the fish and 
game commission; that the fish and game laws 
be so amended as to make possible the check- 
ing of existing evils, and to replace the incum- 
bent game and fish commissioners and wardens 
with men who will earn their salaries. The 
present fish and game commission of West Vir- 
ginia, every sportsman in the state and every 
visiting sportsman will admit, is a disgrace to 
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the name. Nor is the state game warden ep- 


titled to membership in the National Associa- 
tion of Game Wardens, being a game warden 
only so far as the office and the salary go. 


Friends ask us, ‘‘Where do you stand—with 

the game-preserve element or the old-fashioned 

American sportsmen?’’ 
WHERE Why should we take any 
WE STAND stand, why declare for or against 

either of two elements be- 
tween which there should be no marked divi- 
sion, much less acrimony? May we ask if we 
are expected to ‘‘take sides’’ with the pedes- 
trians against the automobilists, the ‘small 
dealer’”’ against the ‘“‘trust’’? Must we make 
a pretense of fighting the present-day evil 
of the combination of capital if we are to be 
accredited truly democratic and American? 
We think not. 

Yet Fietp AND SeEREAM might to-day be a 
twenty-five cent magazine, with a department 
on automobiling and another on yachting, had 
we not always kept at heart the interests of 
that rough and ready rascal who is never 
ashamed to confess having been a boy and 
hunted with a musket or fished with a pole and 
bobber. Moneywise, these ‘‘unattached” 
sportsmen do not represent much. As a gen- 
eral thing, our advertisers like to know that 
FIELD AND STREAM is read by men who have 
more money to spend. But did we so forget 
ourselves as to be influenced by this, we should 
sacrifice more than we might gain. For what 
claim could a magazine make to being repre- 
sentative of American sportsmanship did it 
recognize any class or faction? 


Of course, if you would know our sentiments 
(and we believe every real American will agree 
with us), then we should say they 
are opposed to anything which is 
restrictive if it be not beneficial 
to the whole people. We did not 
find it hard to sympathize with Elbert Hub- 
bard when he told of being marched off the 
grounds of Ernest Thompson Seton as a tres- 
passer when he went for a stroll in the woods 
near Cos Cob; especially when we reflected 
that the trespasser understood the woods better 
and loved them more ardently than the man 
who owned them. Quite naturally, we dislike 
to picture in our mind the return of the whilom 
farmer’s boy to the beloved haunts of his boy- 
hood, to find himself denied to go afield with 
gun or rod by a club of strangers who have 
bought up the shooting and fishing rights of the 
countryside. 

Is it not good and soothing, then, to know 
that the old courtesy continues in some places’ 
Who does not love that man who scorns his 
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right to arrest and to collect a reward for doing 
so? Do not our pleasantest recollections pic- 
ture days afield on lands of men who said, ‘‘Go 
ahead, boys; hunt all you want, just so you’re 
careful not to shoot the stock’’? 

What experiences we have had a-hunting 
on “open” land and water! What interesting 
fellows have we met among the class who are 
their own guides, their own boatmen, their 
own shooters! Is there anything more at- 
tractive in the casual sportsman than that 
spirit of the free-trader, that finer boldness 
which takes him alone where others venture 
not? If there is we have failed to see it. 


The reader may suspect that in the 
foregoing he has found us guilty of partiality, 
may imagine that between 
HE IS the printed lines there is a 
“JUST FOLKS” slap at that class of sports- 
men which Grover Cleve- 
land specifies as the ‘‘super-refined and dudish 
sort.’ Do not be misled. For the sportsmen 
of this or any other class we have neither awe 
nor contempt. We ask only that a man be a 
sportsman in the true sense of the term. To 
us the millionaire is just plain ‘‘folks.” His 
particular preferences as to sports afield do not 
alter the perspective; for we haven’t a tail holt 
on Destiny just yet, ah no! And if we had? 
Why, we should be moderate—just the neces- 
sary twist to make every man in America a 
sportsman and a subscriber to FIELD AND 
StrEAM, and we’d let go. 
Tue Eprror. 


If it is true, as reported, that the carcasses 
of elk have been found in the woods of the 
WORK Adirondack region during the 


FOR THE present shooting season, then it 
FORESTERS ® | UP to the Forest, Fish and 

Game Commission to institute 
a searching inquiry into the matter and, if the 
guilty persons can be found and brought to 
task, they should be given a stiff dose of jus- 
tice. It is not clear whether the men who shot 
two or three of the state’s protected elk did 
so for their teeth, or merely to be able to boast 
that they had bagged elk in the Adirondacks. 
At any rate it does not matter what their mo- 
tives may have been, for they deserve to be 
taught a severe lesson, in order that such acts 
may not be repeated by other persons, envious, 
perhaps, of their ability to shoot down the elk 
and get away scot free. The writer believes 
in punishing game-law breakers severely or 
mildly, according to the gravity of their of- 
fenses; but shooting a deer out of season and 
killing these protected elk are two very dif- 
ferent propositions, and should be treated as 
such. The person who shoots a deer out of 


season deserves to be fined heavily enough to 
insure his being a good citizen in future, but 
the man who is mean enough to thin out the 
state’s alréady small band of elk should be 
fined the limit if there is no provision by which 
he can be put in jail instead, and to be cen- 
sured by the judge and by citizen and sports- 
man alike throughout the state. It is to be 
hoped the commission and its protectors will 
bestir themselves and do everything possible 
to run down and punish the guilty party or 
parties. It will not satisfy the sportsmen of 
this state to hear that the elk were killed ‘‘by 
persons unknown’”’ to the officials. If it werea 
crime it would not be long ere the peace officers 
had some tangible evidence to work on, and 
while shooting elk is not a crime within the 
meaning of the state laws, it is a crime against 
the unwritten laws of the sportsman, and it is 
to be hoped the culprits will be found and 
branded as vandals of the worst sort by every 
fair-minded sportsman in the state. 


Now that so many of our good people are 
advocating fresh air and a life outdoors, it is 
the duty of all concerned to see 
FIRE THE that they practice in their own 
SEXTON _ homes and places of business just 
exactly what they are preaching 
to their friends on every occasion. How many 
of them stick to their alleged fondness for fresh 
air throughout the winter, however, or even 
until the coming of the first frost? Bang! go 
the windows, shutting them in from all con- 
tact with the health-giving air that God made 
for human beings to breathe, at night as well 
as in the day, in town and in camp alike. Here 
is something from the Arrow, true to the 
mark: 

‘‘A minister noticed that in spite of all he 
could do, his congregation was always kind of 
listless. So he asked a friend to come round and 
endeavor to find out for him what the trouble 
was. 

‘**¢Church all right?’ asked the minister after- 
ward. 

‘«*Fine,’ says the friend. 

“** Anything the matter with the music?’ 

““*Nawp. Fine.’ 

“Was the sermon bad?’ 

““‘Nawp. Fine.’ 

‘**What’s the matter then?’ 

‘«‘Sexton,’ says the friend. 

‘**What’s he got to do with it?’ 

‘Don’t give you enough air to breathe. 
What’s a fine church and a good sermon and 
nice music to people who want fresh air?’”’ 

While in camp not long ago the writer listened 
to a sermon preached under the trees by a 
very learned minister from a nearby tov. 
He made the point that while it was fine for 
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hard-working people to come to the woods in 
summer for a period of rest and recreation, 
too many of them were in the habit of leaving 
their religion behind them, with their store 
clothes and boiled shirts; but he either neg- 
lected or forgot to add that in going back to 
their homes too many of them also neglected 
to take outdoor air with them. In other 
words, once within brick walls, they exclude 
too much of the pure air without which no 
human being can ever expect to be healthy 
and keep his mind in a normal condition. 


It has been so many years since the wild 
pigeons disappeared from their accustomed 
haunts in this country that 
WILD PIGEON few persons can remember 
RUMORS very much concerning them 
and fewer still lay claim to 
having shot them in any numbers. Every 
autumn for more years than we can remember 
there have been rumors of the appearance, here 
and there, of a few wild pigeons, but this year 
the rumors have been more persistent than 
ever, and they come from several districts 
known to be favorites with these birds during 
the years when they traveled and roosted in 
great numbers. This is encouraging, espe- 
cially as the men who claim to have seen the 
birds during: the present season are so well 
known that their word may readily be taken 
as fact. From several counties in Pennsyl- 
vania, and from Indiana, Michigan, and other 
states in the Middle West have come reports 
that single birds or small groups of the pigeons 
had been seen since the coming of cooler days. 
Whether or not wild pigeons will ever again 
become abundant in the United States, it is 
safe to predict that they will increase mate- 
rially if unmolested. At the present time it 
is enough honor to the younger generation of 
sportsmen to be able to claim having seen 
wild pigeons this year, and we trust they will 
let the matter rest there and be content to 
await developments. On the other hand, 
should a pigeon be shot here and there the 
result will be relatively more disastrous than 
the shooting of hundreds or thousands in 
the days of their abundance. With the belief 
that is held in some places—that pigeons will 
return in droves sooner or later—we have no 
patience. The manner of their taking off 
is as great a mystery to-day as it was after 
it became an established fact that they had 
gone finally. There are those who say they 
were exterminated by hunters, while others 
hold to the belief that storm or disease wiped 
them out during their southern migration. The 
fact is that they were thinned out materially 
toward the end, and the moral is sufficient for 
the future. 
Perry D. Frazer. 
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UNKEL DAVID’S FILOSOFY 


Wite sand Landing, Misurie. 
Oktober 1. 
DeERE FELDE AN STREME: 


The edditor has sent Me a letter in witch a 
man ses yore Unkel David doan’t rite filosofy 
no moar, nor eaven Eppigrams. I doant no 
what he meens by the later expreshun, but as 
toe the Foarmer I can convins him diferunt by 
a persunal Intervu, ketch as ketch can an no 
holts Barred. 

P. S.—I finde on inquiry this Man is a Kom- 
plimentarie subskriber, being a frend of the 
Edditore. Them kinde alwais no the most 
abbout runing a magazeen. 


One of The moast pitiful things in the world 
is a man who Immagines he is brite and isent. 

P. S.—Thare are agrivated caises witch are 
not. I meen not pitiful. They make you 
mad. 


“O, ripeling rivur of Lafter thou art The 
blesed boundrie line between the beste and 
Man,” seth sumbody. But you doant flo deep 
nor Swift enuf, yore Unkel David wil add, fore 
thare are men that get acrost toe the uther side. 


No man is Evver on the bum. The Bum is 
on the man. 

P.S.: And it is Thare toe stay. 

A man can Get along for quite a wile by 
praying on peepuls’ sympathie insted of de- 
livering the goods, pertickularly if he makes 
His apeal persunal. But sympathie wil grow 
sour prety soon and then he hasent enny oil 
wen the bridegrume cummeth. 


This hear black wiskered Nelson clened Me 
out last saterday nite at Poaker. And then 
ses he, doant you care, you hav still got yore 
Ego. That’s soe, ses I, and Went hoam toe 
look it up in the dictshunary. He was mist- 
taken. He had all thare was in the commu- 
nity at that minnit, and after breckfust I tuk 
sum of it Out of him. I used Jew jittsue tack- 
ticks and He was in bed 2 dais. 

So no more at presunt. 

UnKeExt Davin. 


P. S.—Wil the Edditer plese print the fol- 
owing: 


WanTED 2 exchainge, 1 Orrient mans bickerle, 1 dolar 
and a haf fish pole jointed and a dolar and a haf reel, 
1 immitashun Antonyus Straddavaryus fidel, 1 raw- 
hide laryate, 1 mexiken rowel for a muel, 1 good 
bridel and a Spannish bit and 1 oald stile saftie razor 
the kinde witch has onlie 1 blaid, all 2nd 
Hand for the coppyrite, goodwill, Subskripshun books 
and addvertizing kontracks of a spoartsmans maga- 
zeen. One witch is printed fore times a yere in witch 
the pubblisher and Edditer talks moast About hisself 
perferred, but wiling toe taik 1 of the menny only 
sucksesful 1s if I can get Ate dolers boot. Aplie toe 
Unkel David care of this magazeen. 


T hope this wil atrakt some atenshun. 
U. D. 
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THE SHAME OF WEST VIRGINIA 

The professional hunter’s occupation passed 
away in West Virginia long ago, and the sports- 
man’s is following in the same path. Our de- 
velopment is destroying the retreats where 
game and fish found their last refuge; and the 
unsportsmanlike conduct of many who go out 
to hunt and fish is contributing much to destroy 
what little still remains. 

The practical extinction of the wild creatures 
of woods and streams was impressed upon my 
attention during my recent two-weeks’ trip 
among the mountains of this state. During a 
journey of 342 miles, a large part of it on foot 
through the wildernesses and over the moun- 
tains in the wildest part of West Virginia, I saw 
not one trace of deer or bear, not one pheasant, 
no wild turkeys, except a brood which had been 
domesticated; no quail, only one gray squirrel, 
two snipes, not one rabbit, or duck, or wild 
pigeon. It may thus be inferred that game is 
no longer plentiful. 

Fish were no less scarce. A small number of 
very small trout was all. They were so small 
that no fisherman with self respect would spend 
much time looking for them. 

On Glady fork of Cheat river, which was once 
the realization of all the hopes and aspirations 
of the trout fisherman, not one remains, so far 
as I could see or hear. I met xgain at Glady a 
small crowd that I had seen in Grafton on my 
way to the mountains. They had reached 
Glady one day ahead of me, having gone over 
from Elkins on the Coal and Iron railroad. 
When I met them they were on the back track 
toward home. They explained briefly and with 
extreme disgust that they had been lured upon 
a fool’s journey, and that the last trout had 
died of suffocation in the stream which was 
once clear and pure, but now choked and foul 
with the refuse from the forest which is dis- 
appearing beneath the lumberman’s axe. 

I made no effort to catch fish there. One 
glance at the surroundings convinced me that 
it was useless. As well might one try to catch 
trout in the vats of a tanyard. But instead 
of taking my back track at the first rebuff, I 


We are ever in a receptive mood toward short articles or 
letters of practical character for this department, the first 
intent of which is to convey information to sportsmen. 
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shouldered my >.ck and struck deeper into the 
mountains in search of streams still unpolluted 
by the bark, leaves, and sawdust of the lum- 
berman and his sawmills. 

Six or seven miles beyond, and on the other 
side of a mountain 3,700 feet high, I came to 
Laurel fork, another tributary of Cheat river. 
The lumberman has not touched this stream, 
except near its mouth. It flows through a 
wilderness as wild as it was when Columbus 
discovered America. Here, if anywhere, trout 
ought to be found. I knew that they once ex- 
isted, for I had fished in that stream on the 
day that I was twenty-one years old. Of 
course, that was a long time ago, but it is not 
quite ancient history, and my memory is suffi- 
ciently clear to remember it distinctly. On 
that September day the stream was alive with 
trout. Little branches, with scarcely enough 
water to conceal a fish, were filled, and one 
hour’s work was sufficient to satisfy any fisher- 
man possessing the true instincts of the sports- 
man, who always knows when he has caught 
enough, and is willing to leave some for the 
next man. 

A great change has taken place. Laurel 
fork has been fished to death. I found evi- 
dences of this in the deserted camps with the 
ground littered with empty meat tins, showing 
that the fishermen had been there by the week 
After trying my luck a part of two days, with 
nothing to show for it except two or three weak 
nibbles, I concluded that I had no further 
business on Laurel fork, and I pulled out for 
new fields. 

A few days afterward I was telling a citizen 
of my discouraging experience on Laurel fork, 
when he proceeded to tell me how different it 
used to be on that stream. He said that he and 
two others had killed a deer and caught nine 
hundred trout on Laurel fork in one afternoon! 
That is a sample of what has taken place. It 
explains what has become of the trout which 
once swarmed in that stream. They have been 
wantonly destroyed by human hogs whose dull 
instincts permit them to catch nine hundred 
trout in one afternoon. No wonder the trou 
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have disappeared! What any man would want 
with three hundred trout (each of the three 
men’s share) is past finding out. 

This is not the first case that has come under 
my observation in West Virginia of the inex- 
cusable and wanton destruction of trout. A 
few years ago I went fishing on Burgoo and 
Leatherwood creeks in Webster county, and 
not meeting with the success I expected, some 
of the mountaineers proceeded to regale me 
with accounts of how they used to catch trout 
on those streams. They said they had often 
caught more than they could carry home, and 
“threw them away.” I suggested that all over 
and above what they wanted for themselves 
should have been left alive. 

*“‘Oh,” was the reply, “if we did not catch 
them somebody else would, and we might as 
well have the fun as anybody.”’ 

Senseless and useless destruction of the wild 
creatures of streams, or forest, or air, never 
appealed to me as a civilized kind of fun. But 
I am convinced that it is only so-called civilized 
people who indulge in that species of destruc- 
tion. I have spent a good deal of time with 
Indian hunters and fishermen in the West, and 
they can set examples that will put to shame 
many a white sportsman with destructive im- 
pulses. The Indian hunter kills only what 
game or fish he can use. He never ceases to 


express contempt for the white man’s wanton- 
ness in killing game that he cannot use, or 


catching fish after he has enough. I once ob- 
tained useful lessons on this subject while 
among the Indians in the mountains of British 
Columbia. The head streams of the Frazer 
river were so filled with fish that a man could 
catch a wagon-load ina day. Yet the Indians 
wasted none, and were quick to rebuke any 
tendency on my parttodoso. It is thesame 
way with hunting. The Indians often re- 
monstrate with white hunters for killing more 
game than they need. When these remon- 
strances have proved in vain, as they usually 
do, I have known the Indians to go stealthily 
ahead of the white hunters and endeavor to 
drive the game away. 

But this is digression, although if the white 
man can learn lessons from savages, I see no 
reason why he should not do so. 

Meeting with no success on Laurel fork, I 
crossed the Allegheny mountains to Big run in 
Pendleton county, fifteen miles further. That 
was a famous trout stream once. It is lifeless 
now. One glance at its banks was enough for 
me, and I did not unwind my fish-lines. 

That region was once the finest range for 
deer in the state. Old hunters tell me that it 
used to be the common thing to see several 
deer every time a person passed along the paths 
through the woods, and it was difficult to fol- 
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low the tracks of a single deer because 
tracks of others were too numerous. That was 
when timber covered the country. The deer 
has gone the way of all the earth. The forests 
have alsp gone. Over tracts of hundreds of 
acres hardly so much as a stump remains. Fire 
destroyed everything. The hunter has no 
business there, and the sooner he gets out of 
sight of the desolate hills‘ with their unbroken 
expanses of fern, and nothing else. the better 
he will feel. In fact, it would seem that no 
living thing save the ferns has any business 
there for years to come. 

Southwest of this district lies what is still 
called ‘‘the hunting ground.’”’ The people yet 
call it by that name; but it is a misnomer now. 
While passing through the miles of fern, grow- 
ing on the hard soil of the hills, I saw nothing 
more pretentious than a ground squirrel. The 
country is still unsettled. That is, a house is 
seen only once in several miles. I believe I 
walked eight or nine miles without passing a 
house. If the torch had been applied to this 
whole section it could not have left greater 
desolation. I soon had enough of “ the hunt- 
ing grounds,” and turned back to the north. 

I had now reached the waters of Horseshoe 
run, in Tucker county. I followed that stream 
to its mouth and came to Cheat river, some 
twenty-five miles south of Rowlesburg. I 
made a boat and started down the river. That 
stream was once as good bass fishing as could 
be found in the state, and there were plenty 
of catfish and wall-eyed pike. I was told that 
fish are still plentiful, but the water is so foul 
that the fish are tainted and are unfit for use. The 
tanneries at Davis and Parsons, and the paper 
mills, discharge into the river, and the water is 
basely contaminated. The fish survive, but 
they are unfit for any respectable fisherman’s 
line. Further down the stream they are said 
not to be so bad. I floated down the river 
eleven miles, but I made no effort to catch 
anything. The black and reeking water turned 
my thoughts from the subject of catching fish. 

Taken all in all, my expedition through the 
most secluded and rugged part of the state con- 
vinced me that fish and wild game are prac- 
tically things of the past, and I had doubts 
whether game laws and game wardens would 
ever again be needed in this part of the state. 
But while talking of the matter with Mr. L. E. 
Friend, the Morgantown photographer, he 
gave reason for taking a brighter view of the 
situation. He had just returned from his old 
home in Garrett county, Maryland, and told 
me that since the lumbermen have ceased 
operations there, the streams have cleared 
their channels of offal from the sawmills, and 
fish are once more plentiful. It was necessary 
to stock some of the creeks where the fish had 
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become extinct. When the lumberman fin- 
ishes his labors in West Virginia, perhaps our 
creeks can be made habitable again. But that 
is in the far future, because our forests will last 
a long time. Hu Marwell 


NEW BRUNSWICK NOTES 

Notwithstanding the increased licensed fee, 
which has been the cause of a good deal of 
complaint, a large number of non-resident 
sportsmen have visited New Brunswick since 
the big game season opened on September 
15, and the results have been quite up to 
previous years. Game, particularly moose 
and deer, have been very plentiful, and many 
were killed in the vicinities of lakes and pond- 
holes during the latter part of September. 
The weather was unusually dry during the 
months of July and August, and forest fires 
raged in many districts of the province. 
With the opening of the hunting season, 
however, there came rain and plenty of i 
and the numerous hunting parties received 
the full benefit of the change. The average 
size of heads taken during the early part 
of the season were hardly up to the stand- 
ard of last year, a sixty-inch antler spread 
for moose being the best so far reported. 
In some instances sportsmen report having 
seen larger ones, but they were too wise to 
come to the horn. Among the first of the 
contingent of American sportsmen to re- 
turn from the woods was Carl Pickhardt, 
of New York. He was out for two weeks on the 
Renous, with Norris Manderville as guide, 
and had remarkably good luck, a moose, a 
caribou, two deer and a bear comprising his 
total bag. He called the moose up him- 
self, and fired the first shot when it was 
only eighteen feet away. The bullet struck 
the animal in the shoulder, but failed to check 
its onward rush. Mr. Pickhardt fired again 
as quickly as he could, striking the moose 
near the back-bone, but it still kept on. 
He saw from the animal’s actions that it was 
more anxious to get away than it was to try 
conclusions with him, so as it approached, 
to prevent being run over, he coolly placed 
his hand upon its foreshoulder and gave it a 
vigorous push. This caused the animal to 
swerve to one side and it dropped dead in 
its tracks a moment later. Had Mr. Pick- 
hardt been inclined to exaggerate, he might 
have entertained his friends upon his return 
with an account of a thrilling battle with an 
infuriated bull-moose. On the contrary, 
however, he admitted that the moose never 
once showed an incknation to attack him. 
He is positive that the animal took no notice 
of him whatever, in its blind haste to get 
away. 
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Mr. Fred Irland, of Washington, D. C., a 
sportsman who has been an annual visitor 
to the hunting grounds of the Miramichi for 
many years, has entered a vigorous protest 
against a recent amendment to the game law, 
which prohibits the carrying of firearms into 
the woods during the close season. In a 
letter recently published in a St. John news- 
paper he says: 


‘‘In spite of the enormous increase in game. the 
result of good laws, there has been for several years 
a constant nagging at the sportsmen who each year 
take out a few dozen moose heads. One year it was 
a hundred-dollar bond. This year the man who, 
like myself, would have come on September 1, for a 
few days’ trout fishing, could not take his gun to central 
New Brunswick, but must go out fifty or sixty miles on 
the 15th to bring i in his rifle. It takes a week right 
out of the trip. It is, besides, a silly and unde- 
served slap at every New Brunswick boy to say that 
he cannot carry his gun with him to shoot a rabbit. 
Does anybody want to see Siberia and its methods 
introduced in New Brunswick? If the man who 
framed the game law of 1905 could see twenty moose 
in the water in one afternoon, as I have, when fishing, 
where ten years ago there was not one moose, he 
would think the law was good enough before.” 


Mr. Irland knows from his own observa- 
tion that moose have increased very rapidly 
in New Brunswick in recent years, and 
here is what he has to say on that point: 


‘*T have killed ten bull moose in all in these years 
I have heen to New Brunswick, or less than one on 
a trip. There are unquestionably scores of moose 
now where there was one ten years ago. The pro- 
tection of cow moose, which is observed by lumber- 
men, guides, settlers and sportsmen alike, and which 
is wise and proper, has filled the province with these 
grand animals, till it is as sure as the rising sun that 
within a few vears they will begin to perish for want 
of proper feed. Ten years ago the lakes were choked 
with lilies. Now the most favorite haunts of the 
moose are stripped clean of them. It is not a question 
of bullets that the moose must fear, but the danger 
of disease and starvation. Laugh if you will, we who 
frequent the woods know it to be true. 

‘‘It is not a question of protecting the game. That 
is settled for good. All over Canada the moose are 
increasing, and this year Maine and Michigan and 
Minnesota are filling up with Canadian moose. The 
question now is solely whether law-abiding, friendly, 
gentlemanly people, who pay liberally for their yearly 
outing shall be treated as though they were burglars and 
bandits. It is also a question whether the New Bruns- 
wick boy, who watches for the depredating fox, shall 
he haled to prison because he has a shotgun in his 
hands. Where is gone the spirit of the frontiersman 
if the boy of the future dare not carry a gun on his 
shou!der?” 


Mr. Irland’s opinion is endorsed by scores 
of guides and sportsmen familiar with game 
conditions in New Brunswick, and the warn- 
ing he utters is very timely, and sooner or 
later will have.to be heeded by the author- 
ities. The law against carrying firearms into 
the woods during the closed season is not such 
a serious stumbling-block as one would sup- 
pose from a perusal of Mr. Irland’s letter 
It was not aimed at non-resident sportsmen 
who go after bear during the summer season, 
but at the local pot-hunters, who would not 
hesitate to shoot a moose or deer out of 
season if the opportunity offered. The ward- 
ens have authority to issue permits for the 
carrying of firearms, and it must be said to 
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their credit that they were in no wise back- 
ward in using this authority when satisfied 
that the applicant had no intention of vio- 
lating the game law. It is safe to say that 
no American sportsman visiting New Bruns- 
wick would experience less difficulty in ob- 
taining a permit to carry his rifle during the 
close season than would Mr. Irland. A little 
diplomacy goes a long way in New Brunswick. 

A local paper gives some prominence to an 
alleged encounter with a wounded bullmoose, in 
which one Bert Robinson of Grand Falls was 
the hero. Mr. Robinson was out hunting, 
so the story goes, and had stopped near a pond 
hele to reconnoitre. A big bul) moose trot- 
ted down from an adjoining ridge and stood 
in the pond not thirty feet from the hunter. 
We are then told that Robinson discharged 
his rifle, but only wounded the moose and 
it charged him. Although greatly excited, 
the gallant sportsman continued to pump 
lead into the maddened bull. Just as the 
bull raised to strike with its forefeet, a lucky 
bullet broke one of its legs and down it went. 
By this time Robinson’s rifle was empty, but 
hastily reloading it he ended the moose’s 
struggles by sending a bullet into its brain. 
Robinson’s experience is not unlike that 
which befell Mr. Pickhardt, but he seems to 
have been less modest than the latter in 
telling the story. 

A rather distinguished party of New Eng- 
land sportsmen and artists spent two weeks 
in the Caanan river district of New Bruns- 
wick during the month of September, and 
succeeded in taking ‘‘moving pictures” of 
hunting scenes, which are to be reproduced 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Dr. Heber Bishop, of Boston, who usually 
has to do with anything novel in the sport- 
ing line sprung upon the public, was the lead- 
ing spirit in the undertaking. He was ac- 
companied by R. E. Follet, who is well known 
in connection with sportsmen’s shows; also 
by C. Everett Johnson, a leading artist and 
director of the Forbes Lithograph Company, 
of Boston; F. J. Marion, manager of the 
American Biograph Company; G. W. Bit- 
zer, chief operator of the Biograph Company, 
and Harrie B. Coe, of the Maine Central Rail- 
way. The first picture was taken of the party 
while they were preparing to board the train 
at Portland Another was taken at Have- 
lock, where the party disembarked, and 
several were taken along the portage road 
leading to Jim Ryder’s camp, on the Caanan, 
which was their destination. A large moose 
was called up and shot by Mr. Follet, and 
immediately afterwards the biograph man 
was sent for and was able to secure an ex- 
cellent picture. Later on another picture 
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was taken of Dr. Bishop shooting a meose 
on the shore of the lake. The party returned 
home well satisfied with the success of the 
undertaking, and claim to have secured just 
the pictures they wanted. Over a mile of 
film was exposed altogether, and it is estimated 
that it will take three-quarters of an hour to 
show it on canvas. The moving picture 
moose hunt is to be a feature of the sports- 
man’s show to be held in Boston next Septem- 
ber. 


Dr. E. A. Smith, a local sportsman, made 
the record moose hunt in New Brunswick 
this season. He left his home at Shediac at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and at six that 
evening shot a moose, with an antler spread 
of fifty inches. He was able to return home 
with the game the same evening. 

It is not often that moose are shot in an 
open field adjoining a farmhouse, but such 
a fate overtook one at a small settlement 
called Penniac, nine miles from Fredericton, 
on September 28. The unfortunate animal 
had been on friendly terms with a herd of 
cattle for some time, and had been frequently 
seen by Wesley Allen, the owner of the farm, 
in their company. On the day in question 
it approached quite close to the barn, and 
Mr. Allen could not resist the temptation of 
firing a shot at it. Mr. Allen and his neigh- 
bors had fresh moose meat for dinner the 
next day. 

One of the attractions at the recent pro- 
vincial exhibition held at Fredericton was 
a young bull moose in a tent on the grounds, 
and it naturally came in for much attention. 
The little animal was dropped in a field near 
the Miramichi in June last and was found in 
a dying condition soon afterwards. The 
mother moose was not in sight and it is sup- 
posed that she cruelly abandoned her off- 
spring at birth. The youngster was taken 
to a farmhouse and fed from a bottle until 
it became strong and active; then the author- 
ities ordered it to be liberated, but a forest 
home had no attractions for it, and it blunt- 
ly refused to leave. To turn it adrift under 
the circumstances would have been wanton 
cruelty, so the authorities gave permission 
to the owner to keep it. The little animal 
soon learned to eat oats and hay, and is get- 
ting along swimmingly in captivity. It 
is as kind and docile as a lamb, and allows 
itself to be led about with a halter. 

R. P. A. 

FREDERICTON, N. B. 


THE WINDBREAK FOR TEMPORARY CAMPS 


There may be better camps than those built 
by the Apache Indians during their hunting 















trips years ago in the mountains of the South- 
west, but few are easier to make or warmer 
if given a touch here and there such as the 
white man always adds to the device of his 
hardier red brother. The windbreak is re- 
ferred to here, and the simplest way to de- 
scribe it is to say it is in form like a mule’s 
shoe. 

In any region where evergreen trees are to 
be had by cutting, a windbreak can be built 
by the hunter who travels light. A belt axe, 
or even a sheath knife, is sufficient if small 
trees are handy, although felling one rather 
large tree will give material more quickly at 
the point where the shelter is to be placed. 
Select a sheltered spot, preferably where there 
are several trees closely grouped. Clear a 
space sufficiently level for the camp bed, having 
in mind the placing of the fire to leeward of 
the shelter when it is finished. Then cut off 
branches three to four feet in length and as 
bushy as possible, placing these on the ground 
with the tops toward the inside of the shelter. 
If it is to be for two men only, it need not be 
larger than nine feet long and seven feet in 
width. The tops are packed down and as 
closely as possible, to make a compact wall 
around the bed, but after the walls have reached 
a height of two feet, smaller stuff is employed, 
else the whole fabric may turn turtle ere it is 
completed. 

The Indians seldom make the wall of ever- 
greens more than three feet in height but as 
they need not often figure on rain, this fact 
must be taken into account. Build higher, 
therefore, with the limit at four feet or there- 
about. And when the shelter is finished and 
the ends drawn in as far as is practicable, if 
rain or snow is expected, rig up a slender pole 
fore and aft and stretch over it a bit of canvas, 
or a blanket, or even evergreen boughs cut with 
a view to their lightness. If thelimbs be long, 
as they should be, they can rest on the ridge- 
pole and the ground only, so that the added 
weight of rain on them will not cause the wind- 
break to collapse. 

After completion, inspect the windbreak 
from the inside and fill any open spaces with 
small stuff until the evergreen walls are prac- 
tically solid. If there is balsam fir handy, 
the bed can be made of it. Otherwise almost 
any small stuff will suffice. Then spread the 
blankets, and if the windbreak is slightly 
wider at the head than at the foot end, there 
will be space on either side of the blankets 
for the rifles and camp duffle, although it is 
well to take the rifles into the blankets with 
you for better protection against rust. It 
naturally follows that if but one person is to 
occupy the shelter, it may be made narrower 
than for two. Persons accustomed to rolling 
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up in the blankets often find it uncomfortable 
to share one’s blankets with another man, 
but on cold nights this is the better plan, since 
fewer blankets will be needed than if each one 
takes to his own blankets, the greater warmth 
of two bodies serving to offset any lack of 
covering. 

If the fire is built at the entrance to the 
windbreak, with some substantial backlogs 
that will last through the major part of the 
night, these will throw the heat where it will 
do the most good, and the occupants will sleep 
far more comfortably than they possibly could 
in a tent, with no draughts of cold air creeping 
under the blankets from all sides. We have 
weathered a severe three-days storm of snow 
and sleet in a windbreak of this description, 
and passed many other nights in such shelters 
most comfortably. And while, as_ stated 
above, the Apaches employ them merely as 
shelters against cold winds, as a rule, they are 
easy to shake together anywhere, and well 
adapted to any woods country. 

While bivouacing in such shelters, it is well 
to hang provisions and anything small var- 
mints can reach and carry off on the lower 
limbs of nearby trees. The fire may be counted 
on to keep small prowlers at a distance while 
it burns brightly, but it is saddening to the 
heart of the sportsman, on arising in the morn- 
ing, hungry as a wolf, to find part of his grub 
carried away and the balance mussed over 
and tainted. It is also well to remember that 
such articles as wool gloves or mittens, and 
even sweaters, are likely to be carried away 
or ruined by small robbers during the night, 
if left outside the shelter. When one is in a 
tent such precautions need not always be taken, 
but in open shelters one must be more careful 
with his belongings if he prizes them highly. 

Perry D. FRAzER. 


DEER AND MOOSE COUNTRY IN MAINE 


Although it would seem a hopeless task to 
describe all of the big game resorts in a state 
like Maine, which is one vast region of forests, 
lakes and streams, all of which are frequented 


- to a greater or lesser extent by deer, moose, 


and smaller game like ruffed grouse and squir- 
rels, we have attempted to mention some 
favorite resorts briefly in the following para- 
graphs, although the list is far from complete, 
even as relates to the Bangor and Aroostook 
region, to which it is confined. It would re- 
quire several pages of space to tell of the best 
places throughout the Pine Tree State, how- 
ever, and for the present this must suffice. 
Even in the region referred to there are num- 
erous stations from which one can scarcely 
make a mistake in departing for the deep 
woods, but as the space at our present com- 
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mand will not warrant a more extended men- 
tion of Maine resorts, we have confined the list 
to stations and villages from which twenty or 
more deer were taken home during the open 
season last autumn by visiting sportsmen. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that these 
figures represent only a portion of the game 
bagged in the woods, for they do not include 
game consumed in camp, killed by the natives, 
or taken by other routes than a railway. 
Various estimates of the correct number of 
deer and moose bagged have been made from 
time to time, but nothing definite can be 
attained in this manner, hence it is only known 
how many sportsmen took their game home 
with them. 

The list follows: 

ASHLAND.—A good district for both deer 
and moose, with numerous waterways for 
reaching the best places. It is 166 miles from 
Bangor, has three hotels, while several camps 
are near. Nearly one hundred deer and ten 
moose were brought out to this station last 
season. 

BLANCHARD.—Rough 
both deer and moose. Two hotels near. It 
is 75 miles from Bangor. Last season 80 deer 
and 1 moose were shipped out. 

BrowNVILLE.—Forty-five miles from Ban- 
gor on the Pleasant river and near Sebec and 
Schoodic lakes. Good deer shooting to the 
north, 73 having been brought here last fall, 
and 1 moose. Two hotels and one camp. 

BROWNVILLE JuNnction.—A_ good hotel, 
with camps at Lake Onawa, 18 miles distant. 
Twelve deer and 2 moose were shipped out last 
fall. The village is the next stop above Brown- 
ville. 

Carrpou.—Fair deer shooting, 11 having 
been obtained near during the last season. 
Two hotels at the village, which is 200 miles 
from Bangor. Madawaska lake is 16 miles 
distant; Mud lake, 27; Long lake, 30; Eagle 
lake, 35. 

CrystaLt.—In the thick woods, with no 
hotels near. Last fall 143 deer were taken out 
of the woods here. Distance from Bangor, 
108 miles. 

GREENVILLE.—On the south shore of Moose- 
head lake, 88 miles from Bangor. More game 
was shipped from this town last autumn than 
from any other point reached from Bangor. 
The number was 771 deer and 11 moose. There 
are good grounds all about the lake for deer, 
while the country to the north and east is 
famous for moose, with numerous waterways 
into lakes further back in the woods. There 
are a score of hotels and camps at various 
places on the lake, reached by steamboat or 
canoe, and canoes and guides can be arranged 
for on arrival. 


country containing 
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GRINDSTONE.—On the east branch of the 
Penobscot river, 87 miles from Bangor. The 
point where many sportsmen start up the 
East branch on canoe trips, and where those 
coming down the river from Northeast Carry 
start forhome. The former trip, for big game, 
is a popular one, as the Mount Katahdin region 
is easily reached by canoe. There is a hotel 
at the village and camps within 7 miles. The 
record for last season was 152 deer and 1 
moose. 

Howe Broox.—Near St. Croix lake and 
139 miles above Bangor, with a good deer 
region near at hand. There is one hotel at 
the village. Shipments last autumn, 50 deer 
and two moose. 

INGALL’s Sipine.—Sixty-eight miles from 
Bangor, in the deep woods, with one camp 
near, has a good reputation for deer and other 
game, 200 deer and 5 moose being the record 
for two years. 

IsLanpD Fatts—Near Mattawamkeag lake 
and Pleasant and Skiticook ponds, with two 
hotels at the village and two good camps 
within ten miles. Sixty-one deer were reported 
shipped last season from this station, which 
is 114 miles above Bangor. 

KataHpIN Iron Works.—On the branch 
line from Brownsville and 58 miles from Ban- 
gor, with one hotel at the village and 7 camps 
within 20 miles. Game record, last year, 
152 deer and 5 moose. 

Masarpis.—Near the junction of the St. 
Croix and Aroostook rivers and 156 miles 
from Bangor, with two hotels near and a 
dozen camps reached by wagon or canoe. 
The canoe routes to big game regions not 
far distant are numerous, and last season 
visiting sportsmen alone shipped 484 deer 
and 71 moose from this station. 

MILLNOCKET.—Seventy-nine miles from 
Bangor in a fair game country, with several 
lakes and streams nearby, two hotels at the 
village and three camps within five miles. 
Last fall 74 deer and 2 moose were shipped 
by sportsmen here. 

Mito.—On the Piscataquis river and near 
several important lakes, 41 miles from Bangor. 
Two hotels near station. A fair region for 
game, 21 deer and 2 moose being the number 
shipped last season. 

Monson.—Equal to Milo as a game region, 
but 73 miles from Bangor. One hotel, with 
camps near. 

Norcross.—This is a better station than 
Millnocket for reaching the canoe routes on 
the lakes of which Pemadumcook is the largest. 
There are also several steamboat routes, with 
a score of good hotels and camps near at hand. 
Last year 314 deer and 19 moose were counted 
at this station. 
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OaxFIELD.—Fair for both deer and moose. 
No accommodations at the station, which is 
20 miles from the nearest camp and 122 from 
Bangor. Last fall 23 deer and 4 moose were 
shipped home from this station. 

Patren.—A good point to leave the rail- 
way, as there are several canoe routes handy. 
Last year 308 deer and 30 moose were brought 
out of the woods at this point, which is on a 
branch line 109 miles from Bangor. 

Portace.—Twelve miles above Ashland 
and 178 from Bangor. One camp near and 
several others within twenty miles. Deer 
and moose shooting fair, the record for last 


year showing 31 deer and 1 moose shipped: 


out. The village is on Portage lake, from 
which one can paddle up Fish river to Mud 
pond, carry two miles to Carr pond and three 
miles to Clayton lake, then three miles to 
Big Machias lake and down the Machias river 
to Ashland. 

Presque Iste.—On the Aroostook river, 
185 miles from Bangor. Six moose and 27 deer 
was last season’s record. 

ScHoopic.—Another good region for deer 
lies about this station. which is on the lake 
of the same name, with quite a chain of small 
lakes within a few miles. It is distant only 
56 miles from Bangor, but last autumn three 
moose and more than one hundred deer were 
brought out of the woods at this point. 

SHERMAN.—Seventy deer were shipped out 
last season. There are several camps within 
12 miles. Distance from Bangor, 102 miles. 

SairRLEY.—Seven miles south of Moosehead 
lake and 81 from Bangor, with three camps 
within 7 miles, at each one of which the rate 
is but $3 a day, including the services of a 
guide. In 1904 the shipments of game in- 
cluded 4 moose and 65 deer. 

Smyrna Mitis.—This is but 3 miles trom 
Oakfield, but a better place to stop, as there 
isa hotel near the station. Sportsmen brought 
5 moose and 18 deer out of the woods at this 
point last season. 

STacyvILLE.—A convenient point to the 
woods along the upper east branch of the 
Penobscot and other waterways, though fair 
deer shooting may be had nearer the station, 
which is 99 miles distant from Bangor and 
with several camps within twenty miles, the 
nearest being one mile from the station. This 
is an important shipping point for game, 
111 deer and 12 moose being taken out of 
the woods from this station last autumn. 

Sr. Crorx.—Forty deer was the record 
at this station last season. The nearest 
hotel is 1} miles distant, at the village of 
Pride’s Mill. Distant from Bangor, 142 
miles. St. Croix is on the river of the same 
name. 


WEEKSBORO.—Seven miles south of St. Croix 
and in a fair game country, out of which 
27 deer and 5 moose were brought to this 
station last autumn. 

West Sersoois.—Half-way between Schoo- 
dic and Norcross and a good starting point 
for big game, as is shown by last year’s ship- 
ments of 81 deer and 1 moose. There is a 
boarding house near the station and several 
camps within a few miles. The village is 
in a region of numerous lakes and ponds. 

In the region north of Ashland there are 
Winchell, McNally, Winterville, Eagle Lake, 
Wallagrass, Soldier Pond and Fort Kent, 
the last-named 218 miles from Bangor. In 
the region about these stations there should 
be good opportunities to obtain fine heads of 
both moose and deer, as not so much hunt- 
ing has been carried on there as elsewhere in 
the state, and while no large shipments have 
been made from these stations during the 
past two seasons, there are good reasons 
to believe they will be heard from this season 
and in others to come. 


THE SITUATION IN NEW JERSEY 


In their report for the year ending October 
3lst last, the fish and game commissioners 
of New Jersey strongly advocate uniform 
game and fish laws for New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, urging that there is no 
reason why this should not be done, as the 
conditions in these states are similar, both 
as regards propagating facilities and native 
game. The commissioners are of the opinion 
that song birds can be properly protected 
only by the passage and enforcement of a 
law which would keep a certain element 
from shooting at all, and advocates the Ten- 
nessee law relating to professional market 
hunters, which requires a license of $25, and 
a bond in the sum of $200, violating its pro- 
visions being punishable by forfeiture of the 
bond and imprisonment from one to three 
months. Eighty per cent. of the murderers 
of song birds, say the commissioners of New 
Jersey, ‘‘are foreigners, mostly Italians, but 
with a sprinkling of Hungarians and Poles.”’ 

‘‘A point that has been brought strongly to 
the attention of the commission is what may 
be regarded as the evil of changing the fish 
and game laws from year to year. Of course 
it is recognized that some changes each year 
are necessary, but the general shaking up of 
all laws has begun to appeal to the commis- 
sioners as unwise. Sportsmen protest against 
it constantly, the burden of their complaint 
being that they never know how they stand 
with regard to game from one year to another. 
The wardens report many arrests of hunters 
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who, shooting under the laws of the previous 
year, fancy that they are within legal bounds 
until they are arrested; this not alone causes 
them much inconvenience and innocent suf- 
fering, but also results in the loss of the game 
that they have innocently shot.” 


EXPERIMENTING WITH COYOTES 


From Helena comes a report that Dr. E. M. 
Knowles has begun experiments that are aimed 
at the ultimate destruction of coyotes in Mon- 
tana. The legislature made an appropriation 
last winter for the purpose of experimenting in 
this direction. Dr. Knowles, who is in charge 
of the work, secured a number of young coyotes 
which were inoculated with mange. Out of 
seven that were inoculated, two died, one 
showed no signs of the disease, and the rest 
were more or less affected. So far two have 
been liberated and these will be watched, if 
possible, while the others are to be put down 
in different parts of Montana where coyotes 
are most abundant, and it is hoped these will 
spread the disease widely before they finally 
succumb to it. Dr. Knowles thinks it likely 
some of them will pick up bits of poisoned meat 
placed by the cattlemen, but believes that if 
the infected animals live for a month they will 
have served his purpose, as they were turned 
out during the breeding season. 


WHAT IT COSTS TO HUNT GAME IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


There seems to exist a hazy idea that the 
non-resident license law in New York state is 
more or less of afarce. Perhaps this is because 
it has been looked on in the light of a joke by 
residents of other states who may wish to hunt 
in New York now and then. Some misappre- 
hension exists concerning its enforcement, not 
a few believing it applies only to certain por- 
tions of the state. This is erroneous. The 
law plainly says that all residents of other 
states who desire to hunt game in New York 
state must first procure a license from the For- 
est, Fish and Game Commission in Albany, 
sending with their requests the proper fees. 
Commissioner James S. Whipple has recently 
notified all of the commission’s protectors that 
the law must be strictly enforced, and for their 
guidance a list of the fees to be charged has 
been made up and sent them. It is an inter- 
esting document. A citizen of Manitoba, wish- 
ing to hunt any sort of game in New York, must 
pay $100 for that privilege, while one from 
Delaware need pay but $5. A South Dakotan 
must pay $25 for an unrestricted license, or 
$10 if he wishes to hunt birds only. If 
from Wyoming, he will be required to pay $50 
for a general license, but only $5 for hunting 


birds. British Columbians must pay $50 for 
all game, but they may hunt birds for one week 
only by paying $5. The commission’s list of 
states and their fees follows: 


Arizona... $10.00 
Colorado. . . 25.00 
Delaware 5.00 
Florida. . 10.00 
Idaho. . 25.00 for big game 
ry gs . 10.00 for birds 
Illinois 15.50 
Indiana... . 15.50 
lowa... 10.50 
Kansas. 15.00 
Kentucky. 25.5) 
Louisiana. . 10.00 
Maine. . 15.00 for big game 
re . §.00 for birds 
Maryland. 4.50 to $20.00 in various 
counties 
Michigan.. ... 25.00 
Minnesota. . 25.00 for animals 
10.00 for birds 
Missouri. . --» 1. 
Montana... ..... 25.00 for all game 
. 10.00 for birds only 
Nebraska. . ‘ . 10.00 
New Hampshire : . 10.00 
New Jersey 10.50 
North Carolina....... 10.25 
North Dakota.... . 25.00 
eee 15.25 
Oregon . eon 
Pennsylvania......... 10.00 
South Carolina . 25.00 
South Dakota. . .. 25.00 for all game 
% 7 : 10.00 for birds only 
Tennessee. . 10.00 or same fee as hunter’s 
own state 
Utah.. 


25.00 
Vermont. 15.00 
Virginia a . 10.00 
Washington. . ... 10.00 
West Virginia 15.00 
Wisconsin... . 25.00 
Wyoming... . 50.00 for all game 
5.00 for birds only 


"ANADA 
$5 50.00 for all game 
5.00 for special one-week bird 
license 


British Columbia. 


Manitoba 100.00 
North West Territory. 25.00 for all game 
id ‘ - 15.00 for birds only 


Nova Scotia. 40.00 
Newfoundland 50.00 
New Brunswick... 50.00 
Ontario. . 3 ‘ . 25.00 
Quebec. . 25.00 


CONNECTICUT’S LIMI1 


In Connecticut, the sportsman is entitled 
to shoot five ruffed grouse in one day, or 
36 during the season, which is open during 
October and November. Gray squirrels may 
be shot during the same time, but deer are 
protected until 1911. 


MAINE MOOSE 

In the region roundabout Millnocket lake, 
in Maine, it is reported that moose seem to 
be more numerous this season than is usual, 
and the belief is that they are increasing to 
some extent, despite the number shot each 
year by sportsmen. The law limits the shoot- 
ing of moose to only one to each hunter, 
and the season is from the 15th of October 
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From the Painting by Carl Rungius 


BEFORE THE BATTLE 


to the Ist of December. Only bulls over 
one year of age may be shot. 


THE PASSING OF THE PRAIRIE HEN 

It is sorrow to think it—it is positive grief 
to write it—but the only game bird native to 
South Dakota is not only doomed to extinction 
—but to an early extinction at that. The 
thoughtless, the willful, the game butcher is 
doing his deadly work, while those who make 
the laws for the state are supinely indifferent 
from the very nature of things even could they 
be jarred loose from political axe grinding or 
self aggrandizement. 

The home of the pinnated grouse is the open 
plain; and though it loves the habitation of 
man and garnishes its meals of insects and grain 
destroyers with a few kernels of wheat, yet it 
builds its nest on the sunny slopes of the wide 
prairie in full confidence of the security of its 
home. But its security is short-lived Leagues 
away from towns and cities and the home of a 
solitary game warden, the lives of the young 
brood from the time they can fly a wire fence 
are in constant danger of slaughter by the pot 
hunter and later on by the market shooter. At 
railway stations all over the state, the birds are 
now being shipped out in disguised packages 
and with the full knowledge and consent of the 
express agent—after his little commission. In 
Charles Mix county, we are told, not a solitary 





game warden was appointed this year. and this 
county is the county par excellence of the entire 
state for prairie chickens. The birds have been 
slaughtered since August 1, and market shooters 
are now shipping birds from Platte and Geddes 
both. 

The present game law so far as the wardens 
go is a farce. What few wardens accomplish 
anything are the exception, not the rule. There 
should be a paid game warden and a half dozen 
or more deputies in every county—men who 
have an interest in the protection of game and 
will go at it fearlessly—and keep at it. What 
matters it if the prairie chickens and all other 
game are exterminated? The fish supply alone 
in the United States contributes $47,000,000 to 
the food supply of the country Is it worth 
protecting the game and fish? Ask Ohio, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas—all of whom have scores of paid and 
efficient game wardens. 

This state is now confronted with the spec- 
tacle of a prominent Sioux Falls man threaten- 
ing to bring suit against a Brown county game 
warden for arresting him for shipping prairie 
chickens home to his family. If a Sioux Falls 
man can go into any county in the state and 
shoot prairie chickens and ship them to his 
family. boxed or unboxed, what is to prevent 
a market shooter from supplying all the res- 
taurants and hotels in Sioux Falls—or any other 
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city—or all of them—in the state in exactly the 
same manner? The game warden of Brown 
county acted well within his rights; he was 
actuated from a sense of duty only, as we under- 
stand it, and the Sioux Fails sportsmen should 
back him up. 

No other one feature contributes so much 
to the destruction of the prairie chickens before 
the close season is out, on the part of farmers 
and farmer boys, than the practice of men 
coming every September 1 from Sioux Falls 
and other cities and killing scores of birds and 
taking great bunches of them on the railroad 
trains home with them. This is a sight not 
relished by the residents who protect the birds. 
Legitimate sport on the part of visitors is not 
objected to, but there is a feeling that will not 
down that the birds have been raised and fed 
and protected for a lot of greedy outsiders. 

Not a prairie chicken should be allowed to be 
shipped or carried on a train in any manner. 
The birds are too scarce to longer permit it. 

The laws should be amended limiting the 
shooting of the birds to the month of Septem- 
ber only. 

The time for shooting ducks should be limited 
to September and October. 

There should be a paid game warden in every 
county, part of his salary to be paid by the 
state and part by the county. Every man who 
hunts game should pay a license to help defray 
the expense. The time to protect game and 
fish is when they exist—not after they are dead. 

And the time to go at the business of drafting 
an efficient game law is not within fifteen days 
of the close of a legislative session. 

Clate Tinan. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 


In a recent bulletin, reprinted from the ninth 
annual report of the New York Zoological So- 
ciety, Mr. Madison Grant says, in part, of the 
Rocky Mountain goat: 


The white or Rocky Mountain goat shares with the 
musk-ox the honor of being the least known of the 
game animals of North America and descriptions of it 
written even as recently as ten years ago are valueless, 
as in many cases this animal is confused with the white 
mountain sheep and even with deer. The explanation 
of this lack of knowledge lies in the extremely remote 
and inaccessible habitat of the goat, which begins in 
the northwestern United States, among the highest 
peaks of the Rocky mountains and of the coast ranges 
and extends a. through British Columbia, into 
Alaska. . . In captivity, we have had, on the 
Atlantic coast, only eight immature specimens, two 
in Boston in 1899, two in Philadelphia in 1893, and the 
four now (1905) living in the New York Zoological Park. 
One well grown male is living at this time in the Lon- 
don Zoological Garden. 

As a result of this scarcity of direct knowledge, many 
myths have gathered around this mountain dweller, 
leading, as usual in our North American game animals, 
to an abundance of inappropriate names. . . It 
is not a goat, nor even é6losely related to them, but is 
the sole representative on this continent, of a very 
aberrant group of so-called mountain antelopes, known 
4 science as the Rupicaprine, a subfamily of the 


The first specimens of the mountain goat to be de 
scribed, came from the Cascade mountains on the Col- 
umbia river in Oregon and of course now stand as the 
type of Oreamnos montanus, having been first described 
by Rafinesque in 1817. This subspecies is intermediate 
in size between the eastern form of American goat 
O. m. missoule, and the large Canadian O. m columbj- 
anus, and is characterized by a short but broad skull. 
The true Oreamnos montanus extends from about the 
Canadian boudary, south through Washington into Ore- 
gon. In the ’70’s a considerable number were found 
on Mt. Ranier in Washington, and they still occur on 
Mt. Baker to the northward. It is absent, however 
from the Olympic mountains, from Vancouver Island 
and from the southern cascades in Oregon. Nothing 
is known of the northern limits of this subspecies, but 
it probably does not extend very far into British Col- 
umbia, merging at that point into O. m. columbianus. 
The most southerly Oregon records that the writer has 
been able to obtain is Mt. Jefferson in that state, lati- 
tude 44° 40’ north, in approximately the same latitude 
as the Sawtooth mountains in Idaho. 

Probably the only place where the goat exists to-day 
in the state of Oregon is the mountains in Wallowa 
oy in the extreme northeast corner of the state, 
and the animals from that locality are probably to be 
referred to O. m. missoula. They have long since van- 
ished from Mt. Hood and from the other peaks in the 
western part of the state, where they once abounded, 
In the state of Washington they exist in reduced num- 
bers from the Canadian boundary as far south as Mt, 
Adams, although at the latter point they are possibly 
now extinct. Throughout the state the frequency of 
names, such as “goat rocks,” “‘goat paths,” “goat 
buttes,” and “‘goat creeks,” testify to their early abun 
dance, and they were formerly shot from the decks of 
steamers of on Lake Chelan by hunters who took a 
wanton delight in seeing the wounded animals fall 
down the precipitous banks. 

In the Mt. Ranier Forest Reserve they are found in 
small numbers’ In the isolated volcanic peaks alo 
the coast the goat is too easily reached to be alvoal 
to survive, and it is probab e that before many years 
the interesting animal will be entirely exterminated in 
the United States except in the main Rockies. 

The Alaskan form, at the extreme western limit of 
the genus, in the neighborhood of the Mt. St. Elias Alps 
and the Copper river, was described by Dr. D. G. Elliot, 
in 1900, as a second and valid species, under the name 
of Oreamnos kennedyi. It is strongly characterized 
by the lyrate shape of the horns and certain anatomi- 
cal features. 

These two were the only described forms, until 1904, 
when the attention of Dr. J. A Allen, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, was called by the writer 
to the great difference in bulk of body and size of horns 
of the goat of British Columbia and those of the Bitter 
Root mountains in Montana. Upon comparing & 
number of specimens from the Cascade mountains of 
the type locality of Oreamnos montanus, from the Bitter 

oot mountains of Montana and Idaho, from the 
main Rockies in southern British Columbia and from 
the Schesley mountains of northern British Columbia, 
it was found that all these specimens could be divided 
into three easily distinguishable groups each of sub- 
specific rank. 

The skulls of animals killed in the Schesley moun- 
tains by Andrew J. Stone in 1903, were found to be in 
all respects identical with those killed by the writer 
and Mr Charles Arthur Moore, Jr. in the main Rockies, 
near the Columbia river the following year. Animals 
from these districts were characterized by great bulk 
and by a long and relatively narrow skull. This was the 
third t described and it received from Dr. Allen the 
name of O. m. columbianus. This subspecies probably 
extends from the American border up through the Can- 
adian Rockies, to the northern limits of goat in that 
region, which is west of the Mackenzie river about 
north latitude 63° 30’. The goat in the northern Rockies 
may possibly be found to be specifically distinct from 
the goat on the coast of southern Alaska. d 

In the midst of the distributienal area of this 4 
subspecies and in the vicinity of the Big Bend of the 

lumbia river, a very small goat is found. This ani 
mal, upon further investigation, may prove interesting. 
At present, however, all the Canadian goats must be 
provisionally assigned to O. m. columbianus mS 

A curious break in the range of this subspecies 8 
found just north of the Liard river, where, accor 
to no less an authority than Andrew J. Stone, no gost 
are found for a distance of over a hundred miles. 
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ably the local topography, of which we have no knowl- 
edge, will explain the absence of goat from,this terri- 
tory. No goat have yet been found north of the 
Yukon river. 

0. m. columbianus abounds along the coast ranges 
of British Columbia, and extends into Alaska, probably 
merging in the neighborhood of the Copper river into 
0. kennedyi, the westernmost member of the genus. 
The extreme western record for goat is the Matanuska 
river, not far from the head of Cook Inlet. Horns from 
this locality, however, do not show the characteristics 
of Kennedy’s goat. No goat are reported in the vicin- 
ity of Mt. McKinley, but they are found along the 
Copper river for a considerable distance inland, and 
there is some evidence of their occurrence on the north 
side of Mt. St. Elias. It may be well to remark here 
that while O. kennedyi is a valid species, founded on 
abundant material, no living specimens have been seen 
by a white man so far as is known, nor have we any 
information concerning the limits of its distribution. 
0. m. columbianus is by far the largest and handsomest 
member of the genus, unless O. kennedyi proves on 
further investigation to excel in these respects. It is, 
therefore, surprising that the great differences in size 
and other characteristics which distinguish this type 
from the goat in the United States have not been pre- 
viously recognized. 

The animals south of the Canadian border and stil! 
in the main range of the Rockies, upon comparison 
with the preceding types, were found to be much 
smaller, in fact the smallest of all the subspecies and 
were characterized by shorter but still relatively 
narrow skulls. The specimens of this type under con- 
sideration having been killed in the Bitter Root moun- 
tains, the subspecific name of O. m. missoule was given 
tothem by Dr. Allen This is the fourth and last type 
to be described, although these animals from the Bit- 
terr Root mountains were were the first goat known to 
transcontinental explorers. This is the goat usually 
hunted by American sportsmen and its range probably 
extends from the southeastern limits of the genus in 
Montana and Idaho to the Canadian border, where 
like the O. montanus it passes imperceptibly into O. m. 


columbianus. The extreme southerly limit of the goat 
in the Rockies is the Sawtooth mountains and the 
Salmon river in Idaho It does not reach the Tetons 
in Wyoming, nor does it occur in the Yellowstone Park. 


4,In speaking ‘of the causes governing the dis- 
tribution of Oreamnos, Mr. Grant says: 


The distribution of the genus is limited by the char- 
acter of the mountain ranges, rather than any other 
consideration, and too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the fact that of all our North American animals the 
white goat is the only one absolutely confined to pre- 
cipitous ay and — which even the mountain 
sheep seldom approach. 

The extreme north and south ranges of Oreamnos in 
the main Rockies present several problems of great 
interest. The onions limit is clearly marked by a 
change in the formation and ruggedness of the moun- 
tains themselves, which, together with climatic con- 
ditions, and the lack of water in summer on the 
mountain tops are sufficient to account for the ab- 
sence of these animals much south of their present 
limit. . . . There must be some unknown and 
unfavorable condition of food supply which prevents 
Oreamnos from reaching the extreme north. This is 

rhaps the most interesting and difficult of the prob- 
ems affecting the distribution of the genus. 


And as to legendary distribution: 


ee Statements by certain writers regarding 
the existence of the goat in Wyoming, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and even New Mexico, are extremely misleading. 
It is positively known that no goat have ever existed 
on Mt. Shasta, although this mountain has been a 
favorite locality for stories about mountain goat and 
the mythical ibex. The origin of these fables is easily 
traced to the former existence on Mt. Shasta of moun- 
tain sheep, the horns and bones of which are still 
occasionally found there. The straight horns of the 
mountain sheep ewe are probably responsible for 
most of these legends. It is bad enough to suggest 
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the occurrence of o on Mt. Shasta, but it is utterly 
absurd to assert their existence on Mt. Whitney, 300 
miles farther south, and still worse to include in the 
range of the goat New Mexico or the barren coast 
mountains of southern California.* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE’S POPULARITY 


Game Commissioner Shurtleff of New Hamp- 
shire reports as many licenses issued to visiting 
hunters during the first week of open season 
as were issued during the whole of last season. 
This would seem to mean that last year’s sports- 
men went away well satisfied and told their 
friends. Grouse are particularly plentiful this 
year, and large numbers of: foxes are being 
killed. It is early yet to make predictions re- 
garding deer, but a good proportion of the 
visitors to the northern sections are coming 
out with their quota, and the first snowfall 
will largely increase the score. Game protec- 
tion is certainly working for good, as it was 
only a few years ago that the seeing of a deer 
anywhere in New Hampshire was considered 
a rare event, while to-day Coos and Grafton 
counties compare favorably with adjacent sec- 
tions of Maine as hunting grounds for these 
animals. 


CHARLES FENTON 

Concerning the recent death of Charles Fen- 
ton, at Lake Placid, New York, Prof. Eugene 
L. Richards, of Yale University, writes to us 
that he first met Fenton in August, 1863: ‘‘ It 
was on my first visit to Number Four, N. Y. 
Fenton came in from Watson to be my guide 
for a few days. He was not at that time earn- 
ing his living by guiding. He had left guiding 
as a regular occupation and was a carpenter by 
trade. But, as one of his friends used to say, 
‘he was born with a rifle in his hands,’ and took 
any good opportunity to return to his beloved 
wilderness. He was born at Number Four in 
1829, when the primeval forest was all about 
his father’s home. 

‘He continued in the carpentering or other 
business with occasional guiding trips with old 
friends till 1870, when he returned to Number 
Four, buying back, if not at that time, at least 
eventually, the property originally owned and 
settled by his father, Oren Fenton. Oren Fenton 
had then left the woods, but for many years 
his house had been frequented as the stopping 
place of fishing and hunting parties. In time 
it came to be known as a hotel. It has always 
been called ‘Fenton’s.’ The place is now the 
‘Fenton House,’ kept by Mrs. L. B. Parker, 
the daughter of Charles Fenton. It was not a 
large place when Charles Fenton took it, but in 
the course of a few years he added building 

*See ‘Sport and Life in Western America and Brit- 
ish Columbia.’’ by A. W. Baillie-Grohman, page 117, 
and “ The Wilderness Hunter,” by Theodore Roosevelt, 
page 130. 
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after building, till he could accommodate over 
a hundred guests. In 1900 he retired from 
active management of it, having accumulated 
a considerable property. Besides the place at 
Number Four, he left a large farm near Bush’s 
Landing, a house at Lowville, and not a little 
personal estate. 

“During the last years of his life he spent 
his winters in the South, but returned in early 
spring to Number Four. At Crooked lake, 
about five miles from the Fenton House, he 
had a camp in a private preserve, where he 
spent a great deal of time in the fishing and 
hunting seasons. 

‘No one who knew Fenton well could help lik- 
ing and respecting him. Though he was a 
shrewd, practical man, he had such a kindly 
way with him that everybody was drawn to- 
ward him. His guests all became attached to 
him, and the growth of Number Four as a 
summer resort was largely due to the personal 
charm of the host. To a life like that of Fen- 
ton’s, begun and chiefly passed in the woods, 
what more fitting ending could there be than 
death on the trail?”’ 


A FEW RUBBER FACTS 

Rubber is apart of so many articles of 
use to sportsmen, who regret to note the 
steady advance in price for the crude product, 
that the following facts in relation to one com- 
paratively small island may be of interest, 
especially as the rubber coming from it is held 
in high esteem in the markets of the world. 
In Ceylon, therefore, the industry has increased 
so much that whereas but 750 acres had been 
planted with rubber trees up to the end of 1898, 
in the next six years, or at the end of 1904, 
25,000 acres had been planted with these trees, 
and since then the acreage has increased to 
40,000. Ceylon has begun to show results dur- 
ing the past two years; for, while in 1903 she 
exported 8,223 pounds of crude rubber, last 
year the figures were above 77,000 pounds, 
and for the first six months of the present year 
she has exported almost as much, or about 
50,000 pounds. Consumers are at present 
face to face with the fact that unless the 
world’s production shows a material increase 
within a short time, the price of all rubber 
articles will be advanced. So far there have 
been slight advances in the foreign manufac- 
turing centres for finished articles, but these 
have not been applied to all products in which 
rubber is employed in part. 


CANADIAN CAMP DINNER 

The Canadian Camp announces that its 
third semi-annual dinner will be given at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, on the evening of 
Tuesday, November 14. 
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ON THE PASSING OF THE BROOK TROUT 

Mr. Whish, in his interesting and very timely 
paper on ‘‘The Passing of the Brook Trout” 
in the September FreLp aNp Stream, makes 
the precautionary statement that he does not 
present it as ‘‘anything particularly startling,”’ 
but what could be more startling to an old 
trout fisherman than to be told that the time 
is near when all the beautiful little streams 
that he and his friends have fished all their 
lives, summer after summer, will have no 
speckled trout in them! Not startling, indeed? 
Why, to a New Englander or a New Yorker, it 
is enough to make the cold shivers run up his 
back, just to think of it. But disturbing as the 
thought may be, the chief question is, how great 
is the actual danger? 

It seems to me that the question depends 
for its answer on another question, ‘‘Is the 
danger universal or local?’”’ For my part, Iam 
inclined to think it is local. 

Mr. Whish compares the speckled trout to 
the buffalo, the wild pigeon, and the Indian, 
which have practically disappeared from this 
country, and suggests the possibility of the 
trout disappearing as the buffalo and wild 
pigeon have. These are not, however, parallel 
cases—from the fact that the buffalo and the 
wild pigeon are gregarious in their habits, and 
the speckled trout is not. The buffalo roamed 
in immense herds, and the pigeons flocked to- 
gether in almost incredible numbers, and when 
either were located by the huntsman, they 
could be and they were, slaughtered in al- 
most incredible numbers. But it is not so with 
the speckled trout. They are not all together 
in one herd or in one place, or in many herds 
or places. They are scattered, one might al- 
most say, singly, all over the wide regions and 
widely separated regions which form their hab- 
itat. Considering their numbers, there is no 
other game fish in the country that exists in 
so many different localities entirely separated 
from one another by natural obstacles. Most 
widely, though sparingly, distributed among 
the ten thousand little rivulets threading the 
thousand hillsides of New England and New 
York, to say nothing of other Northern states 
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and of Canada, the speckled trout existed in 
comparative safety a century ago, and still 
exists in comparative safety where the changes 
of civilized life have not driven him out, and in 
the writer’s opinion, the speckled trout will 
continue to exist in these streams till civili- 
zation crowds him too intolerably, which in 
the case of the states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, will be a long time coming. 

The buffalo and the pigeon might be likened 
to all the armies of a nation gathered together 
in two or three camps. If the armies were 
surrounded by a sufficiently superior force, 
they might be all entirely destroyed at a blow. 
But the speckled trout are more like similar 
armies of guerrilla soldiers, not all camped in 
one or two places, but scattered, here a few 
and there a few, all over the hills and forests 
and mountain sides of the whole country. 
While the compact armies might be captured 
or destroyed in a day, it would take years 
to ferret out and corral all the isolated guerrillas. 

That the speckled or brook trout of New 
England is fast becoming locally extinct is 
without question. The contributing causes 
which Mr. Whish mentions are sufficient for 
this, even without the help of the terribly de- 
structive parasite which has recently made its 
appearance in the trout streams of New York 
state. Mr. Whish says: 

‘Look at the situation as it exists with us 
in New York alone. The forests which once 
clothed the Adirondacks and the Catskills 
have in part disappeared. As a result the 
volume of flow in our streams has dwindled 
away, the water has become warm, and the 
natural food of the trout must have, to a great 
extent, disappeared. More than this, our water 
courses are in many cases no longer undefiled. 
They carry the pollution of civilization. In 
the Adirondacks, they have had the outpour- 
ings of tanneries, saw mills, and (most deadly 
of all) of paper mills. In the Catskills, in 
addition, they are occasionally getting the 
refuse of cheese factories. In each case they 
are no longer fit water for trout. Further, 
there has been a steady increase in the number 
of detrimental fish in our trout waters—not 
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necessarily undesirable fish, for sometimes in 
the Adirondack lakes it is the bass, but there 
is no denying the fact that the carp and the 
suckers and other spawn eaters have made 
great advances in numbers in recent years.” 

There is no question that where the above 
quoted changes in the progress of civilized 
life have taken place, the speckled trout is 
bound to disappear. It cannot stand the 
warm water and sunlight, nor the diminution 
of water supply, caused by the cutting down 
of the forests, nor can it survive the pollution 
of the waters by the mills and tanneries, 
and where these things prevail the trout must 
go, but there are thousands of little streams 
in the mountains of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. and in the forests of Maine and New 
Brunswick and other parts of Canada where 
these causes will not operate for many genera- 
tions, and where these conditions, we might 
almost say, will practically never come. 

For these reasons, I am inclined to think 
that the extinction of the speckled trout in 
this country, though it is certain to be local 
in many places, will not be universal, at least 
in the lifetime of anyone now living. 

I am aware that, so far, I have not taken 
into consideration the devastating effects of 
the deadly parasite mentioned in Mr. Whish’s 
paper, but I am free to admit that if this par- 
asite continues to spread and can live in the 
cold waters of our mountain brooks, the danger 
to the speckled trout, which Mr. Whish de- 
scribes cannot be exaggerated, and I shall 
have to retract what has been said here about 
its extermination being only local. But I can 
hardly yet believe that the parasite will reach all 
the little mountain trout streams of the coun- 
try, and I shall cherish the hope that science 
will sooner or later find a destroyer of the fatal 
parasite, and give the speckled trout a new 
lease of life. Caesar had his Brutus, Charles 
the First his Cromwell, the potato bug its 
paris green, and I hope and believe that ler- 
naeopoda salmonea linnaeus, though it should 
not profit by their example, may at least find 
a similar fate, and leave the speckled trout free 
to pursue its distinguished career in this coun 
try, unmolested by any: worse enemies thai 
man himself. 

Livingston Stone. 


ENGLISH COMMENTS ON AMERICAN RODS 


The fact that too many human beings 
jump to conclusions is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing letter from ‘‘Val Conson,” to the 
editor of the Fishing Gazette (London): 

“‘News has just reached me that Mr. Ed. 


Mills, who, in the Crystal Palace Inter- 
national Tournament of last year cast 29 
yards with a 5j-oz., 10-ft. Leonard rod, 
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has at the Chicago Fly Casting Tournament, 
cast 118 ft., or 39 yards, 1 ft., with a°10-ft., 
6-in., 84-oz. Leonard rod. 

“No one wants to cast 39 yards, or, indeed, 
anything much over 25 yards, for practical 
trout fishing in this country. A rod there 
fore, which, weighing 84 oz., can put out 
39 or 40 yards of line is clearly needlessly 
powerful, and all that is requisite can be done 
with a much lighter rod—say, 64 oz. to 7 oz. 
What then becomes of the ounce to the foot 
theory? Either it means that our rod makers 
cannot develop the necessary power without 
the additional weight—that is, they cannot 
get the same proportion of quality to the 
ounce as their Transatlantic rivals—or else 
that they load us up with an unnecessary 
weight of material and fitting.’ 


~ In a postscript he adds: 


, “Since writing my letter to you to-day 
on ‘‘Light Rods,’”’ I have been down to the 
Itchen. and on my little 9-ft. Leonard 
I killed a 2-lb., 14-0z. trout in heavily weeded 
water with certainly no more trouble than 
he would have given me on an ounce to the 
foot rod. My rod has a Wells handle 
(which makes a difference of about half an 
ounce), and weighs 5 ounces, so practically 
it is 44 ounces, or half an ounce to the foot.” 

Evidently, the cast referred to was Mr. 
Mills’ winning score in the event open to 
any rod or line, for long distance fly-casting. 
In this the fortunate young man cast 120 
feet flat. He used a rod weighing 84 ounces, 
as stated, but 10 feet 7 inches in length. 
Our English friends should not confuse 
tournament rods with fishing rods, although 
in the United States there are many places 
where Mr. Mills might use his tournament 
rod very nicely, for black bass and other of the 
larger game fish that are found in places 
where they cannot always be reached with 
light tackle. It must be borne in mind by 
all, however, that rods of this class are made 
with a view to extending line to the furthest 
possible distance. One may fish with them, 
it is true, but they are built primarily for 
the tournament But, while such rods may 
be successfully employed in fishing, the lines 
are totally unfit for fly-casting—and it is of 
the latter we are writing here. The heaviest 
kind of enameled lines are employed, and 
it is not uncommon for the caster to use no 
reel on the rod. To explain this fully is our 
manifest duty here. In this case a large 
wood salt-water reel is often employed. In 
the first place, a heavy enameled line, when 
wound on a reel seven to nine inches in diam- 
eter, will not come off in spirals as it will if 
wound and left on a reel of smaller diameter. 
At the platform, the big wood reel is placed on 
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the floor to the left of the caster, who then 
takes the free end of the line, reeves it*through 
his rod-guides and attaches leader and fly. 
The left hand controls the line from reel to 
rod. This practice is not followed by all 
casters, and indeed one must practice care- 
fully without the reel ere he goes into the 
tournament, for the rod balances very dif- 
ferently with the reel and without. We 
have seen men accustomed to casting with 
reel on rod make a very poor showing on 
detaching the reel. 

At the Crystal Palace tournament last 
year, we have been informed, some of the 
contestants used combination lines some- 
what as follows: An ordinary fly-casting 
line, with a rather short section of extremely 
heavy line attached to the free end, above 
the leader. The weight of this heavy part 
acted in the same manner as a sinker, al- 
though we fancy that better casting can be 
done in tournaments with heavy lines, treated 
with graphite. 

In conclusion, we wish to point out once 
more that, whereas, many of the short bait- 
casting rods used in tournaments are adapted 
to the modern style of fishing, the equip- 
ment of the fly-casters is not always adapted 
to fly fishing for trout or bass. 


CONCERNING REEL HANDLES 


Occasionally we see the opinion expressed 
in print that while the modern free-running 
multiplying reels are excellent in other re- 
spects, the balanced handles are too short to 
give sufficient leverage in reeling in a large 
game fish, and recently a large manufacturer 
of reels informed the writer that he had re- 
ceived complaints of this sort. Three-inch 
handles for two-inch reels have been advo- 
cated, and we believe that some anglers do 
use such handles in casting or trolling. 

Few persons, apparently, stop to consider 
the extremely hard work a little casting reel 
is expected to do during a season’s fishing. 
In the first place, it must be carefully made 
and adjusted as nicely as a fine watch, else it 
will be termed ‘‘a bum reel”’ and sent back to 
the maker. But if it runs smoothly and 
without any noise worth mentioning, it is 
called upon to spin out line at a terrific rate, 
and, after a strike, to withstand relatively 
enormous strain in winding the line home, 
during this work it being subjected to sudden 
stopping and starting by the angler, and 
vigorous jerks by the fish. If it is put out of 
commission it is then promptly discarded as 
no good. 

Now and then an angler complains that 
when*severe strain is put on the reel in re- 
covering a long line from a game fish, the 


reel lacks power and can scarcely be turned. 
Evidently it is the belief with some that this 
is a fault, whereas they are asking too much 
of a bit- of mechanism intended for no such 
work. If one hopes to be able to haul a fish 
in by sheer force immediately after it strikes, 
then a hand line is the better weapon. If he is 
willing to give it a fair show for its life, the 
reel as it comes from the maker is perfectly 
adapted to the sportsman’s needs. It is 
made to take up line rapidly, as well as to 
deliver line and lure swiftly, and in order that 
this may be done the mechanism permits the 
spool to turn four times to each turn of the 
handle. Compared with a reel that multi- 
plies twice, there is a loss of power in order to 
attain speed in the quadruple multiplier. If 
yanking power is desired, select the double 
multiplier instead and be content with shorter 
casts and more deliberate recovery. 

The average handle-length of seven reels 
we have measured at random is 2} inches 
over all. Now and then, in casting, the rod 
may slip in the hand enough to bring the thumb 
in contact with the reel handle. The writer 
can say from experience that a two-inch handle 
is sufficiently powerful to turn the thumb-nail 
black and bruise the thumb painfully. In- 
crease the length of the handle to three inches, 
and with its greater power it is quite possible 
to break a joint or cut open the index finger 
in the event of the rod slipping, as it will do 
at times, when the hand is cold or wet and 
cramped from long exercise. 

The average trout reel is a small affair quite 
incapable of hauling a fighting one-pounder 
to net at once, even if the rod were sufficiently 
powerful, which it is not; hence the fish is given 
time to tire itself out. Little more should be 
expected by the bait-caster in handling heavy 
fish, or any fish for that matter. Merely be- 
cause shorter rods are used now than formerly 
is no excuse for haste in bringing the game 
to the net, while the splendid little multiplier 
will give a good account of itself if employed 
as it should be, in recovering line gradually 
without overtaxing its capabilities. 


PASSING OF THE GREENHEART ROD 


It seems as a favorite material for fishing 
rods, greenheart has gone out of fashion, 
in the United States, at least. The vogue of 
split bamboo accounts for this, in part, but 
the main difficulty is in obtaining good green- 
heart This was first brought forcibly to the 
writer's attention some years ago, when, 
on ordering a greenheart rod from a favorite 
rodmaker, he was advised by return mail 
to change his order to lancewood instead, 
as “it would prove more satisfactory.’’ This 
caused him to query why greenheart was put 
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in second place, and elicited the information 
that while either wood might be used, lance 
was dependable while greenheart was not. 
Later on, he was told by various rodmakers 
that they could not obtain good greenheart, 
and one of them went so far as to say em- 
phatically that he had not handled a good 
piece of this wood in a dozen years. 

In view of the favor in which greenheart 
is held in England, it seems a bit strange that 
so poor an opinion is held in this country 
concerning it. Climatic differences may ac- 
count for this to a certain extent, as they 
seem to concerning hickory, which is used 
there for rods, but never here, except when 
stained to imitate another variety for cheap 
rods. Nor is lancewood used to an important 
extent over there, we believe, whereas it is 
used almost as a standard for certain types 
of rods here. Bethabara must be well 
known to English rodmakers, since all we 
import comes through Liverpool, but we have 
yet to learn that it is used to any extent under 
this or its true name. The writer was some- 
what amused not long ago on receiving a 
letter from one of the largest tackle houses 
in London, inquiring where in New York 
City the wood known here as bethabara 
could be obtained, and the cost for planks 
of given sizes, the reason given being that, 
as greenheart was held in such poor estimation 
in the United States, the house purposed 
making a series of its rods from bethabara 
instead. The writer replied that if one of 
the firm’s representatives would run over 
to Liverpool, he could find an abundance of 
logs and planks of bethabara in a certain 
lumberyard, ready for shipment to America, 
but advised that the utmost care be exercised 
in the inspection of each plank, since this 
wood, when good, is very good, but the bad 
planks are very bad indeed. Where this 
wood grows worms and borers must be very 
tough indeed to be able to drive holes through 
it as they do, into and through the iron-like 
heart. Any person who first attempts to 
bore through a bit of the wood is almost 
certain to break the drill unless he cools it 
constantly with oil, as in brass or steel, and 
removes the waste that sticks to the drill 
like wax. 

The greenheart rods that come to America 
from London and Redditch are very hand- 
some, and show good judgment in the selection 
of the material, if close examination of the 
finished rod proves anything. And this re- 
minds us of an opinion that was printed in 
an English paper recently, its author being 
a well-known angler, who,compared the 
action of a borrowed greenheart fly rod with 
his own’ twelve-foot cane rod on Loch Leven. 
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The greenheart rod and his own, he says, 

“were of the same length and apparently 
almost equal in weight; whence the difference 
in their action? The answer was not far to 
seek. While my own rod was of built-cane, the 
other was of greenheart. Besides, being 
beautifully finished, a built-cane rod is very 
strong, so strong, indeed, that mine has 
never been broken, has never had a loose 
joint since it was given to me, eight years 
ago; but even although it is steel-centered, 
it does not have the highest possible pro- 
pelling power. 

“If you have to cast against the breeze, 
as sometimes on a stream, the rod, being very 
pliable, lacks force; if you are casting with 
the wind, as nearly always on a lake, it is 
similarly hard to put to it in recovering the 
line and the flies. A greenheart rod, on the 
other hand, has at once less flexibility, and 
a liveliness peculiarly its own. It is not 
like the other, a thing of shreds, compact of 
wood that has grown from several roots; 
it is a naturally solid unity, and seems some- 
how to retain the life it had when the sap rose 
through it in the recurring spring; you can, 
as you cast, actually feel it quivering, not 
with weakness, but with a spirit as of tem- 
pered steel. In short, when there is even 
a slight wind to be contended with, a built- 
cane rod, although it be of the best type, 
seems languid and defeated; but, even in 
a considerable wind, the greenheart thrills 
and is game.” 


~ » - 


“Perry D. Frazer 


‘PROTECTION OF FISH IN INLAND WATERS 

, As of especial interest to anglers and worthy 
of; ‘the attention of all persons interested in the 
protection of food or game fish, we print below 
the paper ‘‘On the Protection of Fish in Inland 
Waters,” written by Dr. James A. Henshall 
and read by him before the meeting of the 
American Fisheries Society, 1905: 

‘Next in importance to the proper protec- 
tion of fish and the replenishing of waters is 
the proper protection of the waters themselves 
and the fish food in them. Indeed, there are 
those who deem the latter measure of more 
real and permanent benefit than artificial 
stocking. They argue that if the waters are 
kept free of pollution, and practicable fish- 
ways established on streams, the natural in- 
crease of fishes would render stocking by arti 
ficial methods unnecessary. This view seems 
plausible enough were the primitive conditions 
of the water preserved and maintained. But 
such is not the case, and never will be. 

\‘The natural conditions of our waters in 
the settled portions of our country have been 
changed. The change has been brought about 
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by various activities that are the result of: the 
so-called advance in civilization. Among them 
are the various industries of lumbering, mining, 
manufacturing and agriculture, and the sewage 
of towns and cities. 

“In lumbering it begins with logging. The 
breeding grounds of the trouts and graylings 
are in the tiny streams forming the headwaters 
of creeks and rivers. In their primitive state 
they were in the midst of coniferous forests. 
in whose solitude and shade the banks and bor- 
ders of these rills and rivulets were clothed 
with a dense tangle of verdure, consisting of 
mosses, ferns, and semi-aquatic vegetation. 
The spongy soil was saturated with moisture 
that not only maintained and replenished the 
small streams, but favored the reproduction of 
the larvee of myriads of insects, and the minute 
crustaceans and mollusks, that formed the first 
food of the baby fish. 

“Then these secluded precincts were in- 
vaded by the lumberjack with his axe. The 
forest soon disappeared, the gloom and cool 
shadows of the arboreal recesses were dispelled 
by the admission of the scorching rays of the 
summer sun, and the hot, dry winds of the 


highlands; the: moisture’was dissipated, ,the; 
vegetation shriveled, while the streamlets 
dwindled and finally disappeared entirely dur- 


ing the summer months. With these changed 
conditions went the food of the young fry. 
The breeding trout failing to reach the old 
spawning grounds were compelled to utilize 
the gravel beds lower down the stream, where 
the food of the young fry existed in but limited 
quantity. 

‘‘Then with the melting of the snows came 
the spring rise, and with it the logs of the lum- 
berman, plowing out the beds of the gravel bars, 
scattering the trout fry and killing many. In 
Michigan, in each recurring spring, the logs 
plowed up the spawning beds of the graylings, 
destroying the ova almost entirely for many 
seasons. To this cause alone is to be charged 
the almost total extinction of grayling in Mich- 
igan waters, and not to over-fishing. Neither 
have they been driven out by the trout, as has 
been alleged. Before the era of logging, trout 
and grayling had existed for all time, and dwelt 
together in perfect amity. 

“The mining of metals and the smelting of 
ores cannot be operated without water, conse- 
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quently the streams in the neighborhood, of 
mines become discolored and impregnated 
with deleterious matter that destroys, utterly, 
the food of fish fry, covers;up thejspawning 
beds with silt and debris, and eventually pol- 
lutes the streams to such an extent that but 
few, if any, mature fish can survive in them. 

‘The offal from distilleries, and the sawdust 
from sawmills likewise settled on spawning 
beds, so that if any fish eggs are deposited they 
are smothered and the embryo perishes. Chaff 
from the slopes of distilleries and sawdust from 
the mills often become lodged in the gills of 
mature fish, causing inflammation and death. 

“Coal mining is also fatal to fish life, inas- 
much as the washing of the coal, as now prac- 
ticed, not only discolors the water but the 
coal dust is deposited on the spawning beds, 
and if breathed in by fish, young or old, clogs 
the gills, and from the well-known hardness 
of carbon irritates and inflames them. 

‘‘The waste matter from oil refineries, paper 
mills, starch factories, etc., where poisonous 
chemicals or noxious substances are used or 
occur as by-products, is very destructive to 
fish of all ages, and is a more potent factor in 
the destruction of fish food than any agency 
mentioned. 

‘* All of you are doubtless familiar with the 
loss of fish life from the causes enumerated, 
but there is a source not generally suspected 
that is the cause of untold havoc and destruc- 
tion, whereby millions of fish and fry perish 
annually. This is all the more lamentable, 
as it could be so easily prevented. I allude to 
the wholesale destruction of fish life through 
the operation of irrigation ditches. 

“It is very discouraging to fish culturists 
in the Western states, after hatching and rear- 
ing fry and yearlings with much care, labor 
and solicitude, to have them stranded on the 
meadows and grain-fields of the selfish or 
thoughtless rancher. It seems to be impos- 
sible, by argument or reasoning, to impress 
the average legislature in the West of the im- 
portance of screening irrigating ditches at the 
intake. The only objection raised is that it 
would be too much trouble, or take too much 
of his time, for the rancher to keep the screen 
clear of leaves and trash. This objection, how- 
ever, is a mere subterfuge, for during the sea- 
son of irrigation in the summer the streams 
are free of trash. 

‘‘But to meet and overcome this objection 
I devised a very simple affair, as some of you 
may know, that would be just as effective in 
keeping the fish out of the ditches as a screen, 
and one that would need no attention after being 
put in place. It is an eight-bladed paddle 
wheel of simple and inexpensive construction, 
to be placed in a short flume at the intake of 


a ditch, with enough fall to create a sufficient 
current to operate the wheel. No fish will 
pass it while it is in motion. Its cost is but little, 
if anything. But were its use compelled by 
law it would deprive the rancher of his winter 
supply of salted trout, and of a valuable fer- 
tilizer in the shape of trout fry. 


Cross section of Paaaie Wael 


DIAGRAM OF THE HENSHALL FISH SCREEN 


“‘T have made two efforts to have the use 
of the device made compulsory by incorporat- 
ing such a provision as a section of the game 
and fish laws of Montana. But both times the 
committee of fish and game cut it out for the 
reason that it might jeopardize the rest of the 
pending bill. 

‘*As the present law now stands a resident 
of Montana must procure a license to fish, and 
pay for it; but inasmuch as the same law pro- 
vides no adequate protection for fish, this tax 
is generally looked on with much disfavor. 

“In this connection the Bozeman Chronicle 
has it on good authority ‘that fish, especially 
small ones, in considerable quantities are being 
distributed over the fields from at least one of 
the big ditches in the West Gallatin river. 
The Chronicle’s informant said that the air 
was rank with the ancient fishy smell. There 
would seem to be work cut out here for the 
fish and game warden quite as profitable toward 
the preservation of fish as collecting the dollar 
tax from delinquent anglers.’ 

“The only protective measure for fish in 
Montana is that the sale of trout and grayling 
is illegal. Were it not for this provision the 
average rancher would have a cinch, for the 
town markets would be glutted during the sum- 
mer and fall with trout and grayling scooped 
out of the irrigating ditches. 

‘In view of the extensive schemes of irriga- 
tion contemplated in the arid regions of the 
West by the national and state governments, 
the proper protection|of fishes should be pro- 
vided for in advance; after a while it will be 
too late. Last month a big irrigation canal 
constructed by the government, was opened, 
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having its source in the Truckee river in Ne- 
vada. Government and state officials were 
present to celebrate the event. One account 
says: 

“¢The gates of the dam were lowered and 
those of the canal were raised, the great flood 
pouring into the huge ditch 

“<‘The reclamation project in Nevada was 
then formerly dedicated. When the gates of 
the river dam were lowered the bed of the stream 
below was dry. In an instant the party found 
diverting sport in catching the large trout that 
were floundering on the rocks.’ 

‘“‘The protection of fish by law in many states 
is mostly on paper. Taking fish during the 
spawning season, or by means of nets, the spear 
and dynamite, and the slaughter of the inno- 
cents by the conscienceless angler are not rare 
occurrences. In some states where the laws 
for the protection of game birds and mammals 
are rigidly enforced, and but little illegal shoot- 
ing is done, the laws for the protection of fish 
are frequently violated. It is popularly con- 


sidered not so great an offense to take a trout 
or a black bass during the close season as to 
shoot a quail or grouse when prohibited by 
law. 

“In the older states, where game fish nave 
become scarce, there is now a disposition to 
provide stringent laws for their protection, 


another instance of locking the stable door 
after the horse is stolen. But, on the other 
hand, the equally important matter of protect- 
ing the water itself, and the fish food in it, is 
seldom thought of or sadly neglected. It is 
popularly supposed that fish should abound, 
thrive and mu!tiply wherever there is a reason- 
able amount of water, even if polluted or con- 
taminated by deleterious matter which is 
destructive of fish food, if not of the fishes 
themselves. 

“‘Sometimes the mistake is made of dump- 
ing fry and yearlings in the main body of the 
streams or the open water of ponds or lakes, 
where but little fish food exists, and where they 
are soon taken in by the larger fishes. 

“It has been said that the proper way to 
train a child is to begin with its grandmother. 
So the proper way to protect fish of inland 
waters is to begin with the water itself. Prac- 
tical fishways should be placed in every dam 
or other obstruction. Manufacturing plants 
and mines should be compelled by law to con- 
struct settling ponds for waste liquid products, 
so that the overflow would consist of com- 
paratively innocuous water. In all states 
where irrigation is practiced laws should be en- 
acted providing for some effectual device for 
keeping fish and fry out of the ditches. Close 
seasons for all game and food fish during the 
breeding seasons should be established, and 
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severe penalties should be enacted for the 
violation of such laws. Every peace officer, 
or officer of the courts, should be made a game 
and fish warden with full powers, in addition 
to the regularly appointed wardens. 

‘“The sewage of towns and cities is another 
problem that will have to be dealt with even- 
tually, though at present it receives but little 
attention. If these things can be accomplished 
better in the future than they have been in 
the past, and more care be taken in stocking 
waters with fry or yearlings by depositing 
them in the smallest tributaries or shallow, 
protected places, where there is a reasonable 
amount of food suitable for them, we will be 
on the road to a better state of things, so that 
by the continual stocking of waters with fish 
artifically propagated, a fair amount of fish 
life may still be maintained in inland waters. 

“IT consider that it should not only be the 
privilege and pleasure, but the duty of this 
society, individually and collectively, to em- 
ploy every means to educate the people to a 
proper sense and appreciation of protective 
measures, not oniy for fish, but for the waters 
as well, and to use its influence in shaping such 
wise, adequate and effectual legislation as may 
be necessary to that end. 

‘‘As the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has begun the good work of protecting 
and conserving our game birds and mammals, 
the question naturally arises: Why should not 
federal protection be extended to our fishes in 
public waters? I can imagine no good reason 
why the United States Bureau of Fisheries 
should not take an active interest in preventing 
the pollution of public waters, and in protect- 
ing the fishes that inhabit them. In anticipa- 
tion of the extensive irrigation projects con- 
templated by the general government in the 
Western states, the influence and timely action 
of the bureau would prevent the almost total 
depletion of the streams and lakes of fish life, 
which would otherwise surely follow.” 


WORK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMISSION 


The Department of Fisheries of Pennsyl- 
vania has added within the last month two new 
hatchery sites, one of thirty acres and another 
of twenty-five, and two more are to be added 
before January, 1907. Of the two hatchery 
sites which have just been established, one is 
at Union City, in Erie county, and is intended 
as an auxiliary to the present hatchery for lake 
fish located in the city of Erie. It is authorized 
under a special act which carried with it an 
appropriation of $15,000 for the building. 

Under the act the citizens of Erie county 
were required to present the land. This they 
did at a cost of about $3,500. The other hatch- 
ery established is in Crawford county at the 
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foot of Conneaut lake and the land was given 
by citizens of Crawford county at a cost of 
$1,100. It will be known as the Crawford 
County hatchery. It is designed for the pro- 
tection of black bass, yellow perch, pickerel, 
muscallunge and other lake and river fishes. 
Mr. A. G. Buller, superintendent of the Erie 
hatchery, will have charge also of the Erie aux- 
iliary at Union City. Mr. W. H. Safford, at 
present superintendent of the Torresdale 
hatchery in Philadelphia will have charge of 
the Crawford County hatchery. 

Nearly all the commercial hatcheries and 
the private hatcheries in Pennsylvania have 
tendered their surplus trout eggs to the De- 
partment of Fisheries for hatching and planting 
in the public or free streams of the state. It 
is estimated that the eggs thus given with such 
public spirit will aggregate very nearly seven 
millions. The generous donors are: Penn. For- 
est Brook Trout Company, Mauch Chunk; 
Weisport Brook Trout Company, Weisport; 
Private hatcheries—Blooming Grove Hunting 
and Fishing Club, Blooming Grove, Pike coun- 
ty; Col. Harry Trexler, Lehigh county; W. S. 
Little, Esq., Potter county. 

With this splendid contribution the De- 
partment of Fisheries of Pennsylvania will this 
year have in the neighborhood of over fourteen 
million eggs for hatching purposes, not in- 
cluding lake trout, of which no estimate can at 
present be given, but will probably be at least 
that many more. Fish Commissioner Meehan 
has devised a new hatching jar. It is a com- 
bination of the McDonald and Downing im- 
proved. As it is expected to use the new 
jar in the state hatcheries and as Mr. Meehan 
is a state official, there will be no patent ap- 
plied for on the new jar 

LATE SEASON BASS FISHING 

In numerous streams there was almost no 
fishing during the best part of the past sum- 
mer, because of the rains that recurred with 
unusual frequency throughout the best part 
of the season. We heard of parties going to 
favorite streams and returning with hard luck 
stories, or at best only a few fish. In late 
September and the best part of October, how- 
ever, the conditions showed improvement in 
a number of places, and fair to good catches 
were made by anglers who managed to find 
time to leave their business long enough to 
have still another try at the big fellows. Two 
nice bass taken during October weighed 6 
pounds 9 ounces and 64 pounds respectively. 
The heavier fish was taken in the Delaware 
river at Dingham’s Ferry and the other one 
in the Juniata. 

Some fair catches of striped bass were made 
during thy: first part of October off Croton 
point, in the Hudson river, in trolling. 
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THE FISH WORLD ABROAD 
VEGETABLE FOOD FOR TROUT 


The well-known French fish culturist, M. C. 
Raveret-Wattel, communicates to a_ recent 
number of the bulletin of the Central Society 
of Aquaculture and Fish, an account of an ex- 
periment in which he had some fingerling rain- 
bow trout and American brook trout (Salmo 
trideus and Salvelinus fontinalis) fed for five 
weeks, in September and October, 1904, on an 
exclusive ration of stewed potatoes. There 
were 200 of each species and they were placed 
together in a pond on September 15, at which 
time the rainbows weighed ten grams, and the 
brook trout about nine grams each. Up to 
this time all these fish had been fed exclu- 
sively on finely ground beef and beef spleen; 
but from now on they were given only a daily 
ration of potato soup—a generous ration, so 
that some of it remained every evening un- 
eaten. At the end of a month not only did the 
young fish subjected to this regimen appear 
to be in perfect health, but more, they were re- 
markably well developed, having gained sen- 
sibly in size on the alevins of the same age that 
had been fed continuously on the customary 
diet of beef and spleen. 

The experimenter does not attribute the in- 
crease in rate of growth to the kind of food, but 
to the quantity eaten by the subjects of the 
experiment—as the other fish were not given 
all they would eat. Still, it appears that the 
vegetarian regimen had in no way unfavor- 
ably affected the development of the trout. 

During the fifth week the feeding of animal 
food was resumed, but the effect of the potato 
diet continued to show itself in the size of the 
subjects of the experiment, which lost no part 
of the lead they had gained over the other 
fish, whose weight they surpassed by ten 
grams apiece even the next April, six months 
after the close of the experiment, and it was 
concluded that the potato diet might have 
been resumed from time to time without harm. 

These remarkable results appear to indicate 
the possibility of substituting vegetable for 
animal food to advantage, especially from the 
economical point of view. 


HABITS OF THE EUROPEAN PLAICE 


The German Biological Station on the island 
of Helgoland in the North Sea has been inves- 
tigating this subject, and the following facts are 
among those gained: 

The plaice spawns in various spots and its 
floating eggs are met with over wide stretches 
of the sea near Helgoland. The fry migrate 
gradually to the German coast and here finally 
take up life at the bottom of the sea. They 
prefer very flat grounds in the immediate vicin- 
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ity of the land which are warmed up during the 
summer months. Here they spend the first 
year of their lives, and then gradually move 
off into deeper, cooler, salter water. When 
two years old they are still near the coast at a 
depth of not over twenty meters, being then 
about seventeen or eighteen centimeters long 
on the average, and forming those great schools 
of young fish, whose unrestrained destruction 
by various fisheries is justly complained of. 
In the fourth and fifth years of their lives the 
plaice move still further out to sea. At this 
stage of life they also perform extensive mi- 
grations. When the males are three years old, 
and the females four, they spawn for the first 
time. The spawning grounds lie outside the 
twenty-meter line, and the season is from Jan- 
uary to April. After attaining breeding age 
they spawn every year and this may occur 
fifteen years in succession; for plaice sometimes 
attain the age of twenty years and a length of 
sixty to seventy centimeters (twenty-seven 
inches). 


FISH DISTRIBUTION IN GERMANY 


As illustrating the relative estimation of 
various species of fish as subjects of culture in 
Germany, we quote the following data from 
the annual report of the Fishery Society of 
‘“‘Mittel-Franken”’ as given in the Allgemeine 


Fischerei Zeitung: In the district controlled by 
this organization there were distributed during 
the year, of all ages, the following numbers: 
Of carp, 72,386; of rainbow trout, 26,080; of 
European brook trout, 13,670; of American 
brook trout, 4,200; of tench, 1,280; of pike, 


1,870; of other species, 4,820. It is interesting 
to note the position held by two American 
species in the above list. 


GREAT CHUBS IN ENGLAND 


The Fishing Gazette of London reports a re- 
markable basket of chub taken from the Avon 
with cheese paste. There were nine chubs in 
all; four of them weighed 254 pounds; the other 
five 22 pounds; the largest of the lot weighed 
64 pounds. 


NIGHT FISHING FOR SEA TROUT 


A correspondent of the Fishing Gazette gives 
& very graphic account of his experience in 
this department of sport, from which we ex- 
tract the following items of information: The 
American reader will need to be told that a 
“sprod”’ is a trout or salmon in its second year; 
in its third year the same fish is termed a 
“mort’’; a ‘‘dub”’ is a pool of water. 

The flies used for night fishing are of more 
sober hue and of softer feathers than those 
used by day. Moonlight nights are the best, 
and the moons of August and September are 
considered as the moons par exoellence for 
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good baskets of fish. It is not impossible to 
get fish in the July moon and even as late as 
November, but the early-run morts are not 
good feeders. . The best hour is soon after the 
rising of the full moon. Evening twilight and 
day break are also good hours. A very dark 
hour is not favorable. The very best time is 
when there is moonlight or other dim light 
succeeding a dark spell. A moonlight night is 
best when succeeding a dark night. The best 
rod is a fairly stiff, powerful one of 114 or 12 
feet. The best size of hook is No. 5 (Kendal) 
ordinarily, while No. 4 is sometimes better. We 
quote: 

‘‘When fish are feeding, and the light is 
right, No. 5 is, I consider, by far and away the 
best size you can have. Again, to this rule, as 
to every rule, there are exceptions, and I 
can well call to mind some clinking sport I 
had some few years ago with No. 4. There 
was a full moon on, which faced me, and the 
necessary clouds were so thin that the light 
was so good that I could, by stooping down, 
observe each fish as it rose, and for some 
two hours all I had to do was to sit on my 
pannier and wait for one of these rises, put 
my No. 4 over the fish, when I either creeled 
or hooked him, generally the former, for they 
were coming well and ‘‘fastening,’’ and this 
pretty two hours’ work resulted in the taking 
of twenty-seven fish, weighing 154 pounds. 
And now as to ground. What you should 
fish is the top (7. e., upper part) of the stream, 
and the bottom or draw or tail-end (call it 
what you will) of some large dub, where you 
know sea fish lie. And now for a little ad- 
vice. It is no use going to fish these places 
haphazard by night. You want to care- 
fully examine them in good daylight, and 
observe, as far as may be, the swing and 
hang of the current, and also, as this is par- 
ticular, take special notice as to the presence 
of any snags, etc.; for you and your casting 
line will of a surety part company in the 
coming night unless this precaution is taken. 
You must also remember that objects look 
vastly different by night to what they do by 
day, and you will find that it will take you 
some time before you get well into the swing 
of stream or draw. To fish properly, your 
ground should be an equally open book to you 
by night as by day; in other words, you should 
practically know every stone in the beck where 
you may be fishing. 

‘Let me lay down this golden rule: Never 
start fishing too soon. It is easier to write this 
than to carry it into effect, as I know by per- 
sonal experience. Nevertheless, it is such a 
good rule that I cannot emphasize too strong- 
ly the importance of refraining to fish until 
the light will allow, but only just allow, you 
to detect the rise of a fish 
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“Commence fishing at the top end of your 
draw, and fish it carefully, yard by yard, down 
stream. 
® ‘‘We, in these parts, fish three flies to the 
cast, unless the size be a large one, when, 
should you be fishing a small rod, two will be 
found as much as most trout rods will throw 
with comfort and accuracy. I might say that 
wading does not seem to spoil your fishing at 
night if done with care, and for that reason 
I strongly advocate a good, fairly stiff. powerful 
rod of 114 feet or 12 feet as being the best 
weapon for this class of fishing. There can 
be no doubt that the maximum of sport 
is thereby contained. which is not the case 
should one use a two-handed rod. 

“If heavy water frost be on the stream, 
or should rain be hanging about, your best 
plan is to go home; morts and sprods will 
not feed at night under these conditions; and 
you may as well do the same thing if a clear 
moon be shining on the water, that is, a 
moon without clouds to tone down its light 
and glitter.” 


LEUCOMAINE POISONS OF FISHES. 


Dr. von Linstow, of Goettingen, contributes 
@ paper on the poisonous fishes of Germany 
to the Allgemeine Fischeret Zeitung. He 
divides them: broadly into two classes: first, 
those physiologically poisonous, that is, poison- 
ous when themselves in normally healthy 
condition; second, the pathologically poison- 
ous, or those poisonous only when diseased 
or in a putrid or decayed condition. The 
poisons of the latter are termed ‘‘ptomaines.”’ 
Those of the former, the physiologically 
poisonous, are termed ‘‘leucomaines,”’ and to 
these the following extracts relate: 

Poisonous Roe. The barbe (Barbus fluvi- 
atilis, a kind of sucker) has at spawning time 
a poisonous roe, which produces _barbe- 
cholera, or signatera, a disease having symp- 
toms like those of Asiatic cholera, stomach 
ache, vomiting, diarrhoea, cramp in the legs, 
suppression of urine secretion, decline of the 
bodily powers. Recovery is the rule. In 
Germany and France there have been many 
epidemics of this disease. The year 1851 
was noted for their prevalence. The symp- 
toms of several cases are detailed. In one 


of them a woman who had eaten a barbe with 
the roe was seized three hours later by sudden 
pains in the alimentary organs, which were 
so severe that she could not help crying 
aloud; anxiety and apprehension seized her, 
copious vomiting, cold sweat, severe diarrhcea, 
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internal heat and disturbance; the pulse was 
irregular and weak; she was seized with 
swooning paroxysms; but all symptoms 
finally disappeared. 

A similas but more active poison, generally 
fatal, is the ‘‘fugu’’ poison, found in theinternal 
organs, especially the roe, of several Japanese 
fishes of the genus Tetraodon, and occurring 
aiso in the roe of many tropical fishes 

The roes of the herrng, the caip, the tench, 
the bream, are said to have caused attacks of 
signatera in some cases, but these accusations 
do not appear to be well founded. 

Poison of the Skin. The lamprey’s dermal 
glands secrete a slime which is poisonous, pro- 
ducing in man severe, bloody diarrhcea. Cook- 
ing does not destroy their poison. To guard 
against it, it is necessary either to take off the 
skin before dressing the fish, or sprinkle the 
living lamprey with salt—a sure preventive. 

Poison in the Blood. The common eel (An- 
guilla), the conger eel, the lamprey, have in 
their blood an active poison, termed ichthyo- 
toxin. Introduced to the human stomach it 
acts only when fresh and in large quantities. 
Cooking kills it. A very small quantity injected 
under the skin becomes very active, and ex- 
periments on animals have shown that the in- 
jection of a very small quantity may be fatal. 
This poison acts much like that of serpents, 
which is harmless when taken into the stomach. 
Only fresh, raw blood is poisonous. 

Poisoning from Bites. Two species of weever 
fish (Trachinus vipers and T. draco) and the 
sea scorpion (Cottus scorpius), all three mem- 
bers of the same family as the American scul- 
pins, are known to convey poison into wounds 
made by the spines of their dorsal fins and gill 
covers. They have organs for the secretion of 
the poison, and its conveyance to the tips of 
the spines. The symptoms of poisoning by 
this agency are inflammation, swelling, inflam- 
mation of lymph organs, severe pain, suppura- 
tion, gangrene, choking sensations, delirium, 
fever, feebleness of heart action, weak pulse, 
loss of voice, sleeplessness, lockjaw, tetanic 
convulsions and death. In cases of recovery 
the improvement is very slow. The details 
given of several cases show symptoms and 
results to be very distressing and recovery cor- 
respondingly slow. 

Poison from Bites. The sea eel (Muraena 
helena), of the Mediterranean has the reputa- 
tion among the fishermen of that region of 
having a poisonous bite, and is on that account 
an object of great fear. Some species of con- 
ger are also said to poison by biting. 

Cuas. G. ATKINS. 























ON DOG PORTRAITURE 

Some dogs are more quiet when lying on the 
ground, and their portraits can be taken when 
in this position. The camera must be lowered 
considerably, or too much of the top of the 
head will show, and it will be difficult to throw 
all the background completely out of focus. 
With some dogs this position is difficult to 
manage, since the fore-legs are apt to spoil the 
picture. 

When photographing very timid or restless 
dogs, it is a good plan to get a large piece of 
white cardboard and cut out an oval or circle 
which is a little larger than the real dimen- 
sions of the animal’s head and shoulders. This 
is nailed on to the edge of a table, so that the 
center of the aperture is at a distance above 
the table corresponding to the height of the 
dog’s nose. The table is brought out into the 
garden and placed with the cardboard facing 
the sun. An assistant then holds the dog on 
the table, so that his head projects slightly 
through the hole in the cardboard, and there 
is a margin of three or four inches all round. 
He is then focused, and the best position of 
his head noted. A careful look-out must be 
kept for shadows on the cardboard background 
when the exposure is made. 

When taking a profile view, the eleven or 
even a larger stop may be used, since the depth 
of focus required is not so great. 

The dog being focused and in one of these 
positions, the slide is inserted and the shutter 
set as quickly as possible. The operator then 
takes the bulb and looks at the sitter along 
the side or over the top of the camera. He 
will thus see him very nearly as he would ap- 
pear on the plate. Now comes the critical part 
of the whole operation—getting a good expres- 
sion. The head being exactly in the right po- 
sition, the operator gives a low whistle or snaps 
his fingers lightly. This will make the dog 
raise his ears and look alert. Then, exactly 
at the right moment, the shutter is released. 
It requires some experience to catch the wished- 
for expression, and to do this the bulb should 
be held slightly pressed by the fingers and 
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strongly squeezed at the right moment. 
photographer should not be in a hurry to ex- 
pose plates, but wait patiently until the dog’s 


face wears a really good expression. The 
shutter should be released when the dog’s head 
is fairly still, and not when he is restlessly 
moving it from side toside. It iseasy enough 
to get a passable portrait of a dog, but a really 
good picture requires some tact and care, and 
will probably entail the waste of many plates. 

It is not advisable with dogs of the average 
type to give a time exposure. especially when 
they are in a sitting posture. It can be done 
with some dogs when lying down, but the re- 
sults are not always satisfactory. The animal 
either looks frightened or sleepy, and that alert 
expression which is always associated with a 
dog’s face is absent. 

A reflex or twin-lens camera is useful for 
taking very restless dogs. The results are not, 
however, so satisfactory as those obtained with 
a stand camera, on account of the difficulty of 
focussing and arranging the background in a 
sufficiently short space of time. It usually hap- 
pens that by the time these details are ar- 
ranged to the satisfaction of the photographer, 
the suitable pose and expression have gone. 

Sporting dogs can be taken lying on long 
grass. The blades of grass are cut away in 
front of the head and shoulders and the other 
blades at the sides and back make an agreeable 
setting and background for the bust. Either a 
stand or reflex hand camera can be used and 
when the animal is focussed he is made to 
assume a suitable pose as before. A ditch is 
a good place for taking this kind of photo- 
graph, the animal lying on one edge, while the 
photographer sits on the other with the camera 
on his knees. 

Water dogs look well when photographed 
amidst reeds. A dog may object to squatting 
down in the water while the photographer ar- 
ranges his apparatus, but reeds and rushes can 
usually be found in comparatively dry places in 
the neighborhood of rivers. 

Head-and-shoulder photographs usually look 
best if vignetted. This may be done with a 
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vignetting glass, cotton-wool, or by the usual 
circular or oval-shaped piece of serrated card- 
board. 


THREE PHASES OF BRUSH DEVELOPMENT 


The development of negatives and prints 
by means of brushes charged with developer 
is a process but very little practised. It is 
probable, however, that within the next few 
years the utility of the process will be widely 
recognized i. e., in all cases where local devel- 
opment or control is desirable. My intention 
is to discuss three phases of brush develop- 
ment: negatives—glass, not film—bromide, 
and platinum prints. In the two first-named 
processes, the image imprinted on the emul- 
sion is latent; in the latter instance it is semi- 
latent (I call it so for convenience sake). Ob- 
viously, development will be more difficult in 
the case of the latent image processes, for the 
emulsion is much more sensitive, added to 
which the whole image must be developed, but 
only until the outline is faintly visible. With 
a semi-latent image, such as an undeveloped 
platinum print exhibits, control may be exer- 
cised at the very commencement. 

The whole purpose of brush-development is 
control; over-exposed negatives or prints may 
be made contrasty; inequalities in under- 


exposed negatives or prints may be corrected 


very considerably; and in normal exposures 
the image may be developed or restrained at 
will. To the ‘‘impressionist”’ the process offers 
almost unlimited possibilities; but he is not 
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the only person likely to benefit by it; we are 
not all so expert with the camera as never to 
make an error in exposure; any method, there- 
fore, of correcting or partially correcting such 
errors is preferable to the production of im- 
perfect pictures. 

Before commencing the development of neg- 
atives, the situation should be considered; as- 
suming that you know the plate to be over- or 
under-exposed, you know also that the ordi- 
nary process of development—that of immer- 
sion—will produce a fiat or hard negative; 
your desire then is to restrain certain portions 
of the image; and to eraphasize others; to this 
end the developer used should be one that will 
allow of frequent examination, plenty of con- 
trol, and of course give the very best possible 
results. But the image imprinted on the emul- 
sion is latent, and before you are able to exer- 
cise control over it, you must know what por- 
tions to restrain and what to emphasize. A 
bare outline will be sufficient, but it must be 
produced slowly. This at once raises a very 
important point—the nature of the developing 
agent; unquestionably it should be one of slow 
action. And here I may state that brush-de- 
velopment with a rapid action developer is ex- 
tremely ‘difficult, if not “quite impossible. The 
process of evolving the image must be very 
gradual, The developers I recommend are: 
hydrokinone-eikonogen, and hydrokinone or 
eikonogen, with> potassium carbonate as an 
alkali; caustics should not be used as alkalies. 
For normally exposed plates, pyro-soda may 
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be used, but I prefer the above. Having com- 
pounded the developer, measure out thrice the 
quantity usually employed in the development 
of one plate; divide the solution into three por- 
tions, and pour them into separate measures. 
Dilute one portion with three times its bulk of 
water, and mentally label it No. 1. Dilute a 
second portion with twice its bulk of water 
—this should be No. 2 The third portion 
—No. 3—should remain at its normal strength. 
You will need three soft water-color wash- 
brushes bound in quill, and about one inch in 
breadth; a few smaller brushes are also nec- 
essary. A dish of pure water should be placed 
close at hand. Everything is now ready. We 
will presume the plate for development to" be 
imprinted with the image of one of your friends 
—you have been taking portraits. Lay the 
plate in the developing dish, and flow on suffi- 
cient solution from No. 1 measure to cover 
it. Rock the dish until the details of the image 
are very faintly visible, then empty the de- 
veloper away and fill the dish with pure water. 

You must now decide on a definite plan of 
action. From the image you will know whether 
the plate has'been correctly, under, or over- 
exposed. If the exposure has been correct, 
you can proceed as usual, using the normal 
developer contained in No. 1 measure. If the 


exposure has been under-timed, first develop 


the shadows and then the high-lights; if over- 
timed, first develop the high-lights, and then 
the shadows. Development should be carried 
out in ‘the following manner: A good supply 
of water is absolutely necessary, for in brush- 
development of negatives the operations con- 
sist of a series of ‘“‘dabs’”’ and ‘‘rinsings.” 
Throw off the water poured over the plate on 
the production of the image, and after dipping 
one of the brushes in solution No. 1, dab those 
portions you wish to develop first. Immedi- 
ately you have covered them, rinse the plate 
under the tap, or by flowing over it a small 
quantity of water. Don’t beinahurry Pro- 
ceed slowly. Use the strongest developer for 
those high-lights you wish to emphasize, and 
the weakest for the shadows you wish to re- 
strain. Never omit to examine the plate fre- 
quently by transmitted light. Nor must the 
fact be forgotten that each dab of the brush 
makes a considerable difference in the density 
of the image; this rule points to the necessity 
of carefully considering each dab of the brush 
and the effect it is likely to have on the par- 
tially developed image. 

The ideal method is to control the image in 
such a way that the evolutionary stages are 
not marked by very perceptible changes. Don’t 
spare the water; and don’t handle the plate 
more than is necessary. Keep down the tem- 
perature of the developer. Lay the plate across, 
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not in, the dish. Use large brushes for large 
negatives, and those of a smaller size for fine 
detail and small negatives. Remember always 
that success depends upon dexterity. Limagine 
it would be possible to adapt the glycerine 
method in the development of the negatives; 
but, so far as I am concerned, the process is 
hypothetical; I have not experimented in that 
direction. 

In bromide work, more light being allowable, 
brush-development is by no means difficult, 
even though the image be latent. Nevertheless, 
the image must be partially developed before 
control is possible; but that necessity need not 
bother the worker, if he sets to work in the 
right manner The developer I recommend is 
Amidol. In addition, a few ounces of glycer- 
ine and some small soft brushes will be neces- 
sary; if large prints are to be dealt with, such 
as enlargements, one or two large flat camel’s- 
hair brushes should be added to the outfit; a 
bundle of blotting-paper torn up into pieces of 
all shapes and sizes; a large piece of glass, and 
three cups or saucers to hold the developer. 

Make up the developer according to the 
usual formula; divide it into three portions, 
and place one in each of the cups or saucers 
To the solution contained in No. 1 cup add an 
equal bulk of water and glycerine; to that in 
No. 2 cup add an equal bulk of water but no 
glycerine; do not add to or dilute the solution 
contained in No. 3 cup. The bromide paper 
—imprinted with the image—should now be 
soaked thoroughly in a dish of water. Remove, 
and lay it face up on the sheet of glass, hlot- 
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ting off the superfluous water. Dip the broad- 
est brush in No. 1 solution, cover the surface 
of the print quickly and evenly, and as soon as 
the image is faintly visible, rinse the print and 
again blot off the superfluous moisture. Now 
with a smaller brush charged with developer 
from No. 2 solution, go over those portions of 
the print you wish to emphasize, again blotting 
off the superfluity. 

The subsequent operations are a series of 
‘‘dabbings”’ and “‘blottings.”” Remember that 
the emulsion of bromide paper is extremely 
tender, therefore handle the blotting-paper 
carefully; don’t press too hard on the print 
when blotting off the superfluous water, or gly- 
cerine-developer. The uses of the three solu- 
tions are self-explained—weak for the weak, 
medium for the medium. and strong for the 
strong portions of the print; but the order may 
occasionally be reversed—strong for the weak, 
etc. 

Of the three phases of brush development 
under discussion, platinum work is undoubted- 
ly the most fascinating You have before you 
a semi-latent image, and the power is yours to 
choose. The photographer developing a plat- 
inum print by the brush method, may truth- 
fully be likened to the child filling in scenes 
and figures, outlined in his painting-book; for 
in both instances light and shade are controlled 
by the artist, only for the photographer the 
task is more simple. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction of the 
brush-development method is, that it places in 
the hands of the worker a means of securing 
fair prints from both weak and hard negatives; 
no matter how poor the negative, a fair print 
may be obtained from it, if the worker is dex- 
trous. A few brushes—some small others 
large, a sheet of glass, plenty of pure white 
blotting-paper, a few ounces of glycerine, and 
the usual cold-bath developer, are all the ma- 
terials necessary. If you do not possess suit- 
able dishes, four saucers should be added to 
the above outfit 

Tear the blotting paper into pieces of all 
shapes and sizes. In front of you place the 
sheet of glass, which, by the way, should be 
somewhat larger than the print to be developed. 
Beyond the glass arrange the saucers in a row. 
lettering them from left to right, A, B, C, D. 
Into A pour a small quantity of pure glycer- 
ine. Into B 1 oz. . developer, 1 oz. glycerine, 
2 oz. water. Into C 14 oz. developer, $ oz. 
glycerine, but no water. D should contain 
a few ounces of pure developer of normal 
strength. Glycerine is a very active restrainer, 
and the worker should keep that fact well in 
mind. Development may be carried out by 
diffused daylight, candle, or lamp-light. 

And now to commence operations: Dip the 


largest brush into the pure glycerine—in a 
saucer—and cover a space on the glass a little 
larger than the print Lay the latter face up 
on the glass, and over the glycerine. Again 
take a brushful of pure glycerine and cover 
the surface of the print—the whole of it— 
evenly and quickly blotting off the superfluous 
liquid; the print is now ready to receive the 
developer. As in the case of negative and bro- 
mide print, you should have come to some 
decision as to the result required. Set out with 
the idea of obtaining a particular effect Give 
the print a second coat of glycerine, but blot 
only those portions you desire to develop first. 

Now select a finer brush, dip it into the so- 
lution contained in saucer B, and paint those 
portions of the print not covered by the glycer- 
ine, again blotting off the developer almost im- 
mediately. The whole process, as in the bro- 
mide process, is a series of ‘‘dabbings” and 
‘‘blottings,” restraint or emphasis being left 
entirely to the discretion of the worker. I 
have found that in developing flat prints it is 
advisable to evolve the shadows first, cover 
them with glycerine, and then develop the 
high-lights. In developing hard prints, the 
operations may be reversed. 

Much more could be said on brush-develop- 
ment, but the above will be sufficient to assist 
the amateur in making a beginning; efficiency 
depends on dexterity. 

John Everard. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


FieLp AND Stream has discontinued its 
monthly photo competition. The results were 
far from satisfactory, we receiving a great 
many photographs from commercial photog- 
raphers and from unprincipled persons who 
saw no wrong in entering for competition pic- 
tures which (unknown to us) had won prizes 
in other and similar competitions Friends and 
readers of the magazine, many of whom would 
gladly contribute photographs gratuitously, 
refrained from sending us their pictures, feel- 
ing they lacked sufficient pictorial value to 
make them worthy of a place in the magazine. 

We want you to send us your best photo- 
graphs. Amateur photographers who read 
this magazine must surely take the sort of 
pictures we most desire to use—pictures that 
tell a story, that illustrate something. A good 
snap-shot of a guide building a brush lean-to, 
or cutting balsam browse, or boiling the kettle, 
is worth a dozen of the pictures ordinarily se- 
cured by photographers who hunt only in the 
suburbs. We want photographs from the still 
places ’way out on the long trail that leads 
from the jumping-off place, such pictures a8 
illustrate Mr. Bradshaw’s moose-hunting story 
in the present number, Let us hear from you 
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GOOD BLOOD SOMEWHERE 

Having had considerable experience afield 
with bird dogs of varied accomplishments, 
pedigrees, training records, and other sup- 
posed necessary qualities to make them good 
hunters, I have naturally made some com- 
parisons now and then between these favored 
canines and the common run of ‘‘pick-ups”’ 
found here and there at the farmhouses all 
over our state, and who are of uncertain 
lineage and utterly unknown to fame. 

- I have so frequently been astounded at the 
good work done by these unkempt dogs that 
I sometimes wonder if many good dogs are 
not overtrained, and maybe overbred! It is 


a fact well known that many of our best men 


in all walks in life are self-made men, and cer- 
tainly some of the very best dogs I have 
ever known have been essentially self broken 
and self developed 

I recall the fact that some autumns ago 
I went to a gentleman’s house in a nearby 
county to hunt partridges, but as both of my 
dogs were sick, I relied upon finding some 
kind of a dog at his place. He seemed sur- 
prised that I had not brought my dogs with 
me, but said he had a “‘plug of a dog”’ that 
might help out after a fashion. The animal 
was certainly one of very unprepossessing 
appearance. He was a kind of a sorrel setter, 
with a decided suspicion of bull dog cross 
about his face. He looked sheepisb and 
guilty, and had a woebegone eye. The poor 
fellow had been taking pot luck with his 
master, who was a good fellow, but a bachelor, 
and even a dog would not be expected to be 
happy and sleek under the domestic man- 
agement of a bachelor 

After dinner we concluded to take a little 
round after the birds, and calling the dog 
out from under the house my friend tossed 
him two little pieces of corn bread and bade 
him “git out.’? The dog shook the ashes 
and feathers out of his coat and exhibited 
considerable interest as he saw our guns. 
He struck out ahead of us and dodged off 
into a well-covered field from which grain bad 


been cut. In a little while he made a very 
respectable stand, and I advanced and was 
getting ready to flush the covey, when my 
friend said, ‘‘No birds there. He stands 
moles too.”’ Sure enough the dog roached 
his back and pounced down with both fore- 
paws and dug out a mole in short order. 
Soon the dog made another stand, and I 
ambled on ready for a rise, when his master 
said: ‘‘I think that is a hare.” It proved 
to be an old hare and our bird dog gave him 
as lively a chase as I have ever observed. 

In the course of fifteen or twenty minutes 
the dog returned and commenced hunting 
the field carefully and soon came to a dead 
stand. 

“‘They are there,’”’ said my friend in a 
confident manner. 

And they were there, and a beautiful covey 
it was. 

In a two hours’ hunt this peculiar dog’s work 
was perfectly beautiful, he finding covey after 
covey and standing single birds as staunchly 
as he did the coveys, never flushing under 
any circumstances, and while he would not 
retrieve in the usual way he would find every 
dead or crippled bird and stand over him 
until we came and got it. I never saw a 
more unpromising looking dog, nor have 
I ever hunted with a better one. 

My friend, Mr. Walter Harrison, living 
near Ashland, Va., had a puppy that he took 
into the field last fall at ten months of age 
for the first time. Previous to this time, 
the puppy had never been trained a day in 
any manner, nor had he ever seen a bird; he 
had just Joitered around the farmhouse with 
the hounds and curs and run as he pleased. 

Mr. Harrison took him out alone one after- 
noon to see what he would do. The little 
fellow soon stood a covey and held them 
like a ‘‘Stonewall,’’ to use a favorite Southern 
expression, and when Mr. Harrison came 
up and kicked them up and shot a couple 
of them, the puppy stood his ground until 
the two birds fell and then without a word of 
command went and got each bird and brought 
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them to his master. He stood three coveys 
that afternoon and a number of singles, 
never flushed a bird, and retrieved every 
one killed. And he has kept this behavior 
up ever since. Mr. Harrison has never 
found it necessary to speak to him or give 
him any sort of command, for he does every- 
thing that he should do, and does it well. 
The lesson that we draw from these ex- 
periences is that a man must gain the con- 
fidence of his dog, associate with him, and let 
him fully understand by observation what is 
wanted, rather than hamper him by constant 
watching and training within narrow limits. 
The next observation that we have made 
is that “blood will tell, even in a dog.” 
Richmond, Va. C. A. Bryce, M.D. 


A WORD PICTURE WITH A MORAL 


With exuberant expectancy the sportsman 
anticipates the time of year when the wood- 
land appears in old gold and crimson, when 
the setting sun in splendor crowns the hills 
and dales, the occident becomes a sea of gold, 
while above, lines of silver mingle with rip- 
pling pearl and the zephyr softly whispers, 
“Peace” to the joyful world. Fettered to 
business affairs, toils and tribulations during 
the prolonged summer season, he now longs 
for an outing in field and forest, there to in- 
hale pure, untainted atmosphere, shake off 
the cares of a bustling, wearisome city life 
and indulge in full, unrestrained joyous ram- 
bles afield with gun and dog in quest of game. 
For weeks beforehand his mind dwells largely 
upon this one subject; trips hither and thither 
are planned and various preparations made so 
as to have everything in readiness when the 
awaited time shall have arrived. Aye, but 
what agitates his mind more than anything 
else—he has no bird dog of his own! To go 
in quest of quail or grouse without a well 
trained setter or pointer, of course, is out of 
the question. 

To secure a well-bred puppy of proper age 
and (at home) train the same for his own use 
the coming season he deems impossible, be- 
cause of, supposedly, lack of time. Hence 
Mr. Long scans the advertising pages of the 
sportsmen’s journals and, oh, what luck!—A 
dog just as desired (as per glowing description) 
is found advertised for sale; yes, and cheap, 
too. 

On short order the nicely-feathered setter 
arrives. As the expressman delivers the dog, 
a crowd gathers to inspect the “‘field trial 
winner” just from the training kennels of 
So and So. Flattering remarks are heard and 
the proud new owner gaily leads Don to kennel 
to await an early start on the following day. 
Mr. Lucky. Long’s shooting friend, calls during 
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the afternoon to inspect the celebrity, con- 
gratulates his happy friend and promises to be 
on hand promptly at the appointed hour for 
the start. 

At dawn Messrs, Long and Lucky are speedily 
leaving the smoky city behind and the evenly 
matched grays champ their bits, eager to trot 
stiJl faster. Clip, owned and trained by Lucky, 
crouches under the seat as ordered, but Don 
dislikes riding in the wagon, hence runs along- 
side. By solicitous requests of Mr. Granger, 
Long stops at the first farmhouse passed— 
to settle for the hen Don had nabbed and 
killed. 

Don is now forced to remain in the wagon. 
He soon sniffs out the lunch basket and ap- 
propriates the viands. 

A likely place for quail is reached. Don and 
Clip are put down together. Both exhibit 
speed, range, and style—Ah! there they stand, 
Don on point with Clip backing. Congratu- 
lations are exchanged. 

A flash—piff! paff! bang! bang! Two birds 
drop. Don breaks shot, finds a bird and is 
crushing it. Clip dropped to shot, and to 
order, now fetches his bird tenderly and de- 
livers into hand with not a feather ruffled. 

The hunt proceeds. Don sniffs out a rab- 
bit and gives chase. Clip gives it no attention. 
Long blows the whistle and shouts till hoarse, 
No use—Don will have his frolic and come in 
when tired out. 

Clip, meanwhile, finds quail after quail and 
Mr. Lucky does all the shooting, while Mr. 
Long sputters, whistles, and yells, and im- 
plores Satan to get that fellow who sold him 
that fool dog. 


THE QUESTION BOX 

T. L. M., Cincinnati, O.—A dog fancier of 
this city informs me that you practice success- 
fully the operation of using shot on bitches to 
keep them from coming in heat, instead of 
spaying them. I operate by spaying, and 
as I am always ready to adopt anything new 
and practical, I would like to have you ex- 
plain the operation. 

Answer:—You have been misinformed— 
the informant has certainly never read of it 
in this department or in my book on training 
and the care of dogs in general, got it from me 
by letter or any other way that I know of. 
But, I verily believe that should a bitch (large, 
small, young or old) be ‘‘operated”’ on with 
shot propelled by three drams of strong powder 
it would effectually prevent her coming in heat 
in future. The plan of using shot as a pre 
ventive, however, is not a new one. In several 
of the dog books still in my possession, pro- 
cured fully forty years ago, mention is made of 
this procedure. Like many other theories, 
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this plan when tried by me was condemned as 
impracticable and inefficient. The operation— 
injecting a quantity of coarse shot into the 
womb—does not keep the bitch from coming 
in season, but it does prevent pregnancy, in- 
asmuch as the rolling shot grind up and cause 
an offlow of the ova, thus destroying the germs. 
I never practice this mode of prevention and do 
not recommend it, believing the operation in- 
jurious to the animal. I also most emphati- 
cally discourage spaying a bitch or castrating 
a dog, if such animal is to be used as a worker 
afield. Such an operation destroys ambition 
and sagacity, ultimately causing superabun- 
dance of fat, laziness and utter worthlessness. 


R. G. F., Merrill, Wis.—Being an interested 
reader of your fine magazine and the owner of 
a good dog, I would like to add another ques- 
tion to the Question Box: I have an English 
setter, three years old; seems to be in perfect 
health, but some three or four months ago I 
discovered a bunch on his neck which, though 
I do not think is anything serious, I would 
like very much to know how to remove, if 
possible. It seems to be hard, and if I am 
not mistaken is just under the skin. I can 
move it around, up and down the neck, for 
about three inches. It is about the size of an 


ordinary plum and on the left side of the neck, 
just below the ‘‘Adam’s apple.” 


Sometimes 
when he swallows he will make several at- 
tempts in succession; I don’t know that 
this has anything to do with the bunch, but 
thought I would mention it. I am not fa- 
miliar with the custom of asking you these 
questions, but I will enclose stamped en- 
velope and any further charge will be met 
Kindly advise. 

Answer:—Such lumps are not a rare occur- 
rence, they growing to the size of a hen’s egg 
and larger and in time causing blood poisoning, 
resulting in death ultimately. So soon as the 
lump is hard and will slip up and down, it 
should be lanced on the under side, and kept 
open so long as it fills. A blood-stained, 
watery mass emits. If of longer standing 
thick matter forms which, if not removed, 
causes serious trouble, terminating in the 
death of the dog. No charge is made for 
answers in this department, and, when stamp 
accompanies query, answer by mail will be 
given. 


W. J. P., Wimbledon, N. D.—I have an 
eighteen-months-old setter puppy. I used 
him in the field quite satisfactorily last fall, 
although he was young and had no training 
This year I wish to get him down to steady work. 
Am training him to retrieve now. merely on 
dead bird. Have given him exercise and 
chance to find chickens. He is a fast worker, 
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perhaps too fast. He never flushes a bird if 
he gets the scent, but occasionallygsruns_into 
one. As soon as the bird flies he drops, and 
often will fiid and point other birds of the 
same covey, and when he scents a bird he 
never attempts to work up to it till I reach him. 
How can this running into birds be overcome? 
Is it the fault of too fast work or lack of nose? 
Often, too he comes to false points where birds 
have been. Another thing I dislike—he often 
lies, instead of standing, to point. He will 
wait till I reach him and then work up slowly 
at my command, sometimes having birds and 
again not. He ranges often a quarter of a 
mile away and works fast; keeps watch of me 
however, and does not bolt. Will these faults 
be overcome by work or would you advise 
making him work more slowly and nearer to 
me. 

Answer:—Taking the puppy afield last sea- 
son had the good effect of arousing ambition, 
inclination to hunt for birds and making him 
constitutionally strong by reason of ample 
exercise. After getting him through the 
course of systematic yard training (which 
fully includes retrieving) you should make a 
very good dog of him the coming season, he 
showing most desirable qualities. Flushing 
a bird occasionally is perfectly excusable if 
perchance that occurs while going fast down 
wind and consequently he could not scent it— 
the most experienced dog will do it. Speed 
is very much desired in open country and the 
naturally fast puppy should not be hampered 
so long as he is mindful to orders and does 
not give chase when unintentionally flushing 
by overrunning a bird. Not working up to 
the bird before your arrival is a very good 
trait as it leads to many a shot that might 
otherwise be lost. More work will induce 
your dog to be more careful and to slow up 
to investigate closely when striking the faint- 
est trace of scent of birds and thus avoid 
flushing as now he does. His nose does not 
seem to be at fault, because, after overrunning 
the first bird he works out singles carefully 
to a point. False-pointing is frequent with 
inexperienced dogs—“practice makes the mas- 
ter” applies in this case, i e: the dog will 
learn to use his nose to best advantage by 
continuous work. Many fast dogs drop in- 
stead of remaining standing when striking a 
scent, because of the momentum being too 
great at the very moment and in order to 
check up instantly they drop flat, which is 
not a fault and will regulate itself in your 
puppy as soon as he gets to working more 
cautiously. You evidently have very good 
material in that puppy and in course of time 
he should develop into a first-class dog by 
proper handling in the manner begun 

Ep. F. HaBEr.ein. 

















THE RIGHT SPIRIT IN CALIFORNIA 


Your article ‘‘The Curse of the Suburbs”’ in 
this month’s (October) issue, hits the nail right 
square on the head. 

To the irresponsible foreigner—the pot 
hunter of all pot hunters—is due to a great ex- 
tent the depletion of our supply of game, as 
well as fish. I have my first ‘‘dago”’ yet to 
meet that I could call a sportsman. As far as 
the protection or propagation of either fish or 
game is concerned on the Pacific coast these 
foreign pot hunters are a curse. They are gen- 
erally located in the remote parts of the coun- 
try—but where game and fish are plentiful— 
and go afield at all seasons of the year, respect- 
ing neither the laws of God nor man. 

I am strongly in favor of a law—national or 
otherwise—that will probibit any person not 
a citizen of the United States from going afield 
for the purpose of hunting the wild game to be 
found in a state without first having procured 
a license therefor at a cost of not less than $25 
per annum. This seems to me the only solu- 
tion of the problem of ‘‘The Curse of the Sub- 
urbs.” 

On Sunday, October 8, Deputy Ingalls and 
myself arrested three men: Francisco Germano, 
Antoni De Felice and Frederico Manaro (a 
glance at the names will suffice to convey their 
nationality), within two miles of the California 
State University. Upon searching these men 
we found in their possession song sparrows, 
meadow larks, flickers and other small birds 
They were taken before Justice of the Peace 
Edgar, of Berkley, and will be sentenced to- 
morrow, and I do not think the judge wil. fine 
them in a sum less than $25 each. 

Until the meeting of the legislature of this 
state in March 1905, our song birds were with- 
out protection. The last legislature passed a 
bill protecting all non-game birds; very much 
to the satisfaction of the sportsmen of this 
state. Since the passage of the bill a number 
of arrests have been made and a conviction has 
been had so far in every case, and the defendant 
fined in a sum not less than $25 
Of 135 arrests made by deputies of the Board 
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of Fish Commissioners of California between 
April 5 and August 25, 1905, 97 were foreigners 
and included nearly every race, from Chinese 
up or down, whichever way you have a mind 
to put it, but principally Italians. 

California has awakened and is alive to the 
fact that her supply of fish and game is val- 
uable, and she proposes to protect it. Al- 
though the members of the Board of Fish Com- 
missioners of California receive not one cent of 
compensation for their time and trouble spent 
in looking after the interests of the fish and 
game, nevertheless they have done great work 
during the past four years and are constantly 
trying to better conditions, not only by intro- 
ducing new varieties of game birds, but by pro- 
tecting fish and strictly enforcing the laws, 
From the hatcheries this year were liberated 
in the streams and lakes of California 108,000,- 
000 quinnat salmon fry, upwards of 12,000,000 
Eastern brook, Mykiss, rainbow and steel-head 
trout fry, besides several hundred thousand 
black and striped bass and land-locked salmon. 
There are in operation to-day in California 
seven fish hatcheries, and their aggregate plant 
of all kinds of fish in the waters of this state 
this year will reach upwards of 125,000,000 fry. 
Not so bad, after all, is it? 

Please don’t put us in Missouri’s class again. 
I may be mistaken, but I believe we are a little 
ahead of her—that is in the line of propagating 
and protecting fish and game. 

Walter R. Welch. 

West Berkley, Cal. 


A LADIES’ BAIT-CASTING CLUB 


You have scored one for Kalamazoo, for her 
number of bait-casters. Why not score two 
for her lady bait-casters? There is a ladies’ 
bait-casting club in Kalamazoo, and from its 
members a team of five can be chosen that will 
beat any team of five men from any club in this 
country at long distance casting, single hand, 
with regulation casting weight weighing one- 
half ounce avordupois. When five ladies, each 
making five casts, average a distance of 133} 
feet per cast for a total of twenty-five casts, it 



























means that they throw a lot of line with but 
little overrun or back-lashing. 
Here are the scores they made at tournament 
on Labor Day: 
Mrs. Fred D. Rhodes winning first. 
Mrs. C. A. Bowe winning second. 
Mrs. Neal Stulting winning third. 
Mrs. E. B. Bartholomew scoring longest single 
cast, 166 ft. 8 ins. 
Average of 5 Casts. 


ON Re ae 137 21-60 ft. 


Mrs. C. A. Bowe................ 135 10-60 * 
Mrs. Neal Stulting............. 132 40-60 “ 
ee 131 54-60 “ 
Mrs. E. B. Bartholomew........ 130 24-60 “ 
Mrs. W. V. Corwin............. 100 4-60 “ 
Mrs. Tilden Robb.............. 93 1-60 “ 
8 eee eee 85 31-60 “ 


Ben. O. Bush. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A SPRY OLD SPORTSMAN 


A little item in your September issue under 
the head of ‘‘Angling’’ has been shown us 
by one of our friends and as the subscriber was 
with Mr. Coes during his trip to Maine last 
spring he may perhaps add a little to your in- 
formation. You may say to your readers that 
Mr. Coes does not smoke a pipe and never has. 
But he does smoke and enjoys good Havanas, 
and during his recent trip his consumption of 
perfectos was as high as four and never lower 
than two per day. He went this year to Rowe 
pond and if you are acquainted with that terri- 
tory you will remember that the last three 
niles of the trip in and the first three out are 
about the worst roads in the county. Mr. Coes 
rode horseback both ways. As a proof of this 
I send you a print showing him on horseback. 

His eyesight and hearing are as good as ever 
and he enjoys every moment of an outing, no 
matter where or how cold and chilly. It was 
my privilege to ride with him through several 
townships in Somerset county, Maine, where he 
spent six years of his boyhood. His memory 
carried him back without difficulty to an enu- 
meration of his neighbors and of the nearby 
families with whose children he went to school. 
To hear him tell of his first trout on the spot 
where it was taken, to see the ruins of the log 
schoolhouse and the old homestead, and to hear 
the tales of hunting and fishing where they took 
place was a treat rarely given any of the younger 
generation. That these things happened eighty 
_ ago did not seem to disturb him in the 
east. 

On our return trip he told us of his return 
from Maine to his present home city in the 
company of a younger brother via Augusta and 
Boston. Mr. Coes was at this time thirteen 
and his brother ten. They started on a schoon- 
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MR. LORING COES 


er, but at South Gardner, some twenty miles 
below Augusta, they were held up by head winds 
and after a wait of some days the boys went 
ashore andJmade the trip from there to Boston 
afoot and alone. This was in the summer of 
1835. Not many of our boys would venture it 
now. 

Mr. Coes is anticipating another trip in the 
spring and is feeling exceptionally well and 
strong. He will be ninety-four on the 22nd of 
April, 1906. Frank L. Coes. 

Worcester, Mass. 


FROM A DAKOTA FARMER 


I have been a reader of your magazine since 
July, ’04, and am very well pleased with its 
clean and wholesome articles and short stories 
of outdoor life, told in simple and natural ways. 

Judging from some articles I have read (not 
in FIELD AND STREAM), a man to be a sportsman 
must be a city man and take regular trips out 
into the country and ride over the ignorant 
farmer’s grain fields, shoot his game and curse 
him roundly because he objects to having his 
fences and gates left down, his shepherd dog 
shot because it interferes with the working of 
fine bird dogs, or perhaps even refuses to let his 
water tank be used for a swimming pond for 
the dogs to cool themselves. I could tell of a 
number of men who are members of a sports- 
men’s association who are not sportsmen, nor 
gentlemen. 

I myself am a farmer and I am not ashamed 
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of the occupation. And I am a sportsman in 
that I destroy nothing for the sake of destroy- 
ing, but hunt for the love of the excitement 
and the recreation it affords, after working 
hard, to give oneself up to the excitement and 
pleasure of the moment. I am proud to say 
(and I say it in truth and sincerity), that I have 
never bagged more than thirteen birds in one 
day, and that often with plenty in sight. I 
have moved the nests of the prairie chicken and 
wild duck, when plowing and sowing, to prevent 
driving over and destroying them, and I have 
had the satisfaction of seeing them return to 
their nests and rear their brood, while at times 
they would refuse to go near a nest after it 
had been moved. And I know of many other 
farmers doing as I have done, and judging from 
the pleasure they evinced in telling it, I would 
call them anything but ignorant farmers. 

I have perhaps a wrong conception of a gen- 
tleman, but in my estimation a man need not 
be a city dude nor a millionaire to be a gen- 
tleman. 

My letter has become more lengthy than I 
intended, but 1 must say that in the opinion 
of myself and also of many other farmers of this 
state, the sale of game is wrong and should by 
all means be abolished. And further, I hope 
that the United States will ere long pass a na- 
tional game law and prohibit spring shooting. 
The wildfowl arriving in the spring from the 
Southern states are poor and almost worthless 
for food. Being exhausted from a long, con- 
tinuous flight, they are many times ruthlessly 
shot to death (or slaughtered is the proper term 
to use), where they would be unapproachable 
under other circumstances, and they are fur- 
thermore kept from breeding where a great 
many would otherwise rear their young, thus 
affording fine sport in the fall, as well as re- 
taining them through the summer as insect de- 
stroyers, which is no small item. I speak from 
observations made during my life of thirty 
years spent mostly on the farm. 

While this letter is not an example of com- 
position, it is nevertheless sincere. I love to 
hunt, but I never sold one dollar’s worth of 
game nor killed an excessive amount. 

Peter Peterson. 

Roger, N. D. 


JOHN DAVIDSON 


The many staunch friends and acquaintances 
of John Davidson, the well-known breeder of 
the best strains of hunting dogs in the United 
States and the respected judge of the most 
successful bench shows that have been held 
in this and other countries, will learn with 
profound regret of his death, which occurred 
at his home near Monroe, Michigan, on Sun- 
day, September 17 


John Davidson was born in Scotland and 
came to Michigan at the age of fifteen and 
ever since resided there, although his occupation 
took him over the whole country, from 
ocean to ocean. He was first employed as 
manager of Thomas G. Cole’s stock farm at 
Monroe, and was a faithful, honest and capable 
man in every place to which he was assigned. 
The writer of this sketch knew him well from 
boyhood, and can bear willing witness to his 
sturdy honesty and conscientious devotion 
to whatever he undertook. 

In his capacity as judge of the leading classes 
of hunting dogs he was perhaps most widely 
known, and it was here that his incorruptible 
honesty shone with greatest prominence. He 
was commonly known as “ Honest John,” 
and his decisions at the bench shows were 
based upon what he believed was merit. That 
they did not always suit, goes without saying, 
but no man was ever heard to say that John 
Davidson ever swerved a hair’s breadth from 
the truth and justice of a case as he sawit. Woe 
be to the man who thought he could buy 
John Davidson! 

His last illness was contracted in Toronto, 
Ontario, where he had been an exhibitor at 
the recent bench show in that city, and he 
died very unexpectedly, of pneumonia. John 
was one of the greatest field shots of his day, 
and his achievements on the prairies of the 
West and in the stubble fields of the South 
are among the world’s greatest. His endurance 
of fatigue and hardship in forest and field was 
something wonderful, even after he had left 
the flush of youth far behind. 

John Davidson was a good lover and a 
good hater, but it must be said in justice to 
his character that it required great provocation 
to arouse the latter trait. His critics were 
often grossly unjust, but it was only to personal 
attacks that he gave any attention whatever, 
and then, when he took up his pen, the fur was 
liable to fly; for John could wield a pen in 
most trenchant fashion. Verily, it might be 
said that the world would be better if there 
were more of his type in every walk of life and 
his seventy-five years were not lost upon the 
world although his sphere of action was 80 
circumscribed. J. M. Bulkley. 

Detroit, Mich. 


GROUSE WHIPS A BLACK SNAKE 


While walking along an old wood road near 
“Hank” La Forge’s place at Popolo Pond, 
N. Y., I was startled by a fluttering in the 
leaves a few yards from the road. Investi- 
gating the cause of the commotion, I was sur- 
prised to see a black snake, about seven feet 
long. and a cock partridge in deadly combat. 
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I walked up close to the combatants; they 
paid no attention to me, but continued the fight, 
which apparently had been going on some time. 

Like a flash the snake threw its coils about 
the partridge, and I thought it was all over 
with the bird. But not so, for with wonderful 
quickness the partridge slipped up through the 
deadly coils and pecked the snake on the head, 
at the same time striking viciously at it with 
his wings. Again and again like a flash the 
deadly coils were thrown around the bird, only 
to be deftly warded off by the wary creature, 
who inflicted severe punishment on the reptile 
at each repetition. 

The fight waged fiercely for perhaps ten 
minutes, with honors in favor of the partridge, 
when I interfered and killed the snake, which, 
on examining, I found had both eyes pecked 
out and was otherwise badly injured about the 
head. 

It was easily the partridge’s fight; he did 
not seem to be injured any, and made no at- 
tempt to get away. I left him there strutting 
about his vanquished foe and apparently gloat- 
ing over the victory as if he thought he had 
actually killed the snake, which no doubt he 
would have done had I not interfered. 

J. J. Redner. 

New York City 


DOMESTICATING WILD TURKEYS 


I note in October number the query of Rich- 
ard Kelly: ‘“‘Can wild turkeys (Meleagris syl- 
vestris) be domesticated? Are its hybrids fer- 
tile?” 

From experience, I answer yes. 

When a boy in Indiana, I found a wild turkey 
nest, I took the eggs, put them under a hen and 
she hatched out ten turks. They inbred with 
my tame ones and their offspring bred well. 
One gobbler tipped the scales at twenty-five 
pounds and would fight any strange person, 
dog or devil that dared come into the barn- 
yard, and a blow from one of his wings would 
be the envy of Jim Jeffries. The mixed breed 
had more of a roving disposition than the clear 
domestic fowl. R. L. Myers. 

Oakland, Cal. 


FROM ARKANSAS 


I am just in receipt of my first copy of F1Ee.p - 
AND STREAM and I am well pleased with it. I 
must commend you for the stand you take for 
the protection of our game and your strong ad- 
vocacy for stringent game laws. 

I notice in one of your articles you request 
an expression from all true sportsmen relative 


tothe sale of game. As for my own state, I am 
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proud to say that we have a good game law, and 
the best clause in it is that pertaining to the 
sale of game. Our law prohibits the sale of 
game, the shipping of game out of the state and 
the shooting or taking of ducks before sunrise 
or after sunset. 

Only a short while ago our sheriff caught a 
gentleman (?) with fifty ducks packed in an 
ordinary clothing trunk; he was in the act of 
having the trunk checked as baggage. 

The law prohibiting the selling of game has 
been in force only one year, and just for that 
short time I can see a decided increase in the 
quail. 

What we need is a national law along these 
lines, and I would be glad to see it passed. 

I don’t see how any true sportsman, or any 
true statesman, if you will, could or would ob- 
ject to the better protection of game in his 
state. I hope you will keep up the good work 

Jno. J. Johnson. 

Yancy, Ark. 


FOR THE WEATHER PROPHETS 


As an amateur farmer, I am interested in 
the weather. I have gathered meteorological 
data for years, but as yet have not found the 
slightest basis on which to ascertain the state 
of the weather even twelve hours ahead. 

The government weather predictions are 
very faulty, and as many laymen claim they 
can predict the weather more accurately than 
the weather bureau, without any of the elab- 
orate apparatus of the government, I hereby 
appeal to all the weather prophets of this coun- 
try to enter a thirty-day contest. I will give 
to whoever predicts the weather most accur- 
ately and will tell for the benefit of the public 
by what methods he arrived at his conclusions, 
$100 cash to repay him for his trouble. 

F. R. Fast. 

97 Nassau Street, New York. 


A WILD RICE BUNGLE 


I recently read somewhere of parties experi- 
encing difficulty in successfully planting wild 
rice to lure wildfowl, and this was laid te the 
planting of old and dried seed. In reality, I 
believe. the majority of failures are due to 
planting rice that has been prepared to be 
used as food—threshed and slightly parched. 
For planting, they should use only rice which 
has the hulls still on, is fresh, somewhat soft 
and free from mildew caused by improper 
bagging. It can be easily obtained in Minne- 
apolis or St. Paul. W. W. Leonard. 

St. Paul, Minn 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 
‘“THE STORY OF THE CONGO FREE STATE”’ 


Forty years ago the shooting of elephants 
and hippopotami and the enslavement of the 
cannibal negro constituted the principal reason 
for the white man’s presence in the basin of the 
Congo river, in Angola, in the Nile valley and 
on the west coast of Central Africa. 

What employs the white race there to-day? 

This is a question which is being variously 
answered in various parts of the world. Idle 
humanitarians in England have lately roused 
themselves over alleged conditions in the 
French and the Belgian Congo, forgetting or 
ignoring the fact that the foulest of social and 
governmental conditions prevail in British 
Nigeria and West Australia. An uncertain 


type of imitative American is just now also 
agitating the public ear with the same subject, 
the foundation for his delirium being the pur- 
veyed reports, true and false, which his British 


whipper-in has injected into him. From Bel- 
gium and from France denials of these reports 
issue as regularly as the sun rises, while the 
European press has crossed swords or pens with 
the British press in an endeavor to foment suffi- 
cient international bickering and strife over the 
thirty million blacks in mid-Africa to bring 
about an international] conference at The Hague 
at which disappointed Liverpool rubber mer- 
chants, bereft of profitable and lawless trading 
expectations in the Congo basin, may avenge 
themselves by procuring the partition of that 
vast and fertile area known as the Congo Free 
State, commonly and vindictively alluded to 
as the private slave preserve of Leopold II., 
King of the Belgians. 

The controversy Congolese, as one may aptly 
characterize the present anti-Congo agitation 
throughout Great Britain and the United 
States, promises to absorb the attention of a 
large section of our own people before the King 
of the Belgians shall have silenced the rubber 
merchants of England who seek to divest Bel- 
gium of her prosperous colony. 

The Fifty-ninth Congress will be appealed to 
by both parties, but with all our own reforms 
urging attention it is to be hoped that its ses- 
sions will go by minding their own business in 
a way characteristic of the best Americanism. 
Uncle Sam need not seek African opportunities 
for the moral betterment of the human race. 


On the other hand, he is legitimately interested 
in all sociological questions concerning the 
negro, whether they prevail in the Congo or 
in the state of Georgia. If slavery is openly 
made the object of profit in the Congo, it be- 
hooves all civilization to suppress it. But 
there is a vast difference between labor which 
ennobles and slavery which degrades. 

Interested enemies of the Belgians charge 
the Congo administration with maintaining a 
vicious system of government; but between 
their pretexts of humanitarianism and their 
obvious desire to build the Cape-to-Cairo rail- 
way and filch valuable rubber resources from 
the Free State, the virtue of the British case 
against the Congo is in grave doubt. 

The latest, most comprehensive and instruc- 
tive work on Central African conditions to-day 
is that just published by Messrs. Putnam and 
Sons, entitled, ‘‘The Story of the Congo Free 
State,” by Henry Wellington Wack, F. R.G.S., 
well known to the earlier readers of Fre.p anp 
Stream as “Mark Biff.” This handsome, pro- 
fusely illustrated volume of nearly seven hun- 
dred pages reveals a state of things in the 
Congo surpassing popular belief. 

In his preface the author claims to have been 
a student of mid-African affairs for the past 
seven years. An interested and careful ex- 
amination of the pages of this exhaustive dis- 
sertation certainly reveals a full and well-di- 
gested knowledge of his subject on the part of 
the writer. And a very fascinating subject it 
is, quite apart from the controversy which at 
present rages around it. To that bitter con- 
troversy Mr. Wack contributes material evi- 
dence, which lays bare the real underlying 
motives of those who are seduously working 
for the disruption and partition of the Congo 
Free State. This, however, appears to be 
merely incidental to the main object of the 
book. The author admits some personal ac- 
quaintance with the sovereign of the Congo 
Free State, explicitly disclaims holding any 
brief for Belgian rule in Africa, and stoutly 
asserts his independence of action and thought. 

It is a typical example of the truth of no man 
being a prophet in his own country, that Stan- 
ley when he traced the course of the Congo 
should have been working for the King of the 
Belgians; and it says much for the discrimina- 
tion of Leopold II, that he should have so read- 
ily perceived the value of Stanley and his work 
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How out of that recognition and combination 
grew the Congo Free State is clearly and logic- 
ally presented, step by step. 

There is no parallel in history to the story of 
the Congo Free State. It stands grandly alone. 
A whole catalogue might be cited of nations 
founded upon the conquest of indigenous tribes; 
the Congo Free State alone came into being as 
the result of freeing some millions of negroes 
from the depredations of the Arab slave raider. 

In this book the fallacy of the Congo State 
being the creation of the great powers is effec- 
tually disposed of. It was created by Leo- 
pold II, and formally recognized by the powers, 
represented by their ablest and best, assembled 
in conference at Berlin. About twenty million 
people, diverse in race, language and customs, 
many of them cannibal and all barbarian are 
the material out of which King Leopold has 
constructed his wonderful African kingdom, 
reducing chaos to order. It has cost him 
nearly thirty years of arduous labor and many 
millions of franes to effect the transformation. 
Now that the dream is fulfilled, and native 
Congolese plow and sow and reap who but a 
decade ago plundered, fought and enslaved, 
and the real reward has come, there has grown 
up in England a party eager to dispossess Leo- 
pold II, of his well-earned, indisputable right, 
and partition the Congo State among the great 
powers. The plea is cruelty and oppression— 
two wrongs, the suppression of which was the 
raison d’etre for the foundation of the State. 
Of the hollowness of this pretense and the art- 
ful manner in which outrages such as from time 
to time occur under the wisest and most vigi- 
lant of governments are made to appear the 
personal work of King Leopold or his officers, 
Mr. Wack has much to say, and what he says 
is very convincing, supported by reference to 
all needful authorities. 

In speaking of the work of missionaries, he 
explains: 

On the Congo, religion is perforce a plain, 
sincere, and a comforting thing. It is taught by 
asmall, earnest band of men and women whom 
the epithets of the flaccid, arm-chair, colonizing 
hero will not disturb. These rugged Christian 
teachers pursue their lowly, patient work to 
please God—not Liverpool. On the Congo, the 
gospel knows nothing of the elaborations of in- 
sincerity, sophistry and cant. It finds the soul 
of the black man in a patient and a practical way 
by instructing ‘his body in the habits of honest 
toil, of cleanliness and decency, and by develop- 
ing an intelligence to supersede his savage 
Instinct. 

The results of only twenty years’ guidance 
in this direction are manifest to-day. They 
have placed the negro in the midst of the un- 
covered wealth of a vast and fertile country; 
of waterways teeming with traffic; of a mag- 
nificent forest stored with rubber; timber of 
great variety, ivory, oil, and fruit; of promising 














A NATIVE HUNTER OF THE LOFOI FOREST ON 
THE CONGO, WEARING A MASK REPRE- 
SENTING AN ELEPHANT’S HEAD 


fields of coffee, cotton, cocoa, tea and sugar; 
deposits of gold, copper, coal and iron. This 
short era of civilization has created in the 
Congo over four hundred commercial houses 
doing a thriving business with Europe; built 
railways over mountain routes where only 
Belgian engineers and Belgian capital had the 
courage and the skill to venture. In the midst 
of it all the black man’s hands and acquired 
energy had provided him with new value to 
himself and to the State. He is at the plow, on 
the cart and the railway, on the wharf and upon 
the road and the farm, in the shop and factory, 
learning the uses of the white man’s imple- 
ments: of labor, and imitating his enlightened 
ways. Industry and order, Christianity, civ- 
ilization and material progress have succeeded 
tribal wars, cannibalism, and the horrible atroc- 
ities of the slave chase. This has been 
achieved by the brawny men ofjBelgiumJin 
less than twenty years. 

The book is elaborately gotten up, printed in 
a clear-cut, pica type, profusely illustrated 
with views, portraits of natives variously em- 
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ployed, etc., and is full of matter of interest 
about the merits or faults of King Leopold’s 
rule. Take, for instance, the following, upon 
the displacement of population, a phenomenon 
for which the Congo government has frequently 
been blamed: 


The instinct of the nomad largely prevails 
in all savage races, but in none does it prevail 
to a greater extent than among the black tribes 
of Central Africa. It is one of their marked 
characteristics, and a fruitful source of trouble. 

Central African tribes are greatly influenced 
by their superstitions. Like the North Amer- 
ican Indians, they have their medicine men 
who conjure up all sorts of occult prognostica- 
tions of imminent and mysterious phenomena. 
With them the fetish doctor is little less than 
a god. If this wise man asserts that a village 
has suffered ill-luck because the new moon dips 
to the left or right, his deluded followers collect 
their effects, devastate the village and move 
into some region which he may indicate is free 
from that curse. If rain has not fallen in suffi- 
cient quantity and the crops surrounding the 
village have withered, or if the rain has been too 
abundant, the fetish doctor may forthwith pre- 
sent an explanation based upon some new super- 
stition. Indeed, there are thousands of tribal 
beliefs in the Congo Free State which are for- 
ever disturbing the settlement of the popula- 
tion. Implacable enemies of the Congo Free 
State not wholly ignorant of these tribal beliefs 
and’ customs pretend to regard the migratory 
nature of the Central African savage as evi- 
dence of his fear of the State’s government, 
arising from a feeling of insecurity. Such per- 

sons point to the native’s incorrigible habit of 
moving his abode as an unmistakable sign of 
his desire to escape from the barbarities prac- 
ticed upon him by officers and soldiers of the 
Congo government. In this way, it is sought 
to deceive those who are unacquainted with the 
habits of the black man—the man who, a few 
years ago, ate his brother with a relish which 
civilized white men can hardly conceive. 

The author thus summarizes the political intri- 
cacies involved in the agitation in Great Britain 
and the United States against King Leopold’s 
African rule: 


The story of the Congo Free State offers 
great opportunity for speculation and for 
prophecy. Taking a broad view of the opin- 
ion prevalent in Europe and the United States, 
the conclusion that Great Britain seeks to ac- 
quire important territory in Central Africa is 
inevitable. This theory of the anti-Congo 
campaign is strenuously denied by all unoffi- 
cial persons engaged in that campaign. And 
yet there are unmistakable signs that of the 
many theories so industriously exploited, 
British acquisition of the keystone of African 
territorial possession seems to be most in line 
with the history of British methods of expan- 
sion. The Free” State is’ one-third the”size of 
the United States. It lies\squarely across the 
heart of Africa, with an outlet to the sea¥on 





the west coast which brings it many miles and 
many days nearer European markets. It se 

arates the British African Empire—the Soudan 
and the Nile country adjoining the Free State 
on the north, from the Cape and the Boer war 
territorial acquisitions on the south. It is as 
if the Louisiana Purchase, owned by a small 
country, say Portugal, divided the United 
States. One might dwell long and interest- 
ingly upon the political possibilities of such a 
rich country and its great waterways separating 
the energies of the east and the west in our 
country’s social, political and strategic soli- 
darity. The British and the Germans appre- 
ciate the vast possibilities of the great African 
continent. While the former expands its ter- 
ritory by costly wars, the latter, by adapting 
its methods to suit the native popul: ations, en- 
compasses the African market. While the 
former persists in imposing its ancient, crude 
and ineffectual methods of colonial develop- 
ment, the latter, more modern, more direct, 
more flexible, is gaining trade and influence 
which might belong to intelligent British rule. 
The palsied arm and the obsolete method of 
regeneration, prevalent in the territories dev- 
astated by the Boer war, illustrate the incom- 
petency of the present generation of British 
colonizers. Their failures are multiplying. It 
is the old story of worship of the past, confu- 
sion in the present, misconception of the future. 


Mr. Wack is now engaged in equipping for a 
return expedition to the Congo by way of Khar- 
toum, the Upper Nile and the Bahr-el-Ghazel. 
He will push his way through the Lado Enclave 
and the Uelle Basin on a march of six hundred 
miles to Stanley Falls. Thence his party will 
proceed by steamer and caravan up the Congo 
to its head-waters in the Katanga region, south- 
west of Lake Tanganyika. Many tribes of the 
remote interior will be visited and their cus- 
toms and conditions of life closely observed. 
The warlike Manyema tribe abound in this wild 
and picturesque part of that savage country, 
and afford the explorer great opportunity for 
further study of the Congolese native for whom 
there is at present so much pretended solicitude 
manifested by persons who a few years ago 
were unaware of the rubber resources in Congo- 
land. 

The readers of FrELD AND STREAM are prom- 
ised at some future time an account of such of 
Mr. Wack’s experiences in this expedition as 
will more particularly interest sportsmen. 


JUNGLE TRAILS AND JUNGLE PEOPLE” 


Much keen and amusing observation of the 
jungle folk and their mode of life accompanies 
the thrilling tales of travel and big game hunt- 
ing in the Far East, told by Caspar W hitney in 
his latest book, ‘‘Jungle Trails and Jungle 
People,” published in September by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Of the Sakais, the half wild, tree-dwelling 
aborigines of the northern section of Malaya, 
Mr. Whitney says in part: 


I spent a couple of days in the vicinity, even 
climbed the frail bamboo ladder into one of 
their houses, keeping my rifle slung over my 
shoulder, however, lest some of the Sakais op- 
posed my intrusion with the blow-guns many 
carried. But I never got nearer than twenty 
feet or so of an individual, though I had the 
opportunity of examining their blow-guns and 
darts, and their various bamboo ornaments, 
which through signs and gifts, I got them to 
deposit on the ground for my inspection—they 
always retreating as I drew near. 

These men of the woods (Orang-utang) or 
Sakais, as more commonly they are known, 
are the aborigines of Malaya, and are to be 
found in the greatest numbers in the northern 

art of Perak, east of the river of that name. 

he Sakai population is estimated, I believe, 
at about five thousand. They are a smallish 
people, though not dwarfish or so small as the 
Negritos of the Philippine Islands, of lighter 
complexion than the Malays, though not nearly 
so pleasing to the eye. Indeed, they are far 
from comely. They have no idols, no priests, 
no places or things of worship, no written lan- 
guage, and their speech is a corrupted form of 
Malay. They live in small settlements, in- 
variably in trees if in the jungle, with no tribal 
head. But though an altogether uncivilized 
people, by no means are they savage. It isa 
simple, unwarlike race, so raided by the Malays, 
in times mostly gone now that British influence 
has spread throughout the Peninsula, that they 
are exceedingly shy of all strangers: and par- 
ticularly fearful of chance Malays in the forests. 
There are, however, groups of Sakais living on 
the outskirts of Malayan settlements that have 
lost a considerable amount of their timidity, 
and these have adopted the Malayan sarong 
(skirt); but in the jungle their full dress cos- 
tume consists of a small piece of cloth, pounded 
out of tree bark, wrapped about the loins of the 
adult men and women, while young men and 
women and the children pursue the course of 
their} untrammeled way clothed only in nose- 
sticks, earrings, armlets and hair combs. 

Here, deep in the jungle of Malay, did I, at 
last in the Far East, find a people for whom the 
legend ‘‘Made in Germany” had no signifi- 
cance; all their articles of ornament (save the 
necklace, which is composed of seeds and 
animals’ teeth) and utility are constructed en- 
tirely of the ubiquitous bamboo, as is the blow- 
gun, called sumpitan. This ‘“‘gun”’ is a pipe 
about an inch and one-half in diameter and 
six and one-half in length; the bore, drilled 
most accurately, is one-quarter inch, and the 
darts nine inches in length, about the cireum- 
ference of a heavy darning needle, are sharpened 
at one end, and poisoned. With these they 
secure ull the meat thev eat in the jungle: birds, 
monkeys, snakes, lizards They also have 
knives made of bamboo, with which they cut 
roots, herbs and fruits. I was amazed at the 
marksmanship of the Sakais with these blow- 
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guns; frequently I saw them hit with precision 
and repeated accuracy small targets fully sixty 
feet distant; and they appeared able to drive 
a dart into the crawling flesh of lizard as far as 
it could be seen. I did not see them gunning 
for leeches; from any visible sign to the con- 
trary, the leeches did not seem to bother them. 
At the same time I observed that they were 
cautious about drinking the stagnant jungle 
water, and that they would go far to fill their 
buckets, which were hollow bamboo about three 
feet long and four inches in diameter, from the 
valley streams. 


” 


“SPORTING SKETCHES 
Edwin Sandy’s wide experience as a sports 
man and a naturalist, united to his qualifica- 
tions as a writer, have been put to the supreme 
test in the production of ‘“‘Sporting Sketches,” 
just published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. There are some who claim this is Mr. 
Sandy’s best book, but we find it hard to place 
it above his work in ‘‘Upland Game Birds,” 
which we consider a classic of the literature of 
sports afield. ‘‘Sporting Sketches’ describes 
incidentally the best of our game, large and 
small, for it contains the cream of the author’s 
adventures. 


“THE DOG BOOK” 


In part III of ‘The Dog Book,” by James 
Watson, the author takes up, among others, 
the Gordon and Irish setters, and in Part IV 
the pointer. This voluminous work, which will 
be in ten parts, when complete will contain a 
popular history of the dog, with practical in- 
formation as to care and management of house, 
kennel, and exhibition dogs; and descriptions of 
all the important breeds The illustrations are 
superb, and altogether this will be much the 
best American dog book ever published. Double- 
day Page & Co., New York. 


** OUTDOOR PASTIMES OF AN AMERICAN HUNTER” 


A new book by Theodore Roosevelt which 
will be appreciated by our readers is ‘‘Outdoor 
Pastimes of an American Hunter,” just pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
The book is illustrated from many excellent 
photographs and contains graphic accounts of 
the author’s recent hunting trips in Colorado 
and Oklahoma. The most humble sportsman 
will find in it a pleasing and valuable addition 
to his library, for it is written in the simple, 
democratic style of a man who is really big. 


The Rock Island System announces a very 
material reduction in homeseekers’ rates to its 
Southwestern territory. The new rates are 
about 75 per cent. of the regular one-way rate 
for the round trip, and tickets carry the same 
limit and all the privileges of stop-over, diverse 
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route and side-trips as at the former rate. The 
dates of sale are the first and third Tuesdays 
of November and December. 


Big game hunters will wish to have the hand- 
some 1906 calendar of the Laflin & Rand Pow- 
der Co. It represents a sportsman surprised 
at his temporary camp by a big bull moose, 
and is so well executed as to give one a gen- 
uine thrill at the first glance. See the adver- 
tisement in this issue. 

King’s patent rifle sight gives the riflemap 
three different front sights—to suit the light 
he is shooting in—readily changed with the 
fingers. If you shoot a rifle you know the 
value of such a sight. For circular, address 
D. W. King, Jr, 1415 Lawrence St., Denver, 
Col 


There still remains a morth for moose hunt- 
ing, and a month and a half for deer in Maine. 
If you can go, write to C. C. Brown, G. P. A., 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R., Bangor, Me., for 
information. 


The Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y., is 
justly jubilant over its Smith hammerless 
and Hunter one-trigger guns winning the only 
gold medal, the highest award on guns, at 
the Portland Exposition. Smith shooters will 
be proud of this also. 

A guess-work cocktail is always an experi- 
ment. Club cocktails are different, and they 
are always ready. There are seven kinds. Ask 
for prices, etc., from G. F. Heublein & Bro., 
New York. 


If you have in mind visiting the rich shoot- 
ing and fishing grounds in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana or Florida, write for any in- 
formation to C. L. Stone, G. P. A., Louisville, 
Ky. 

A postal card will bring you a Sherman safety 
razor, with twenty-four blades, and a reliable 
agreement to keep the blades sharp forever! 
And the razor pays for itself before you have 
to pay for it. For further information see the 
advertisement of P. C. Sherman, elsewhere in 
this number. 


“‘The Revolver,” the handsome new booklet 
issued by Smith & Wesson, 11 Stockbridge St., 
Springfield, Mass., gives instructions for re- 
volver shooting by an expert. Free on request 
if you mention this magazine. 


A generous sample of ‘‘3-in-One”’ gun oil will 
be sent free to any gun owner by addressing 
G. W. Cole Company, 141 Broadway, New York 
City. A generous quantity of samples will be 
furnished to gun clubs for the use of members, 
upon application. 


Still-hunters of all sorts of ‘‘varmints”’ will 
be much interested in the new wolf and fox- 
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call, just brought out by The Wolf & Fox-Cal] 
Co., Pine Grove, Mont. If you ever heard a 
rabbit squall you can work it, and it will ‘‘call,” 
for we have tried it on the dog 


“The Angler’s Annual,” edited by Charles 
Bradford and ‘‘disclosing the haunts and 
habits of the popular sporting fishes and the 
favorite baits, rods,and tackle of the expert 
angler,” will be interesting to anglers. It 
can be obtained from the publishers, ‘Tre Nas- 
sau Press, Richmond Hill, N. Y., for 25 cents. 


Don’t forget that the Peters ‘“‘League’”’ is a 
good black powder shell. And if you haven't 
tried any of the Peters’ ‘‘Ideal,” ‘‘ Target,” 
‘‘Premier”’ or ‘‘High Gun”’ loads it will be 
worth your while to do so. Some shooters 
stick to one load. The wise ones keep abreast 
with improvement by trying the new loads. 
Ask The Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
or T. H. Keller, 98 Chambers St., New York, 
for a Peters catalogue. There’s a reason for 
buying Peters shells. 

If you believe in keeping ‘‘a drop”’ of whiskey 
in the house, be sure you have it good. You 
can’t always depend on a local café to do you 
fair, nor yet the corner drug store. The best 
way is to tie to a good brand and accept no 
other. Hunter Baltimore rye is ‘‘the real 
goods.” It is sold at all first-class cafés and 
by jobbers. It is bottled by Wm. Lanahan & 
Son, Baltimore, Md 


Sportsmen are finding out the superiority 
of the Duxbak shooting coats over the old-style 
canvas coats. The Duxbak cloth is guaran- 
teed water proof, yet permits perfect ventila- 
tion and is as soft as flannel. It is equally ap- 
propriate for fair or rainy weather. Trousers 
also. Booklet, with samples of material and 
directions for self measurement, sent free. Ad- 
dress Bird, Jones & Kenyon, 2 Blandina S$t., 
Utica, N. Y. 

At the end of the season, when guns and 
rods, camera and camping tricks must be put 
away, the sportsman who has a gun cabinet 
appreciates its worth. But she best knows its 
usefulness. There aren’t a lot of ‘‘guns and 
things cluttering up the place”’ in the house 
where there is a gun cabinet. You should keep 
your equipment all together, under lock and 
key and away from dust and damp. Get a 
catalogue from the West End Furniture Co., 
Williamsport, Pa., and talk it over with your- 
self. 

We doubt if there is a duck-shooter living 
who will not want the 1906 calendar of the 
E. I. Dupont Co., advertised elsewhere in this 
issue. It shows two hunters in a ducking boat 
jumping ducks, and you can almost hear the 
water gently ripple against the advancing bow 
of the boat! 























PERRY D. FRAZER 


Mr. Frazer continues, asa staff writer for FIELD AND STREAM 
a long experience in contributing to the more practical literature of 
outdoor life. Inasmuch as he has always made it a rule to know from 
experience whereof he writes, he well deserves the popularity which 


his work enjoys. 
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TO BE A GOOD TURKEY-HUNTER EXCUSES (IN VIRGINIA) A MULTITUDE OF SINS 





